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Parliamentary and Social Democracy 
i5; India 


SOME PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 


ee 


By Professor P. G. MAVALANKAR 


AM indeed very happy and grateful for this opportunity during my 
very short stay in England to speak on a subject which is not only 
vitally important but also extremely interesting to me both as a 
student of politics and also as a very great and passionate believer 

in democracy, and parliamentary democracy in particular. Most of you, 
I guess—and I think my guess is right—have been in public life many 
more years than I can claim for my whole life so far, and therefore I have 
really no experience at my command. All the same, as a young student 
of Political Science and, as I said, believing in democracy, I might put 
before you a few considerations both about what has already happened 
during the Jast ten or eleven years in my country, what are the other 
problems which now face this democracy of India, and what are the 
future possibilities. I am not now going to hazard a guess as to what will 
happen in 1960, 1965, 1970 and so on. One of the important things 1 
have learnt as a student of Social Science is not to prophesy about political 
affairs. We are living in a dynamic society, and in Asia we are living in 
something more than a dynamic society. Every book on Asia is out of 
date before it comes from the printer's press, but I should like to put 
before you certain considerations about social and political democracy 
in India. 

May I first deal with the educational and social problems which face 
us to-day. Take first the role of women in modern India. It is a happy 
coincidence that our present High Commissioner happens to be a woman, 
and a very distinguished woman, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. But let 
me not make you believe that that alone is an indication or an example 
of what Indian women can do since Independence. You have only to 
go to India and find in the various colleges, for instance, the enormously 
large number of lady students taking all sorts of courses in arts, science, 
medicine and even law. We are going to have some women as lawyers 
now—whether that will help the situation I do not know—but in our 
colleges the number of lady students is increasing very rapidly. To give 
you an instance, in my own city of Ahmedabad we have many colleges, 
about 15 or 16 colleges of different faculties, but we have two colleges 
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exclusively for women and even’ in the oldest college, which i is the Govern- 
ient college, in the first year and inter-arts clesses the number of women 
. . students is much larger than the number of men stüdénts: I am beginning - 
to-wonder whether it is not unjustified to. have a special ladies’ room in 


-you will fad that if you take an.evening walk -n.some of the main: streets 
. and public parks and gardens in the city of Ahmedabad, with a population 
of a million, you will see something which. you could not see ten.years : 
“ago—flocks, of young women students coming out in. the evenings, and 
going for à walk. There were.formerly all. kihds of social taboos; women, 


will find:that in a beautiful part ‘of Ahmecabad,.even up to 10’and 11 

" o'clock at night, women students, young women, old women and other ` 

, peóplé, -all mix freely and move freely without any feeling that: something 

Z. wrong ‘has been done. I think they haye become more fearless, and one of 
-`~ the gréatest contributions of Mahatma Gandh- was in this emancipation 
' of the womanhood of India. : Very few people outside India realize this 
becaüse they have naturally come to know that’. Gandhi's contribution 

: was predominantly i in the political field, but Fé gave to Indian. womanhood . 

„a sense of its own potentialities, of its own capacities, not only in the. 


- life of the country. l 

For instance, in my own city of, Ahmedabad we > have a primary school, 
. board, of which I am a member, and we run about 210 schools and: educate `. 
over 100,000. school children; having compulsory universal free primary- 
_ education. Our vice-chairman is a woman.and she is a lawyer. Then; 
- again, we have many women corporators in Ahmedabad, and when: last 


- ation ‘gave a reception, the president of the Literary Conferencé said ^I .- 


« Ahmedabad. and elsewhere because it seems ‘to’ me that with a greater 
`- ‘number ‘of women corporators' local authorities seem to be doing better ` 
tham inrthe past". I will not'sáy that in Irdia to-day there is equality 


~. but certainly we are’ going: towards that ideal and if you want concrete 
illustrations. on. a bigger .scale, you will have to look tö the legislatures’. 
-and Parliament. - Again. you will find that there are a number of women... 
- M;P's ‘in all parties in the Lok Sabha and even in the State Legislatures. 
| We have women as deputy Speakers, as Governors, in fact to-day in: Wést- - 


one time: Governor of. Uttar. Pradesh, the. former United Provinces. 





. a college of that kind now; it.ought: to have a man's room! Then again -, 


could not leave the house—for one-thing it was riet even safe. Now you . 


T ieee Which is always very vital, but also outside the home in the. poe | 


: among the sexes—that would be, too big:a claim to make at this.stage— 


Bengal, orie of the most important states in tbe country, we have Shrimati - 
' . Padmaja Naidu, the: daughter of the late Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who was- - 


* 
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“hope. that many more- women’ corporators: will. play an active role in. 
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` year the Bengal Literary Conference came to Ahmedabad and the Corpor- ` D 
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So you see that women’s education, and opportunities for them to enter 
public life and to contribute their best to the community’s welfare, are 
progressing rapidly. If I may also add, humorously, but doubtless it ts 
true, that while for a Government department or even for a small job 
anywhere a degree is an essential qualification for a man, it is now becom- 
ing an essential qualification for a woman also if she wants to get married 
quickly. To that extent women's education goes ahead and I am not 
sorry for it. My wife is a griduate of Gujerat University—incidentally 
she is the first graduate in Sanskrit in the University—but I should also 
add that I married before she became a graduate. On the whole, therefore, 
women's education is progressing very satisfactorily. 

Coming to the problems of education in general, I think one ought 
to admit one or two rather unfortunate tendencies. First of all, some of 
the universities in India are very old—I think Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta are about 101 years old—and I am bound to say that my feeling 
in the matter is that the universities in India have from the very beginning 
not been conscious of the purpose for which university education is 
meant. This is a personal opinion and I hope I am not wrong. I am a 
great believer in parliamentary democracy and I feel that British rule in 
India left many good legacies, for instance, the Westminster Statute, 
that famous and notorious “ Steel Frame," the Civil Service, the rule of 
law, and an independent judiciary. They are really valuable institutions 
which one would not like to give up, not even the English language. 
The English language also has been a great good to the country and the 
sub-continent, but I am bound to say that the universities which were 
established in India were not established with the same purpose in view 
as they have here. In the days of British rule in India their main purpose 
was to see that the universities produced a sufficient number of people 
to man the various administrative services and therefore the universities 
have come to mean in India big factories producing an army of clerks, 
that is all. I am sorry if I sound rather ungrateful or rather uncharitable, 
and I hope I am not, but I think-that the universities in India have lost, 
if they ever possessed, the purpose of real higher education. I have yet 
to find a university in my country as a temple of learning where truth 
and research and objectivity are the sole principles that guide university 
education, and of course in secondary schools education is defective. 
We have large numbers of school children, high school children and 
children in technical education, and when they pass the matriculation 
examination they naturally come to the university. The pressure is so 
great that good standards go down. It is a vicious circle. I have no time 
at this stage to go into that problem as a whole, but what I want to say 
is that the universities in India really ought to be remodelled on a different 
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basis altogether, and we ought to apply very strict standards of admission 


_ Into the university portals, otherwise we are going to make university 


education rather a kind of a joke. 

The other point I would like to make in.regard to the educational 
problems of India is this: literacy is increasing, sometimes rapidly, some- 
times not so rapidly, but f suppose that I £m right in saying that at the 


- moment the percentage of literacy is something like this—we have about 


18 per cent to 20 per cent of the Indian pcpulation who are literate, all 
the rest are illiterate, about 80 per cent illicerate out of a population of 
nearly four hundred million. Is not that a great danger to democracy? 
That is the usual argument one meets both zt Lome and abroad. Judging 
from the last eleven years of my experience—that is not a very long 
experience, I admit, but still it is experience-—I think it is tco strong a 
Statement to say that the illiterate masses of India are a danger to demo- 
cracy in India. Two elections have taken place in 1951 and 1956 on a 
vast scale, yet not only India and Asia but the whole world have vouched 
that both elections in India were conducted in a very peaceful and very 
wonderful manner. Therefore these voters did tae job rather well although 
they were illiterate. You need not necessarilv b2 a literate person in order. 
to find out and judge who is an incorruptible minister and who is not; . 
that does not require literacy. I am not pleading for the continuance of 
illiteracy, far from it, what I am trying to point out is that this common 
belief that the illiterate population in India is a danger to democracy is, 

in my humble view, a fiction and a myth. If at all any part of the popula- 


. tion is or could be a danger to the democratic institutions of India, it is 


the so-called educated section because we—I include myself in that. way— 
20 per cent literate and some of us Western educated people feel a so- 
phisticated complex. We think we know everything we ought to know and’ 
so on and in a group villages, and with a sense of superiority, we begin 
to teach ordinary illiterate poor villagers, feeling all the time that they 
do not know anything and that we know everything. "That leads to all 


kinds of conflicts. ` 


Apart from that, there are two points to which I would like your 
attention to be invited particularly. One is that this new generation of- 
literate classes in India has very naturally given up most of the old Indian 
traditions because of its impact with the West. Now they certainly took' 
something good from the West, they certainly also. took something not. 
very good, and the more some of these people tried to act as blotting 
papers, the more unfortunate consequences we had. Therefore ‘we have 
lost all that was good and not so good and up-to-date in the Indian tradi- 
tions, and have not yet achieved anything by way of a new faith. Itis a 
very unfortunate situation to be in—that you have given up your old 
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faith and have not yet found your new faith. Well, the Indian peasant 
may be illiterate but he is a wise man. He has some experience and he 
has faith and if democracy requires faith—and I think it does, a faith in 
human dignity, even a spiritual approach—1 don't think democracy and 
spiritualism can be completely separated; in fact they are intimately 
connected. Democracy is not only a political concept; it is a spiritual 
concept also, a special dignity, human freedom, human initiative, freedom 
of conscience and so on. Well, the literate classes in India have not there- 
fore got the new faith; they have lost most of the old, with the result 
that they also happen to form a considerable danger to democracy. 
For instance, they say: “ Let us have a dictatorship for ten years, fifteen 
years, twenty years,” but they are also careful in saying: “ But let us have 
a benevolent dictatorship." Now, I always tell my friends, both students 
and colleagues, that the phrase “ a benevolent dictatorship " is a contra- 
diction in terms. _You cannot have a benevolent dictatorship, and, 
assuming for the sake of argument that you have had a really benevolent 
dictatorship, do you expect after ten, fifteen or twenty years a quiet and 
smooth change-over from dictatorship to democracy? That is to expect 
the impossible. The history of the past in many countries has shown that 
the change-over from dictatorship to democracy is a very painful process, 
a very difficult process, very nearly impossible, and yet all these ideas of 
having a dictatorship for some time came largely from the literate classes. 
Therefore I have perhaps a rather crazy view of the matter. I feel that 
instead of giving too much attention at this stage to a literacy campaign— 
by all means let us go ahead with the literacy campaign—but let us for the 
time being concentrate a little more on the 20 per cent who are a much 
more sizeable community, the literary classes, and let us start the re- 
education of the literate in India, re-education in citizenship and in 
democracy. If you can do that, I am quite certain that many of the pro- 
blems like corruption, nepotism, patronage and so on, will disappear 
very quickly. . 

Let me now touch briefly on some of the aspects of the political set-up. 
You, Mr. President, were good enough to say that I happen to be the 
distinguished son of a very distinguished father. I wish you had not called 
me distinguished for the simple reason that I have yet to proye how far 
ĮI am so. I also feel that I was wise in choosing my parents. It is an asset 
as well as a great responsibility, and I hope I am conscious. of both. 
But [ think in India to-day we have to do away with all sense of privilege, 
whether that privilege comes because of birth or accident or of wealth 
or of power or of economic or political position or so on. I think if we 
want democracy in India to succeed with the existing barrier between the 
very rich and the very poor, we ought to start very quickly on the road 
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to eliminating privileges from: the community of social life. A kind of 
levelling process is needed, and it is. needed very quickly, very urgently, 
so that people feel a real sense of equality. l 

From that point of view I feel we should have a look at the development 
of parliamentary democracy and government in India. In more than one 
way it was a very fortunate accident that two people, .Mr. Nehru, the 
Prime Minister, and my father, the late Speaker, happened to be what 
they were at the beginning of Indian Independence. Now, I don’t want to 
be personal here; I am speaking purely as a szudent of politics. I think 
that if democracy of a parliamentary type has to succeed, it depends 
enormously on what type of person you ‘ave in the Speaker’s chair. 
I am still working on “ The Official Speaker " dnd one of my tentative 
conclusions 1 is that you can imagine a situation where Parliament is, on 
the whole, a very good body, the Opposition i is fairly good, the Govern- 
ment is fairly stable and strong, but given a weak Speaker parliamentary ` 
democracy will not function "successfully and efficiently. J think the 
Speaker’s office 1s very crucial, especially in a country lixe India which 
was starting with an almost clean slate, no conventions to look back on, 
no precedents and so on. We have had in India certain democratic 
institutions in the olden times but not really parliamentary institutions. 
When we started parliamentary institutions with a clean slate I think it 
was a very fortunate accident that my father happened to be Speaker for 
such a long time. He was Speaker in the Eombay Assembly from 1937 
to 1945, during which time he was imprisoned twice in 1939 and 1942, 
‘and next Speaker (then called President) o? the Central Legislative 
Assembly in January, 1946. When we got independence and a new 
Assembly, my father automatically became the Speaker.of the new 
Parliament and also of the new Lok Sabha. Here vas a man who knew 
the old traditions and the old precedents, who was there for t3e change- 
over and who also was there for about ten years to see that the foundations 
were formulated. I remember his telling.mm2 frequently in humour that 
when people used to say: * You are a great Speaker," he would say: 
* Well, I don't know if I am a great Speaker, »ut I am the first Speaker 
and nobody else can become a first Speaker in history now, therefore at 
least from that point of view I have created Aistory." That's how he put 
it. But I think his great contribution was that he gained stability, that he 
gained valuable parliamentary conventions, so much so that Mr. Nehru 
said this about him when he died in 1956: “I must confess that I, and I 
think perhaps some others, had got so much used to Shri Mavalankar as 
the Speaker, and had come to rely so muca on the way he could deal 
with any situation that might arise with calmress, with courtesy and at 
the same time with firmness, that we can hardly think of this Parliament 
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without him. He was an inseparable part. of it, the cementing link between 
all of us. Therefore his passing away, apart from the obvious personal 
sorrow involved, is a break from a tradition, from almost an institution 
that had grown up here. No doubt this Parliament and all of us will carry 
on the work, the world goes on, Parliament goes on, India goes on un- 
doubtedly, nobody is indispensable whoever.be may .be, but the fact 
remains that if a person was considered so intimate a part of this Parlia- 
ment as almost to be indistinguishable from its working, it was Shri 
Mavalankar and his going away for the moment leaves the Lok Sabha 
almost like a headless body, leaving a gap behind which is very difficult 
to fil." Well, I thought I would take the liberty of reading Mr. Nehru's 
tribute because it does seem to me that it suggests this fact; that a con- 
tinuous Speakership in the formulative years of India's parliamentary 
democracy was a very fortunate accident. 

Ai the same time Mr. Nehru's Prime Ministership was an equally 
important and fortunate accident. His constant uninterrupted leadership 
in the last twelve years has, I think, done good not only to India but to the 
Commonwealth and to the cause of democracy in India's part of the 
world. What has taken place in Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and other 
countries is a very sad situation, about which no sensible person would 
be happy. On the contrary, people like myself are very unhappy because 
it means that to that extent democracy gets weakened. In such surround- 
ings, when you come to look at this problem of Prime Ministership, 
continuous leadership does mean some amount of stability to the Indian 
administration. May I quote just two different press opinions in the 
United Kingdom. Here is what the Manchester Guardian wrote on 5th 
June, 1954: *' Parliamentary institutions have not had a very good time 
in Asia. All that is happening in Asia throws the spotlight on the Parlia- 
ment in Delhi as the one institution of the kind which is working in an 
exemplary way. Pericles said that Athens was the school of Hellas. 
Mr. Nehru, without boasting, may say that Delhi is the school of Asia." 
That was written in 1954, yet how much more true these words look when 
you see all the recent developments in 1958. And this 1s what the Scotsman 
of Edinburgh writes in its issue of November 4th, 1958: “ Mr. Nehru has 
suggested that there 1s a basic attitude of mind in India, a penchant for 
democratic rule, which makes the possibility of military rule remote. 
Moreover, in comparison with her neighbours, India has a more stable 
Central Government, a ruling party of longer popular standing, a more 
solid administrative framework and a steady record of economic progress 
under the Five-year Plans. Above all, two general elections have shown 
that despite illiteracy, her people are alive to political questions and can 
use their votes wisely and incorruptibly.'" | 
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-But I should be living in a fool’s paradise if- I painted only the bright 
side of the story. I think I ought, in conclusion, to make reference to one 
or two rather anxious problems that conf-ont Indian democracy at the : 
"present moment. One is the problem of national unity vis-à-vis the lar- 
guages. Now of course you know that we have decided that English shall 
be replaced by Hindi, which is the official language of the Union, in 
1965 and that every five years, that is from 1950 onwards, a commission 
will be set up to find out how much progress we have madein that direction. 
The first such Commission got out its repor: and the report dces not make 
very encouraging reading. The most important conclusion one gets 
from these reports and also the debates which are going on in my country 
is ‘this: that the change-over is much more difficult than most of them 
imagined in 1950, that English is and has to be accepted as one of the 
Indian languages now. Probably our English is not very English English. 
What we speak is Indian English, with all its faults and so on, but I 
think there is some point in saying that English has become a part of 
cultural and educational heritage even 1n modern India. I am one of 
those—1 am afraid we are in the minority at the moment—who believe 
that English ought not to be given up. Yet English will have to be given 
up as the official language and as a language for the medium of instruction 
at some date, and there I will leave the matter. I would not discuss at this 
stage at what particular time limit we should give up English. Of course, 
there is a fierce argument on both sides; some people say that unless you 
put a date deadline you really cannot get on with anything, but I sustain . 
the other view that if you in advance put a time limit you unnecessarily 
antagonize many people from the very beginning. Let it be a very gradual 
almost invisible process. Let English continue to have its present position 
and gradually you will see the change—as ¢ matter of fact to-day you 
will find that in our parliamentary debates already about 20 per cent of 
the proceedings are conducted in Hindi. Questions are more and more 
asked in Hindi, more and more speeches are made in Hindi, more and 
more newspapers are being printed and published in Hindi, and if you : 
try to force it down the throats of the people, especially the South Indian 
people, they will naturally say: *' Hindi is as foreign to us as any other 
language and we don't want it." I only hope our politicians will learn, 
if politicians can learn, from the experienc2 cf neighbours and from their 
own experience in this particular matter of the nauonal official language. 

The other problem you are going to have if H:ndi replaces English is 
that of twelve or fourteen regional languages like Gujerati; Marathi, 
Bengali, Tamil and so on. Now these languazes are very rich. They have 
very good literature, a long history, and a proud heritage, and millions o£ 
people speak these languages. A natural argument and natural inclination 
10 
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are that if you are going to do away with English, the people will want 
their own provincial language and not something which is quite 
foreign to them like Hindi. As an illustration of that attitude, my own 
University in Ahmedabad, the Gujerat University, has already established 
the principle that Gujerati shall be the compulsory medium of instruction 
for the first two years of college education and from June, 1961, it will be 
compulsory for all stages and for post graduate instruction also. I am 
the only teacher in my college, for instance, who still teaches in English, 
not because I feel that I can’t teach in Gujerati but I feel that as there is 
no single book in Gujerati on political science, it would be foolish for me 
to switch over to Gujerati straight away, while I myself depend on all the 
English sources and my students depend entirely on what I say in the class. 
We are in that state of confusion to some extent, and I don’t know frankly 
what is the real answer to this very complex and difficult question of 
languages. It touches various problems, including the question of unity, 
the question of the university medium, the official language and so on. 
But I leave it at that. 

The second problem of some anxiety is this. Although India has four 
national political parties with a national membership and a national 
programme, there are two tendencies which are rather disturbing. One 
of them 1s that there is too much concentration at the top; too many 
decisions are taken by too few people at the very top. I don't think that 
is good for the democratic functioning of a political party. For instance, 
local government candidates are selected and approved of by the bosses 
in Delhi, which does not sound happy in a democratic set-up; you do 
want a certain degree of decentralization. That is one danger. At the 
same time, although all these four national parties say that they are having 
national programmes, all of them, including the Communist Party— 
I am not a member of any party so I can be very frank about this matter 
and can criticize and say what I like freely—are guilty of this charge that 
each of them has exploited some kind of local grievance to build up its 
national prestige and national strength, which again is an unfortunate 
tendency. I can quite appreciate that local problems and local disputes 
do get into national politics, but if you tend to concentrate most exclusive- 
ly on a temporary and a local problem and on that basis get into Parlia- 
ment [ think you are really hitting at the structure.of political parties in 
a democracy. These are the two disturbing conditions which I find in 
my country. 

Let me conclude by saying that if we want our political, social and 
economic democracy to succeed, we must realize that Government is 
not the only or the wisest channel to do everything for the community, 
but if you want to bring about a change, Government is an important 
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instrument, especially in an undeveloped economy. But itis not the only 


_ Instrument, and people's volantary social serv:ces, voluntary help, habits 


of co-operation, the readiness to risk, the reaciness to venture with all the 
difficulties that these risks and adventures involve, are adventures and 
risks'which we do want. I feel that we must look less to Government for 
a change and look more inwardly to find out waere we stand in the whole 
picture and what we can do as individuals, enc as social voluntary groups, 
to bring about the transformation of the Indiar conimunity. and therefore 
of Indian democracy. If we do that, and if we keep the three principles 
of political freedom, economic justice and sccal equality in our minds 


all the time, I think we shall have done our job fairly successfully: and 
fairly. well. 


Professor P. G. MAVALANKAR delivered his address on ` " Parliamentary 
and Social Democracy i in India: Some personel observations " to a Joint 
Meeting of the East India Association and the Over-Seas peus 2 Over- 
Seas House, S. W.1 on Monday, 27th Octobe-. 


Sir PATRICK SPENS who presided said: I have great pleasure in intro- , 
ducing to you to-day Professor Mavalankar. ‘Not only is he exceedingly 
well known as a professor of political science in Irdia, and particularly 
Bombay, but he is also the son of a very old. fr.end of mine, who was the 
well-known Speaker of the Assembly in Deihi, and for a period a next- 
door neighbour of my. wife and myself in that city. I cannot remember 
whether the Speaker ever brought Professo- Mavalankar to our house, 


' but I should think that it is more than possib.e that we have met before. 


Professor Mavalankar is not only a distinguished professor in political ' 


science, but he is also one of the youngest men to hold the post of pro- 


fessor in that science.. He is well known zs ‘he Professor cf Political 
Science in the University of Ahmedabad and Director of the Harold . 
Laski Institute in that city since 1954. I know that his address will be one 
which we shall all much appreciate. 


Colonel S. WEBB-JOHNSON moved the vote of zhanks. 
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The Objects and Policy of the 
East India Association 


(INDIA PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


In 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown, the East India Association was formed with the object of 
“the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants 
of India generally." This object was steadfastly pursued during the 
ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India and Pakistan 
attained in 1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased 
the need for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance 
of mutual understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants 
of the countries which formerly comprised the India Empire—namely, 
india, Pakistan, and Burma. The Association therefore is continuing 
its work, with the assistance of all those who are interested in the welfare 
and progress of these countries, by the methods which have proved so 
helpful in the past, namely: 
1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and 
publication of the same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important 
questions affecting India, Pakistan, and Burma. 


3. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these 
countries and of Britain through the medium of social and other 
gatherings. 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding 
the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no 
connexion with any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform 
for the consideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan, 
and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who are interested in 
their welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months 
of August and September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these 
meetings. l 
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The Role of Women in the 
Life and Literature of Pakistan* 


By BEGUM SHAISTA SUHRAWARDY IERAMULLAH, BA, PhD 


HE sudden and spectacular change thet-has come over the mode 

of life of Pakistani women is a matter cf great interest, particularly 

to the people of the West. This change Las been brought about by 

social, political and economic factors but in this talk I do not 
propose to analyse the causes that brought Pakistani women out of 
seclusion into the arena of public life or to recount their achievements 
in that sphere. I would confine myself to cescribing the traditional 
place of women in our society. 

The new freedom has brought with it wider opportunities, but that is 
not what determines the position of women. It is the attitude of their 
men towards them in the social and personal capacity which does that, 
and the Pakistani women in her rôle as daughzer, wife and mother has 
always.held a position of privilege and honour. in our country. As a 
daughter she has always been regarded more tenderly and received greater 
care and attention than the sons. The fact -hat the girls were with their 


parents only for a short while made the parents —particularly the father's 


—attitude towards them one of affectionate ~wistzulness. They were often 
referred to as ‘ sawan-ki-chirlan,’ that is ‘the summer swallows which 
come to delight the heart orly for a short while; Parents always justified, 


= their greater care and attention towards the girls by the traditional 


remarks such as ' they are another’s trust,’ ‘a .ent treasure,’ ' dusray-ki- 
amanath, ‘parya dhan, etc. The brothers carried on the father's 
tradition- of affectionate concern for the. girls of the family, and the 
affection of the father and the brother for the daughter and the sister, 
and her devotion to them, is the most popular theme of our folk-songs. 
One of the most traditional songs sung at the time of a bride’s i 
from her father’s home is: 


Kahai kọ Behai baides Babul, 

Kahai ko Behai Bedais. 
It expresses the sadness that a girl feels: at leaving ber father's home and 
recounts the joys of girlhood. Another popular song is one which expresses 
the feelings of young married gizls in their new hcmes at spring-time, and 
begins with the poignant lines: . 
Neem ki Benoli Paki, Sawan Bhi Kabai Awae Ga, 
Jeewai Meeri Man Ka Jaya Dooli BEzej Bulawae Ga. 


-f 


which means: ‘ The buds have formed on the Neem tree. The spring is 
at hand. Long live my brother, he'll be sending the palanquin to fetch 
me home.’ ‘Sending the palanquin’ is an idiomatic phrase in Urdu 
which had a particular significance. The palanquin was sent only for 
the loved and honoured guests, and the phrase therefore expresses the 
affectionate concern of the brothers for their sisters. 

All this goes to show the tenderness in which girls were held by their 
families, not only while they were with them but even after they had left 
the nest. | 

As a wife, a Pakistani woman was regarded as custodian of her hus- 
band's honour and the adornment of his home. ' Mian-ki-Namos,' 
* Ghar-ki-Zeenat,' are the traditional phrases that describe a wife. She 
had absolute contro] of household matters, including finance; in fact, all 
the Western music-hall jokes showing the subterfuges by which women 
get money out of their.husbands are completely unintelligible to us, 
because in our society the opposite was the case. It is the husband who 
has to ask the wife for money, and our jokes and humorous sketches 
revolve round the subterfuges by which husbands try and get money out 
of the wives. It was the mother and not the father who decided the 
question of children's marriages, and in many instances even when the 
father might not approve of the match it would take place if the mother 
did; but the opposite was never heard of. 

But it is in her róle as mother that the Pakistani woman's position is 
pre-eminent. Though many a religious injunction has been disregarded 
or forgotten, the Prophet's pronouncement that * Paradise lies under the 
feet of the mother" has been one of the precepts that bas been honoured 
wholly and completely. In most Pakistani homes, men do not merely 
respect and obey their mothers, they almost worship them. In my own 
family circle and that of my husband, and in the very large circle of my 
friends and acquaintances, I have invariably found this to be true. A 
mother's word is law; her slightest wish a command, and her displeasure 
a proof of the utter unworthiness. of her sons. I can give examples where 
sons have given up property claims, have taken decisions which have 
profoundly affected their own or their children's future, and have broken 
off engagements, because their mothers wished them to do so. Even 
when, objectively seen, the mother's requests have been unreasonable or 
even wrong, the sons have acquiesced. Boys have not been sent to 
England, girls have been withdrawn without completing their studies 
from universities, marriages have been made and engagements broken 
off at the wish of mothers; and this has continued to happen until recently, 
even when the mother is old-fashioned and the sons are educated and 
westernized. It is only very recently that this almost fanatical obedience 
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to mothers is weakening. In fact to-day, waile the women have a far 
greater freedom and opportunity and are holding posts and positions on 
equal terms with men, their influence in the home is waning. There is a 
great deal of talk of the rights of women, but their privileges are certainly 
on the decline. 

That there should have been misunderstending and misconception 
regarding the position of women in Muslim countries, is however, quite 
understandable. The fact that they remained in seclusicn or ‘ purdah’ 
itself was a barrier to accurate knowledge. Not only was it impossiblé 
for men to penetrate the mystery, but even foreign women were not very 
often allowed inside Muslim homes. In Pakis:an, India, China arid most 
other Eastern countries there was a distrust of foreigners that precluded 
them from learning intimate details about nome and family. Also, the 
fact that women were kept in seclusion created a prejucice in Western 
minds. They regarded it as a sign of inferiority and bondage, and did 
not know that to us it was a mark of privilege and a badge of distinction. 
It is generally possible to get an idea of a country’s life through its litera- 
ture, but here again a difficulty presented itsel7. The early romances in 
Urdu and Persian did not attempt to give a pic:ure of the period in which 
they were written, nor did they deal with ordinary men and women in 
their everyday life. They concerned themselves with kings and queens 
of unknown countries, genii and fairies. Even so, it is not impossible to 


.get some idea through literature of the place end position of women in 


our society. From Miratul Auris, the first prose work which can lay 
claim to be called a novel, a very clear idea can be had of the women's 
position in an orthodox Muslim home. It was written in 1871, long 
before the movement for women's emancipaticn had started, and .there- 
fore cannot be regarded as in any way influeaced by it. Init we can see 
Asgari completely dominating the household. Though Akbari, the other 
sister, is as feckless and tiresome as Dora in David Copperfield, her husband 


` .yet puts up with her, tries every means to plazate and pleasz. Der because, 


as his aunt says: * Well, son, she is your.custodian-of your honour, and 
you can do nothing that will bring criticism on you.’ It goes to show 
that even when the wife was at fault the question of her husband's not 
putting up with her did not arise. But even more significant than this 1s 
the-reproach of Muhammad A4il's mother when he fails to answer her: 
“So my son, I call you and you hear me and do not answe-. -Has a 
mother's position deteriorated so much in the thirteenth century?’ 
The ‘ thirteenth century ' meant the thirteenth since the Prophet's time. 
Amongst us there was a belief that manners and morals deteriorated as 
the time went on, and what Muhammad Agil's mother is trying to say is 
that she knows manners have deteriorated a great deal, but surely. not to 
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the extent that a son should be so rude as not to answer when his mother 
calls him! 

The magnificant epic poems of Mir Anis deal with the story of the 
martyrdom of Husain and his family, which took place'in Arabia in the 
seventh céntury A.D.; but the most remarkable thing about these poems 
is that they give an absoultely accurate and detailed picture of the life and 
society of Mir Anis’s own time, namely the late eighteenth century. 
From these poems we can, therefore, get a detailed idea as to the women’s 
position in Muslim society of those days. The veneration in which a 
mother is held, the deference with which a wife is treated, the considera- 
tion that is shown for a sister and the affection that is lavished upon 
daughters—illustrations for all these attitudes can be found in Anis’s 
work, but they would make this talk too long. I would, therefore, 
confine myself to quoting just a few lines which describe a lady entering 
her carriage; I think they suffice to illustrate my point: 


Phunchee Joheen Naque Ke Qareen Dukhtarai Hyder, 
Khud Hath Pakrne Ko Barhai Sibti Paimbar, | 
Fizza toh Sanbhalai huai thi Goshai Chadar 

Thai Pardai Mahmal Ko Uthai Ali Akbar, 

Farzand Kamar Basta Chap-o-Ras khare Thae, 

Naleen Utha lainai oa Abbas Khare Thai. 


which means: . 


As the daughter of Hyder came near the door of her carriage, 

The grandson of the Prophet stepped forward himself to hand her 
in. : 

The maid was holding the edge of her train, 

And Ali Akbar (nephew) parted the curtains of the carriage. 

The sons stood on either side in attendance, 

And Abba (younger brother) stooped to pick up her shoes. 


I must add that this attitude of deference and consideration for women was 
mostly to be found in better families. It was the hall-mark of the upper 
classes. But the fact that the attitude to women was the yardstick by 
which one's place in society was measured is itself significant, and though 
in actual practice the attitude and behaviour of less cultured families 
may not have been so exemplary, even amongst the very uneducated and 
uncultured this was the yardstick by which their relative decency was 
gauged. 

As literature or, to be more correct, I should say, poetry, is the breath 
of life in our society, women have been as much conversant with it as men, 
and from Mogul times there have been women writers and poets of 
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The Empress capped by saying: 


disitsction: The modd of Babur S aae Gulbadan oe (born 
1523), are rega-ded as a classic of their kind. "Nur Jehan, wife of Emperor. 
Jehangir, Jahanara, daughter of Shah Jahan, Zebzunnissa, daughter of 
Aurung-Zeb, were all poets of- merit whose wo-k is still read and recited 
with pleasure. This does not mean that the tase for poetry was confined 
merely to the royal princesses. It was a taste that was shared by the 
whole society and by all classes of people, as is shown by many references 
and anecdotes. Empress Nur Jehan’s maid, when she broke a eon 
went up to her mistress and announced the accident i in a verse: 


" Be Qazai Aeena Cheeni Shikasth. | 
Accident of fate-has shattered the Chinese mirrcr. 


- 
Khub Shud Asbabai Khud Beeni Shikasth. 
` Good that the aid to vanity is sha-tered. 


Nur Bai, a dancing girl in the court. of Mohammed Shah, made her 
excuses to Nad:r Shah, who wanted to ee her with him to Iran, in the 
famous couplet: 


Mar. Shama J angudazum T Tu Su! phe: Dilkushar, . 
Suzum Garath ha Beenam.Meerem Cho Rukh Numai, | \ 
Nazdeekh een cheeninam Dur Aan Chuna Ke Guf: am, 

- Ne tabai Wasat daram Nai Takhatai Judai. 


which means: 


-I am the light that dies at the sight of morn. 

It burns if it does not see the light, it dies if it does see it. 

So am I, such is my condition before you and thus after you. 
Hence I do not dare to be with you nor away from you. 


It is difficult in cranslation to convey the nuancé and the subtlety of this 
verse. The younz girl had the most difficult task cf refusing the Emperor S 


` offer without offending him; and managed to do SO by: composing this 


Rubbai which has given her immortality. 
Then there is the story of the prince who, having lost a bet in- simis 


. chess, had to give one of his wives to the winner. He went into the . 


palace and told <he wives of his predicament anc asked. whom he should ' 
surrender. Each of the wives. replied in verse, giving very gocd reasons 
why they should not be the one to be given up. Their poetic names were: 
Jehan (World), Hyat (Life) and Fanai (it is difficult to give the exact sense 
of this word, but the nearest I can find is Annihilation in Eternity). The- 


. one whose name was the the World said =< Ihe king of the World needs 
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World by his side’; to which the one called Life said: ' But what use 
would the World be without Life?’ The third said: ' the World and Life 
are all too transitory; take Fanai, for only Fanai remains.  Dilaram, 
the fourth, however, went one better. Her verse not only told the prince 
why she should not be given, but also the moves by which the prince could 
defeat his opponent, describing the intricate moves in terms of chess 
and using her own name, Dilaram, which means Heart's Ease, as cleverly 
as the others had used theirs, so saving the situation for all of them. She 
said: 

Shah Durukh Badeh, 

Dilaram Madeh. 

Pheel o Paida Paish Kun 

Asap Kishath Math 
which means: 

King, give the castles away, - 

But not your Heart’s Ease. 

Put the elephants and the men ahead 

And use the horse to check-mate. 


There are many instances of this sort of complete mastery of language 
which enabled women on the spur of the moment to produce excellent 
verse. I cannot resist the temptation to quote one more example. 
Zebzunnissa's father, Emperor Aurung-Zeb, being of a puritanical dis- 
position, did not much like his daughter writing poetry, so he set her a 
task. Within twenty-four hours she was to find a second line to this 
verse: ‘ Durai Ablakh Kasai Kamdeed Maujood?’ ‘ Who has ever seen 
a black and white pearl? ' ; or, if she failed to do so, desist from writing 
poetry. The princess sat up all night thinking, but could not think of 
a suitable verse. By next morning the time was almost, up, and as she 
was dressing before going to report her failure tears kept welling up in 
her eyes, and lo, an idea came to her. The tears had melted the kohl 
in her eyes and so gave her the idea for the second line of the verse: 


Durai Ablakh Kasai Kamdeed Maujood ? 
Magar Iskai Butanai Surma Aloodh. 
Who has ever seen a black and white pearl? 
None, except when the tear drops from the 
kohled eyes of a beauty. 


Unfortunately, very little written record remains of the literary work 
even of men of these times. Civil wars, carelessness and negligence are 
responsible for the loss. There are, however, fragments to be found 
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showing that women wrote poetry often and with ease. Even the few 
examples that exist have not been available to me here, and therefore I 
have not been able to give more examples. 

Coming from the Moguls to more recen: txmes, there is a great ded 


-of unpublished poetry and: verse by women to be found in the family 


albums or ‘ bayaziz `° as they are called in Urdu; and most families would 

be able to name at least two or three women poets amongst them. 
“From 1898 when the first women's magazine, Tahzib-un-Niswan, made 

its appearance in Lahore, women's, work in prose and verse became 


available in print. In looking through the earlier pages of Tahzib, one  . 


is struck by the excellence of the verse and prose written by women. The 
thought content is not deep, but they are written with ease and simplicity, 
and go to-prove that the writers had a great deal of practice before they 
sent their work for publication. The poetess to achieve greatest distinction 
at this time was Zahida-Khatoon Shairwani. Her verses have an appealing 
sweetness and simplicity, her thoughts the purity of clear water. She 
wrote in all the traditional forms, ‘ Ghazals.’ * Quasidas' and * Elegies,’ 
as well as * Mussads ' and * Masnavi,’ which were the favoured forms for 
narrative poetry just then becoming popular. She died very young at 
the age of 26. Her collection of poems, Fi-dcus Takhai, was published 
after her death. Her sister, Nikhat Shairwaai, also wrote verse, some of ` 
which had considerable poetic merit; had she ccntinued writing, her work 
might have improved. Zahida's.contemporary, Rabia Sultan, was also 
a writer and poetess of promise, but her early death prevented the Dien 
from being fulfilled. ` 

Khurshaid Ara Begum, who is to-day odd as one of the best women 
poets, began writing very early, and her verse even then showed a complete 
command of Urdu and Persian. She does not write much now, but 
whatever she has written has a maturity ard a polish which makes it 
rank as a classic. Bugdadi Begum, Rabia Finhan and Bilgis Jamal 
wrote in the 1920s and their verse then showed promise, but the muse | 
seems to have deserted them since. Amongst the most well-known 


poets of to-day is.Safia Shamim's Malin Abadi. She writes mostly 


Ghazals and Rubbais; there is a real touch of poetic genius in them. 


Sahab Qizalbash's earlier poems had fire and promise. She does not ` 


write much now, but she is still very young and one hopes that'she will ~ 
yet fulfil the promise of her earlier work. Zohra Nigah is the youngest : 
of our women poets. She began writing at the ge of 17 only a few years 


ago; her verses have a subtle flavour, delicacy and. poignancy which 


accounts for the fame that has come to-her so quickly. 
Prose, developed late in Urdu, and therefore .ags behind verse both in 
excellence and quantity. We have a great dez] cf Urdu poetry which can 
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compare with the best poetry in other languages. But the number of 
prose works, novels or short stories which can do so is much smaller. 
The novel-made its appearance in Urdu at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and the first novelists were Nazir Ahmad and Sarshar and 
Sharar. These were followed by a host of lesser writers, including 
women. The most popular novels in the early part of the twentieth 
century were written by women. They were nearly all on social themes, 
didactic in tone and aiming at reform. Nazir Ahmad's influence could 
be strongly felt in the work of the earlier women writers, and that of 
Sarshar in others. Sharar had no women imitators, though they formed 
the largest number of his readers. Muhammadi Begum, the editor of 
Tahzib-un-Niswan, was amongst the earliest women writers. Her work 
showed the influence of Nazir Ahmad most strongly. Nazri-Sajjad- 
Hider comes next in the line of women novelists. She was a prolific 
writer and has written several novels and collections of short stories. 
A host of novels by women writers followed. Their authors were women 
who were-well known as writers of articles and essayists, but in most 
cases it was their only attempt at novel-writing. These novels were alike 
in their theme and subject matter. They were domestic novels trying to 
depict some social evil or other and seeking reform for it. Muhammadi 
Begum’s Sharif Beti, Safia Begum's 4aj-Kal, Nazri-Sajjad-Hider’s 
Akhatar Begum, Abbasi Begum’s Zohra Begum, Valida Afzal Ali’s 
Gudar ka Lal, Tyaba Begum’s Anwari Begum, Jehanara Begum’s (Begum 
Shanawaz’s) Husanara Begum, were all without exception written for 
the purpose of social reform, and because of this obviously didactic 
aim the characters in them, particularly heroes and heroines, were at 
times rather dull and wooden, and the plots were weak. But where the 
authoresses ceased to be consciously didactic they could write well. 
Their minor characters and sketches are consequently much better por- 
trayed than their major ones. These novels are of interest now and 
will be even more so for the picture they present of manners, customs 
and family life of the period. They show the effect of Western influence 
on Muslim homes; the gradual change of attitude, the intense admiration 
that was felt for things English at this period, are reflected in these novels. 
During this period it was thought that the panacea for all our ills lay in 
adopting English manners and customs, and these sentiments are expressed 
in these novels. Education for girls, the discarding of superfluous 
ceremonies, adapting a simpler way of living, these are the goals to be 
aimed at. The wearing of heavy jewellery, bright colours, eating of pan, 
sitting on takhats,’ all of these are decried as outward symbols of a 
decadent society. These novels faithfully reflected the mood before the 
national consciousness was re-born. They belong to the era of Sir 
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k r "Syed: and Hali, the era ofc Conscious Belen. T his indod: “WAS to disappear * 

. Sóonand be.succeeded by: one’ of national renaissance, the chief, herald., 

; and. embodiment of which was Iqbal: . 2.77. ANS 

“ Besides’ the woren novelists who wrote: "'urider: the direst influenée of: 

Nazir. ‘Ahmad’ and- Rashid-ul-Khairi-(an: eminent: novelist. with a strong’. 

xs * didactic vein of-a later- pefiód than Nazir Ahmad), , there were those who: 

j uz “could be. said: to be-imitators of Sarshar.’: "Mahmuda. Begum's Raushanak : 
^y Begum and: Khatoon? s: Shaukat Ara; Begum are. reminiscent. of Sarshar's $. 
. Fasarai Azad. T hey are -consequéntly. more ` ‘amusing to read-and: ‘their’ 

? 3 GAractere more livély and intétesting. They also have 4 moral vein, and’; 
their "hefoés and. heroines are the personificetion of all the virtues. : But. 
dn them:: didactism . is secondary: to the story-interest. There. is. more. 
^ noniourd in'these novels, particularly i in Shaukat Ara Begum; and- though: . 

- the héroes in each of them are’! ‘ England-returned,” and the, heroines ` : i 


= 











T: - know how to talk Englis 
in » . as. highly commendable atttibutes—the characters portrayed are! much 
Xr ess: anglicized., than: the ones in the more ‘reformist novels. `- - > - ae 


4 s < Sarvath Ara “Begum by Hainiida' Sultan, and ‘Shamah by A. R. Kháioon; m 
. 1^^. "are two: more recent novels in the same style. They follow the more-or :: 
vd tss esi conventional plot: the beautiful and virtuous heróins;. the equally... 
DE .; Virtuous. and. nóble hero, who, after many. Nicissitudes. of fortune, finally. 
-“ sueceed 3 in ‘being united to ‘each: Ol, Pe wy 
_ As. the ‘introduction of a. Jove-motif i in ‘the. Wester sense’ "Would not | 

"hae been - ‘approved. of and: would certainly: Tot have given. & correct ` - 
‘picture of our society, hero and heroine i in.all these novels mentioned are ^... 
> therefore. either -betrothed «or even "actually married. - They dre parted * 
: .« through: the machinations of enemies, and.the story concerns itself with: 
| E E ; ,. their | reverses of. fortune. ‘All ends well invariably, : however, and we leave 
the hero and. heroine happy, and with our faith in the eventual. triumph: 
~ of right. over wrong further- restored, and. Strengthened.. The chárm of» » = 
Ee ` these, novels is in the picture they give us of the colourful, ünhurried. and’ =i 
4 at = E clesie life, a: ‘life’ which i 1s. now,’ alas; a'thing of the past. e due dan 
E "The popularity of the novel Was soon to give. place to-that.of the’ short’. 
| story; and ‘consequently women: writers turned their. attérition to it. ~The.” 5 
ET. ^r  -early short stories written by. "Women appeared in. the pages: of Tahzib . 
d ` and Isinat. (another women’s magazine which-aad made its, appearance. ‘ d 
1. in- 1908); they dealt with’ social themes and had the-same- -didactic tone +" 
' “as their. novels. Khatoon.. Ahkram. was ‘the. best-known. short: story!” 

` wiiter of. this. period.’ But soon women were wriling not only. for. exclusive: - 

'. women’s. magazines. ' but. for: literary periodizals ‘such. as. M. akhzan, ` 

. Naryang-i-Khayal. and “Huindyun. With. the’. short story. came. a` new, 
^5 attitude towards’ literature, With it. ‘begat t Ine era: vof." new: writing: Ane 
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Urdu. This meant a more realistic approach to life. The work of these 
authors expressed the tendencies and complications of modern life, and 
foreshadowed the economic and political revolution that was gathering 
momentum. The new writers were definitely socialistic in their outlook, 
and had quite a different attitude to human conduct and human suffering. 
Up till now, submission, patience and indifférence had been extolled. 
The slogan of the moderns was revolt and defiance. Instead of seeking to 
stir up pity, they sought to rousé the indignation of the oppressed. The 
plots and situations which these modern short story writers used were not 
original, but they presented them from an entirely different point of view. 
Rashida Zafar and Ismat Chugtai were the two best writers of this new 
school. Rashida Zafar published only one volume of short stories, 
Aurat-Aur-Dusre-Asfane; the smouldering indignation and merciless 
portrayal of character that 1s shown. in these short stories marked the 
writer as outstanding. It is a pity that her complete absorption in 
politics—she later became an active Communist worker—prevented her 
from writing anything further; and her early death some years ago put 
an end to the hope that she might some day write again. Ismat Chugtai 
is pre-eminent amongst short story writers in Urdu to-day. .She has 
written full-length novels as well, but it 1s in the short story that she 1s at 
her best. Her writing has a rapier-like quality, and she can present any 
situation in a few deft strokes. She is merciless in exposing sham and 
hypocrisy. Her cynicism has a bitter but astringent quality. Her two 
volumes of short stories, Chotain and Kalian are amongst the best stories 
that can be found in the Urdu language. Her short novels, Dhani 
Baukan and Ziddi are also very good. Her first and only full-length 
novel, Tairi Lakir, though it has the same flavour as her short 
stories, shows that she cannot handle the plot of a novel as dex- 
terously as that of a short story. She has now taken to writing scripts 
for the cinema. The lure of the screen has already deprived Urdu litera- 
ture of some of its best writers. We can only hope that it has not taken 
Ismat Chugtai also. e ss 

Saleha Abid Hussain is a writer of distinction in Urdu. Her stories 
have a poignant realism, but not the bitter quality of cynicism which is 
to be found in some of the other realist writers. There is no false senti- 
mentality in Saleha, but neither has she the almost malevolent delight in 
showing the worst in human nature. Saleha is not unaware of life's 
shadows, but they do not obscure her vision of the sunshine. She knows 
and writes about much that is sad; in fact, there is an awareness in her 
stories of how helpless man is against destiny, but a ray of hope illuminates 
this sombre picture. Niras Main Aas, which means ‘ Hope in Despair,’ 
the title of one of her works, can be said to describe the mood that 
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pervades all her work. Her first collection of stort, stories, Nagash Awal, 
- appeared during the 1930s; she has followed th:s by two other collections, 


Sazi Hasti and Niras Main Aas. Her fist full-length novel, Uzra, 


_ which appeared about nine years ago, can be considered to be in the best 


tradition of the Urdu novel-writing. The characters are perhaps a little 
too idealized to be entirely convincing, but the picture they convey of a 
Muslim home is an admirable one. The colours are subdued; the picture 
is golden and mellow like an old print. Her second novel, Atisha 


Khamosh, is a recent publication. The story is not so well constructed as 


that of Uzra, but there are passages in it which make good reading. Her 
most recent work is a critical appreciation of Hali, one of the most 
important poets, critics and essayists of the last century. She is admirably 


suited for this task, for she has the ability to write and also-a great deal of- 


personal knowledge, as she is a great-granddaughter of Hali. — . 
Chronologically Hijab Ismail (Mrs. Imtiaz Ali Taj) belongs to the same 

period, but her attitude and style of writing are entirely different from 

those of her contemporaries. She can be callec the Elinor Glyn amongst 


_the lady novelists. She is an escapist par excellence, and her stories are 


surcharged with romance. She takes the reader into a dream-world, into - 


an atmosphere of ‘ might. and light and half-light, Her characters are’ 


as unreal as her atmosphere. Itis difficult tc decide in which country the 


scene is laid, for the setting has all the voluptucus richness, romance and 


colour that one associates with oriental harems, together with the luxur- 
ious modernity of a Fifth Avenue flat. Ther romances are supposed to 
be pages depicting fragments of the heroines Lfe. The strange thing is 
that on their first appearance these romarces were taken to be true 


_ recollections of Hijab Ismail’s own childhood. This shows that despite  . 
their utter unreality she had somehow managéd to make them convincing. - 


Their vivacity and humour makes them interesting reading, and perhaps 


their great popularity in the '30s is due to the fact that they presented such ' 


a complete contrast to the works of other writers of that time. The 
first of these ‘stories was Meri natamam mukabbat, aur dusre afsane. 


- This was followed by several others: Lash aur dusre afsane, Kaunt Ilyas ki 
 maut and Sanobar Ke Sai. In.these later romances Hijab has recourse 


to a rather macabre type of adventure story; they are written in imitation 
of the early English and American stories of blood and slaughter, but 
Hijab Ismail somehow manages to’give even these a romantic background. 


— 


Strange islands, ruins and haunted castles on the outskirts of African - 


and American deserts are chosen as scenes for these eerie stories of murder, 
poisoning and intrigue. The plots are well corstructed and the endings 
always unexpected, and in most cases it turrs out that the strange hap- 
penings that gave rise to such fears are traced to some quite harmless 
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cause. Hijab Ismail, though she enjoyed great popularity, found no 
imitators; perhaps because her writing is so much an expression of her 
own strange personality, and therefore her works stand in isolation, 
neither being influenced by. the trend of her time nor influencing others. 
The short story continued to concern itself with the social and political 
problems which were further accentuated by partition and the debacle 
that followed after it. 

Aamna Nazli’s stories are extremely short; in fact some of them can be 
considered merely as sketches; but she has a penetrating observation 
and the ability to present in a few deft strokes the limitations and frus- 
trations of the lower-middle-class life. The soul-destroying struggle 
against grinding poverty, the bitterness that is accentuated by the existence 
of great wealth alongside it, the drabness of these people’s everyday life, 
which now appears even more drab in comparison with the glamour that 
can be seen in the cinema—this is the theme of Aamna Nazli’s stories in 
Dushala aur dusre afsane and her stories that appear in Ismat. These 
are at times rather frightening in their unvarnished presentation of bitter 
reality. 

Qurat-ul-ain Hyder's volume of short stories, Sitaron Sai Aage, is a 
forerunner of the new type of writing which is likely to become popular 
in Pakistan. English words and phrases such as ' bored, ‘ dash!’, 
* goodness gracious me! ’, ‘ it is the limit! ’, are liberally sprinkled through 
the story. Even whole sentences are in English. This jars on the con- 
servative and the purist, but as Qurat-ul-ain Hyder writes of the smart 
slick set, it can be said to be an accurate portrayal. Her full-length 
novel, Maire-Bhi-Sunam-Khane-Hain, paints on a larger canvas the same 
picture that one finds in Sitaron Sai Aage. The time is just at the end 
of the last war, when the national movement is gathering momentum in 
India. But the dashing young airmen and smart lacquered ladies of 
Qurat-ul-ain Hyder’s society are only dimly aware of the significance of 
it all. They go about their hectic life, oblivious of the gathering storm, 
their rather incoherent discussions being the only proof that they are 
even aware of the situation. Qurat-ul-ain Hyder has succeeded in por- 
traying only a particular segment of society, but she has managed to 
convey its subtle naunces and brittle unreality. Qurat-ul-ain Hyder was 
born in a literary milieu. Both her father and mother are writers of 
merit in Urdu, and her own writing shows promise. She is still very 
young, and it is to be hoped that she will continue to write and that ber 
work will gain in maturity and depth. 

The sisters Hajra Masroor and Khatija Masroor write in the style of 
Ismat Chugtai. There is the same economy of effect, the same vein of 
cynical realism, the same almost jubilant delight in shocking conservative 
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opinion ‘by flouting the taboos. They began to write just before the 
establishment of Pakistan, when still in their "teens, and though even now 
they are hardly out of their twenties, yet they are considered as amongst 
the best writers in Urdu. I have not seen any of their work in recent 
years, but what they wrote immediately after partition was provocative, 


challenging and controversial. Tasnim Salim Chitari is amongst the - 


most promising young women writers. Her collection of short stories, 


_ Raqsi Sharar, contains some very good work. Sitra tooth Gaya has a 


sincerity and poignancy which is seldom found in so young a writer, and 
Bhuka Hai Bangal shows an awareness of social problems and a sense of 


reality which is surprising in one brought up in such sheltered luxury 


as Tasnim. It is to be earnestly hoped that she will continue to write. 


Mumtaz Shireen's eminence in Urdu literature is due more to her - 


critical essays, which are excellent, than to her short stories. She does, 
however, write short stories as well, and her long short stories, Depak 
and Bharat Natya, which have the riots that fcllowed the establishment 
of Pakistan as their theme, are, powerfully written and have a stark 


. realism about them. She, together with her husband, edited Naya- Daur, 
a quarterly literary magazine which ranked amongst the foremost pro- . 


ductions of its kind in Pakistan. 
I have attempted in this brief survey to give some idea of the place of 


" women in the life and literature of Pakistan. ` 1 have tried to show that 


this place has always been occupied and is no: oaly.a recent achievement. 
The serenity and the absence of stress and strain in our women’s lives 
offered the ideal conditions for writing, and are the reason why—though 
there then was hardly any formal education— we find such a large number 
of writers amongst women in the early part of the century. There has 


been a conspicuous decrease in their numbers of recent years, and during 


the last few the output of established writers even has been very meagre. 
Neither the atmosphere nor the pace at which one lives to-day is suitable 


for creative writing, but it will be a great loss indeed if women, as a result 


of having entered the arena of public life, were to give up the field of 
literature, to which their contribution has been remarkable and for which 
they have a natural aptitude. 


* The Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture delivered to the Commonwealth Section of the Royal Society of 


Arts with Sir Harold Shoobert, CIE, Eb, Secretary of the Pakistan Society, in tke Chair. — Reproduced by permission. , 
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World’s Primary Producers 
MONTREAL AND NEW DELHI OPINIONS 


Greatest significance of the Montreal and New Delhi Conference was the 
recognition that the main problem facing the world to-day was the widening, 
rather than the narrowing, gap between progress in the industrialized and 
that in the under-developed countries. It was also appreciated that the 
effect of the 1957 recession on commodity prices; and the consequent lower- 
ing of the earning capacity of countries dependent on commodity exports, 
had world-wide significance. 


NY decline in the earning power of the primary producing countries 
would, as a secondary effect, react upon the economy of the 
industrialized countries themselves, since it would affect their 
"purchasing power as buyers of products of industrial countries, 
and the impact of this on production and employment in the industrial 
countries should not be underestimated. There was also a growing 
recognition that a far more positive attitude was necessary towards 
providing external economic assistance to poorer countries, to help them 
in their efforts to raise their standards of living, and that the provision of 
such aid was to the interest of industrialized countries as well. 






EFFECT OF DECLINING COMMODITY PRICES 


Not unnaturally, the Commonwealth Conference itself was dominated 
by the problem of declining commodity prices, and its impact on the 
economies of the less-developed countries. The fall in commodity prices 
had hit the foreign-exchange earnings of primary producing countries, 
and their imports had been further restricted by the.fact that there had 
been no similar fall in the prices of manufactured goods which they needed 
to buy. Since industrial development is a basic problem facing the new 
and developing members of the Commonwealth, who want capital goods 
at the cheapest prices and on the longest possible credit terms, any decline 
in their own export earnings makes the achievement of this purpose 
even more difficult. 

The Conference recognized the serious problems caused for Common- 
wealth countries by the prevalence of wide fluctuations in many com- 
modity prices, and agreed on the need for immediate action, which was 
urgent and important, so as to bring about more assured conditions for 
commodity trade and the mitigation of the difficulties at present facing 
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: low-cost producers of pati apticuliural arid: nai E cs) The. 

- Communiqué of the Commonwealth Conference said ; We further- agree - 

| that this situation calls for : (a) the maintenance of a high and expanding 

demand i in industrial countries which will promcte the económic develop- p3 

ment of countries primarily depending upon exports of raw materials— ] 

.. Commonwealth countries are: tesolved.to achieve as high: levels of demand. * 

- ds possible, consistent with the need to avoid infla-ion; (b) concerted, actioñ, x 

; where. appropriate, to moderate. excessive. short-term- flüctuations in-fhe 

. prices of primary products; (c) measures tc mitigate the adverse effects. . 

. of protection áfforded to basic agricultural commodities and minerals. t 
^"-Furthermore, the Conférence pointed out that arrangements for price E 

stabilization of some commodities. already existed; but for others-it was” * = 

_agreed to participate in am examination of the € éicuation om a commodity- , 

. by‘commodity. basis; with, a view to arriving at understandings about- 

-the best method-of moderating short-term. fluctuetions. It was recognized - 

. that-effective action- would require the” participation of the important, 

| iron and consuming countries throughout <he world. ` It was hoped: - 

that ‘countries outside-the Commonwealth wouikd-join in Such schemes, 

as had happéned.i in the case of the International Sugar‘Agreement.. |’ «. 
-"The Report of the 13th ‘Annual Meeting of the Intérnational Monetary: . 

Fund, which was-released for the. New Delhi! Conference, also stressed the’ 

effect that declining commodity: ‘prices’ ‘Had had 01 ‘the economy of under- - ue 

. developéd countries." Many. of the primary, producing . countries: had - 

- encountered considerably greater difficulties thar -he industrial eçonomies,”. 

‘as a result of the world éconcmic recession in 1957. -Lower industrial © 

;, production accentuated the downward movzment, so that these prices ` 

declined: by some-15 per cent between thé:first quarter of 1957 and 1958: 27 

| The: Fund said this trend coulc have a depressing effect: on, world trade. ge : 

"While a renewed. expansion of industrial production would Tielp. primary’. 

- "producers, . ás-a'rule; the Fund said. these ' couatriés.. would ‘still have: 

; important problems for which there, were no easy solutions.: Pro grammes | 

for diversifying thie economics of primary producing countries were more. 

"difficult to finance in periods of declining fóreign-exchange receipts. ` 
Prevention and correction of: excessive cyclical fluctuations, says. ioe 

” Report, is à responsibility primarily for the large industrial countries— - 
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" &task which they should undertake both in Henr own interests and i in the TT 
| interests of the rest of the world. 
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The Commonwealth Conference itself. ed: that instability i in. com: E 
~ modity prices, was particularly serious for, countries which depended on: f. es 
, only one or two commodities for their export-earnings; since it. deprived -. 
them ofa-stable basis on which to'plàn their Cevelopment } programme.. 

The communiqué also said: “We 2 aee. how "— it Js: "hat | 
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efforts should be made to avoid placing obstacles in the way of exports 
of manufactured goods from the less-developed countries of the Common- 
wealth." 


NEED FOR MORE RAPID ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENI 


In both Montreal and New Delhi, the aim of expanding world economy 
was recognized, together with the need for international action to promote 
it. This was one of the healthiest features of both Conferences. While 
Commonwealth countries are aware that the prosperity of one country is 
dependent upon that of the other, this recognition that the welfare of 
primary producing countries is the only solid basis for expanding econo- 
mies in industrialized countriés has, so far, not been fully appreciated. 

From Montreal, the question was summarized as follows: “ In our 
judgment, it is of the utmost importance that programmes for develop- 
ment in the less-developed countries of the Commonwealth should be 
successful, and that the hopes that they have aroused should not be 
frustrated. We cannot be indifferent to the poverty in some Common- 
wealth countries. The concern we feel is based fundamentally on common 
humanity, but it is supported as well by the knowledge that the economic 
development of Commonwealth countries would be of material benefit 
to us all... We agree that we must do all we can, even to the extent of 
some sacrifice, to assist in the solution of these vital problems. 

" One of the sharpest limitations of development is the world-wide 
shortage of capital. It was realized that under-developed countries have 
to mobilize increasingly their own savings to finance their programmes of 
capital investment. But when they have done as much as they can, a 
large gap will still remain if economic development is to proceed at an 
adequate pace. That gap can be filled only by investment from abroad. ... 
The needs of under-developed countries for capital cannot be fully met 
from within the Commonwealth, and they must-continue to look also to 
other countries and to the international institutions, especially the Inter- 
national Bank, for development finance." 


"CRISIS OF PROGRESS’’ 


The great value of the New Delhi Conference was that representatives 
from industrialized countries, faced with the actual reality of Asian 
poverty, found it hard to repeat the conventional phrases of ''over- 
ambitious development projects," with which, in the past, they have be- 
littled the necessity of the development programmes and plans initiated 
by countries like India. It is unlikely that, in the future, phrases of this 
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nature will again be current. Most of the delegates were impressed by the 
urgent needs of Asian countries, and many reiterated a phrase coined by | 
the Indian: Minister of Finance—Mr. Morarji Desai—that the payments 
difficulties which India had run into: were not a cause for shame and the 
result of bad management, but the inevitable “ crisis of progress." | 
This, indeed, was one of the causes which accounted for the surprising 


‘warmth of the general support for the increase in the contributions to the 


Fund’s and the Bank's resources, which went through so smoothly at 
the New Delhi Conference. The general feclirg now is that the problein 
of industrial development in the under-developed countries (which is the: 
basis for continued expansion in industrialized countries), is really too 


. big for existing international organizations: too urgent for slow experi- 


ments like the International Finance Corporaton and the suggested new 
Development Association. 

The joint responsibility of under-developed and industrialized countries 
in meeting these problems was fully recognized, and this same feeling has 
been re-echoed in the recent GATT Annual Report, which says: “ The 
avoidance of business cycles, and the mairtenance of a steady growth 
at home, are the main contributions that h:ghlv industrialized countries. 
can make to the stabilization of the markets of primary products.” As 
Roy Harrod pointed out in a recent article in the Financial Times, Europe 
holds the key to this in the coming period. “‘ Europe an imports from out- 
side Europe are greater than U.S. imports; the crux of the recent world 
problems has been the flattening out of European demand after a pro- 
longed period of abnormal expansion... . . One cannot expect the high 
rate of growth of European imports that obtained before 1956 to be 
restored, but there should be a substantial growth and, without it, the 
best laid plans of Commonwealth or International Bank will go awry.” 


PLANS TO INCREASE AID TO THE LESS- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


. (d) U.K. loans. Methods to help the under-developed countries, and 


jd to right their balance-of-payments difficulties, included the announcement 
.." at the Montreal Conference of new methcds to provide loans by the 
' United Kingdoms, involving the announcement that the U.K. Government 


would make Commonwealth assistance loens from Exchequer funds. 
In the case of the independent Commonwealth countries, these would be 


. made under. authority already available to the U.K: Government under 
. Section 3 of the Export Guarantees Act of 1942 anc 1957. So far as the 


Colonial Territories are concerned, provisior. for the new system of loans 


will be. made in the context of the extension of zhe Colonial Development 
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and Welfare Acts. Loans made under Section 3 of the Export Guarantees 
Act, which will be tied to U.K. exports, will carry interest at a rate córres- 
ponding to the current rate on U.K. Government borrowing, in addition 
to a management charge of one-quarter of one per cent. 

(b) Canadian loans. Canada undertook to recommend to its Parliament 
that the Canadian contribution to the Colombo Plan should be raised 
from $35 million to $50 million a year, for the next three years. In addi- 
tion, Canada indicated that it would continue to provide substantial 
quantities of wheat and flour to less-developed countries of the Common- 
wealth, on the basis of grants and loans. Canada would also extend aid 
to countries in Africa and the West Indies, not covered by the Colombo 
Plan. “a 

(c) Expansion of resources of IMF and World Bank. In New Delhi, the 
concrete achievements of the Conference centred on the decision to 
consider expansion of the resources of the IMF and the World Bank. The 
executive directors will recommend a 50 per cent increase in the Fund 
quotas and the doubling of the Bank subscription by the end of the year 
to permit legislation in the U.s., the U.K., and other countries. 

(d) International Development Association. The United States made a 
suggestion for an International Development Association which would 
join with the World Bank in cases where full repayment of a World Bank 
loan in hard currencies would place an undue strain on the borrowing 
country. Such a loan would then be repayable, at least m part, in soft 
currency. The American representative emphasized that it was essential 
for the success of such an institution that it receive broad financial support 
from industrialized countries. 

Important support for this project came from the President of the 
World Bank, who said: “ I- believe the proposal is both imaginative and 
constructive, and worthy of the most careful study by all of us. There is 
a real need in many countries for additional development investment 
capital on terms which impose little or no burden on the balance of pay- 
ments and, if the Bank should be in a position to make contributions 
in this form, I feel confident that we would be able to push ahead with many 
projects now held up because they cannot appropriately be financed on 
a hard-loan basis. The Indian Finance Minister suggested that the need 
was rather for a different kind of new lending body. World Bank loans 
bad to be restricted “ to strictly competitive and bankable projects." 
There was some need, therefore, * for some supplementary agency to 
make long-term loans for certain types of projects which, though not 
capable of yielding an adequate financial return, are basic to development." 

The great value of both Montreal and New Delhi has been the recogni- 
tion that steps must be taken to improve the position of under-developed 
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countries by schemes: which will give some stability to earnings from 
commodity exports, and by the provision of development capital for their 
plans of economic development. The recognition of these problems is in 
itself a step forward, the importance of which should not be under- 
estimated; but problems of commodity price stabilization are extremely 
intractable, and attempts to solve them internationally in the past have 
so far not met with any notable success. 

What also’ remains to be szen is whether the measures of moderate 
easement, and some increzse in international liquidity and the facilities 
for borrowing which were achieved both at Montreal and in New Delhi, 
will serve to turn the balance, arid bring about a revival of economic 
activity. 

On the evidence at present ayaiabie, it appears likely that in the period 
ahead the problems of economic development facing the world will be 


‘more intractable than was anticipated at these Conferences, and that it will - 


require more extensive measures to deal with them. 
Courtesy Far East Trade. 





Training Indian Steelworkers 7 


HE fourth party of the 300 Indian engineers have arrived in the 

United Kingdom under Colombo Plan auspices for training in 

steelworks and engineering shops. Like the three other. groups 

already in the United Kingdom,. the 19 engineers of this group 
are to be given special training for supervisory posts in the new steel- 
works now being built at Durgapur, in Bengal. 

This will bring to 88 the number of Indians in the United. Kingdom 
under this training programme. . The first group, comprising 19 engineers 
who began their courses in October, 1957, complete their training this 
month and:sailed from Liverpool on November 29th, 1958. 

The fourth group spent a week in London, attending a special introduc- 
tory course arranged for them by the British Council and the British 
Iron and Steel Federation, and then dispersed to steel works and factories 
up and down the country to begin their training, which, for most of them, 
will last for a year. 


The Durgapur steelworks is under. construction at-a village 110 miles 
north-west of Calcutta, on the River Damodar. The plant, which will 
eventually cover an area of about seven square miles, will have a pro- 
duction capacity of 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots and 360,000 tons of 
pig-iron a year. The total cost of the plant is likely to exceed £102 million, 
of which £56 million will be spent on equipment from the United Kingdom. 
The United Kingdom Government is lending £15 million to the Indian 
Government to assist them to meet their needs of foreign exchange in 
financing this project. 

The Government of India’s decision to build a plant at Durgapur 
was based on recommendations of a Colombo Plan Mission which, led 
by Sir Eric Coates, visited India in April, 1955, to advise on the develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry in India. | 

The Government of India signed a contract for the construction of the 
steel works by the Indian Steel Works Construction Company——IscOoN-—— 
a Consortium of 13 United Kingdom companies which was formed to 
carry out the work. ISCON comprises the following firms: Davy and 
United Engineering Co. Ltd., Head, Wrightson and Co. Ltd., Simon 
Carves, Ltd., the Wellman Smith Owen Engineering Corporation, Ltd., 
British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., the English Electric Co. Ltd., 
General Blectric Co. Ltd., Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Export Co. 
Ltd., Sir William Arrol & Co. Ltd., Cleveland Bridge and Engineering 
Co. Ltd., Dorman Long (Bridge and Engineering) Ltd., Joseph Parks & 
Son, Ltd., and the Cementation Company Ltd. 

Altogether 300 Indians will be trained in the United Kingdom over a 
period of four years for supervisory positions in the new steel works now 
being built at Durgapur in Bengal. 

The travel cost and maintenance grants for these trainees will be met 
by the United Kingdom Government under the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme of the Colombo Plan. The purpose of the training is to give the 
Indians, most of whom are graduates in mechanical, electrical, or chemical 
engineering, specialized training to fit them for particular posts in the 
organization which is being formed to operate the new plant at Durgapur. 

The training facilities are being provided free by the British steel 
industry and by the manufacturers of the plant which will be installed in 
the new works. The British Iron and Steel Federation and the Indian 
Steelworks Construction Company Limited are advising on the actual 
training programmes which will provide, not only experience in iron and 
steel manufacturing processes, but experience in the construction of plant 
which the trainees will later operate and maintain. 
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A discovery- and industrial viilization of Sui, Gas: has- focused 


i . being: 1,183,786, 000 ‘cubic feet and that of. Dhulian: gas. a Attock. oi; 


e Company 3,560,869, ,000 cubic feet; . i 


A ban on ‘the. -grant of fresh: oil pete to the oil companies "m 


operating in Pakistan. Was imposed in November- 1957, to ensure an 


?| Y .. intensive. search for. oil in the aréd- held by them; The oil cómpaniés * 





= . 


^. have iprotested. against this ban and the matter is being re-examined by £. 
LC thé Government with the help of an Oil Consultant whose. services, have". RUE 
| "recently been. obtained. under. the United Nations. "Technical Assistance. | 


- 


“Programme, |. - ] 2 


i. ae Negotiations are in progress with two óthe- oil Gompanist for explora-. 
-.tionrand production: of oil in Pakistan. Thé terms,of Agreement have. 
- been finalized with one of them while nego liazions- with the others. are x 
^ in an:advanced: stage.. je 
. - Attocks ‘have been ' producing eil. since Before: independencé’ from’ Seat 
p Khaur, Dhulian J Joya Mair and Balkassar. ‘dnd have recently started 
“production of natural: gas from Dhulian. Their subsidiary’ Company”: ` 


viz.» Pakistan Oilfields have started. | producing small quantities ‘of oil ; 


p “from Karsal’ about 10 ‘miles: from Balkassar, ‘The only other p 

 ".Company 4s Pakistan’ Petroleum, deriving. its production.'of oil from ; 
. Chakwal, adjacent to Balkassar,. since 1949 end cf, natural gas; from 
_ Sui, sirice 1955. oe 


Increased” activity . in the sphere. of expiration: ad prospeciitig jor 


| : “oil led to. increase in. production from the ‘known. fields on the one hand.. 
and to: the discovery’ of -some new sources on the other. The. discovery ^ 
ofi Sui gas, needs no elaboration: _it has been responsible a ‘remodelling - 


: international attention, on. ‘Pakistan's mineral resources: ` Con-*, 

sequently seven internationally reputed oil companies -aré- vigor- : 
E ^" ously engaged. i in. RUN Operations chat may: yield: Pakistan its | 
-richest bonanza—oil, - palos 
~ The production: of oit has: increased. froi: 333 944: barrels in 1947 t 16 - 
:1,924,694 barrels i in 1957. Productión of netural: gas which commenced | 
Vin 1955 rose gradually to 15,398;729, 000. Cubic feet registering an. inerease | 
74 iof 47-5" per cent over the 1956 figüre of: 10.440,972,000 cubic. feet: Of "uM 

''-the total production of oil; 1,541,836 barrels Were produced by the Attóck. Hs 
-Oil €ómpany,. 380,103 barrels by: Pakistan: Petroleum’ Limited and E Te 

. .TeSt by Pakistan Oilfields Limited. ‘These companies share the production ` 

` óf natural gas, the production. of Sui Gas by Pakistan Petroleum Limited: 


Pakistan's Mineral Wealth e d 
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the development plans of West Pakistan and has affected saving of con- 
siderable foreign exchange by reducing import of other fuels. Utiliza- 
tion of Sui gas paved the way for commercial use of Dhulian gas produced 
by Attock Oil Company. Another important discovery is that of 
natural gas at Sylhet. Plans to use Sylhet gas have been prepared. 
The utilization of this would go a long way in the industrial development 
of that branch. Traces of oil and gas have been found in the course of 
drilling ata number of other places but no further discoveries of commer- 
cial value, except that at Karsal which has been yielding limited produc- 
tion of oil, have yet been made. Geological and geophysical operations 
continue to be carried on in various sectors by the various oil companies 
and actual drilling is in progress at several places particularly at Adhi, 
Kallar-Kahar and Karsal (Distt. Jhelum), Bannh (Distt. Kalat), Nand- 
rakki (Distt. Kohat) and Lakhra (Distt. Dadu) in West Pakistan and at 
Lalmai (Distt. Tippera) in East Pakistan. 


IRON ORE 


Several deposits of Iron-ore have been discovered in Mianwali, Sar- 
godha, Attock and Chagai Districts of West Pakistan and in Chitral. 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation have for some time been 
engaged in prospecting these deposits to ensure setting up of an Iron-ore 
and Steel factory. Regular mining of the ore depends on the establish- 
ment of a plant. A quantity of 23,000 tons of this mineral was produced 
as a result of prospecting by Pakistan Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion and by another concessionaire of Iron-ore in West Pakistan. 


COAL 


Workable deposits of indigenous coal occur in the salt Range of the 
Rawalpindi Division, Makerwal of the Mianwali District, Sore Range 
and Mach area of the Quetta and Kalat Division and Jhimpir of the 
Hyderabad Division. The production of coal during 1956-57 was 600,000 
tons. 

Considerable deposits of brown coal or peat have been discovered in 
East Pakistan. The Government of East Pakistan are planning to start 
drilling on a commercial basis. | 

One of the biggest deposits of chromite in the world 1s found in the 
Hindubagh, Chaghai, and Kalat areas of West Pakistan. 

The exploitation of sulphur deposits at Kohi-i-Sultan is expected to 
start in the near future. 

A Pakistani firm has made successful experiments to make antimony 
trioxide in a pilot plant 1n Karachi. 
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. in 1956. 


OTHER MINERALS 


The minerals being worked in thé Karachi Federal Capita] area are 
limestone and silica-sand. The production of limestone in 1957, in 
Karachi, amounted to 174,400 tons as against 203,321 tons in 1956. The 
production of silica-sand for 1957 was 6,600 tons as against 5 ,093 tons .. 


Q3. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Geological survey and prospecting is the initial step in the exploitation 
of the mineral wealth of the country, ànd ir the setting up of industries 
manufacturing mineral products. As recommended by the Planning 
Board, Government intend to accelerate the search for economic minerals, ` 
i.e. minerals suitable for export and for meeting the requirements of new. 
industries. With that objective in view, provoszls to expand the Geolo-- 
gical Survey Department have been accepted by Goverrmert and the 
first stage of this scheme has already been put into effect. ‘This expansion : 


_ plan includes doubling the 1957 strength (30) of the geological staff by 


1960, together with suitable increases in the supporting geophysical and . 
geochemical sections. A drilling-section for testing mineral Geposits in 
depth has recently been established. These new posts in depth bas, 
recently been established. These new ‘posts. will be filled by Pakistani 
graduates. Government have also agreed to build a permanent head- 


quarters of the Department at Karachi, to replace the present temporary .. 
headquarters now at Quetta;-end to provide a suitable branch office at ` 


Dacca. Both of these offices will have geolcgical libraries and museums 
for use i the general public and by students. | 


ICA ASSISTANCE 


Closely linked with this G.s.P. expansion scheme is an ICA aid-project: 


a Geological Survey Advisory Service. This project was implemented ` 


in late 1956 by the assignment of a U.s. Geological Adviser to the Depart- 
ment. The scheme was expanded in 1957 tc include the services of two . 
U.S. GeologicalSupervisers. It has now been further extended to include, - 
during 1958 and 1959, the provision free of cost of additional field and 
laboratory equipment valued at $170,000 and the services of an additional 


Geological Superviser who will be qualified in Mining Geology. In 
. addition to accelerating mineral exploration. these geological specialists 


will train GSP staff in up-to-date methods of geo_ogical field work, labora- 
tory research, and presentation of maps and reports. The equipment to 
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be provided will meet the main requirements of the Department for a 
number of years. 

As a part of this aid-project, the G.s.P. palaeontologist has already 
commenced a one-year study-tour in the U.S., and three additional 
G.S.P. officers will be participating in study tours during 1958/59. 

For testing mineral deposits by drilling, ICA have provided the Drilling 
Section with core-drills and the services of a U.s. drilling specialist. These 
are being used in exploring the coalfields of West Pakistan and the 
manganese deposits of the Las Bela area. / 


WORK CARRIED OUT DURING THE YEAR 


Field-surveys fall into three categories: (1) Detailed, large scale mapping 
and prospecting of known deposits of possible economic value; (2) General 
geological mapping of little known or previously unexplored areas; and 
(3) Engineering geology and water supply investigations. 

In East Pakistan the detailed prospecting of the peat deposts of Faridpur 
District was continued; the total proved reserves of raw peat in this area 
are now about 1,000 million tons. The peat occurs at a shallow depth, 
mainly under good agricultural land which would become permanently 
flooded were the peat removed and the land not restored to its original 
level; also the area becomes flooded during the monsoon period. To 
advise on the best means of extracting, processing and utilizing this 
valuable source of fuel and of chemicals, the Director, G.s.P. proposed 
that a Peat Committee be constituted; this has been done. Investiga- 
tions into the mining of the peat have already been taken up, in colla- 
boration with P..D.C. In the Bejoypur area of Mymensingh District, 
useful deposits of refractory clays were discovered early in 1957. These 
may well prove suitable for use in ceramic industries. The detailed 
survey of these deposits is being continued. Certain limestone occurences 
were also discovered; preliminary results are promising. 

In West Pakistan, large scale survey of the Sor Range/Deghari coalfield 
near Quetta was taken up with the object of producing maps and other 
data suitable for estimating reserves accurately and for planning mine- 
development. In this work, a United Nations coal-mining: specialist is 
collaborating. 

Similar detailed. surveys of the iron-ore deposits of Dalbandin, Ghagai 
District and of Dammer Nissar, Chitral were carried out, the latter in 
collaboration with P.1.D.c. geological staff. Prospecting, with a view to 
determining the continuation of the deposits in depth is planned for 1958. 
Minor quantities of gold were found in the rocks associated with the 
Dalbandin Iron-ore; this discovery is being followed up. 
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A detailed survey of the onyx-marble deposits of the Nokkundi area, 
Ghagai District was also made. The reserves are very large. When 
polished, this provides very attractive ornamertal stone for which there 
is a foreign demand. 

Detailed geclogical mapping aud prospecting of the aluminous clays 
and bauxite deposits of the Muzaffarabad area, Azad Kashmir, showed 
that the deposits are less promising than was anticipated on the evidence 
of a few earlier analyses. ‘In the Campbelipur area, the ferruginous | 
bauxite deposits were prospected. Analyses show that they are not oF 
high quality; the question of their utilization is being examined. | 

In the Ras Koh, Ghagai District, the copper/magnetite occurrence of 
Bandegaon nala was mapped in detail. Access to the deposits is difficult; 
nevertheless, it deserves prospecting in depth. 

Deposits of fluorite in Kalat were examined end a supply to the Mog- 
halpura Workshops of the N.W. Railway was arranged. 

In Waziristan, in Kurram Agency, and in Tribal areas near Peshawar, 
occurrences of copper-ore, chromite, glass-send, soapstone, asbestos 
and iron-ore were examined. Of these, the scapstone is beirg mined; 


_ the chromite offers possibilities. In Upper Swat, a lead deposit, occurring - 
" ata high altitude, also offers possibilities of exp!oitation. 


Ci 


In Hazara District, reports of certain valuable metallic ores (columbite 
and tantalite) are being followed up. 

In the search for petroleum, the oil-companies made Frequent use of 
the information available in the G.s.p. Library. The Director advised 
Government on certain aspects of the oil/gas prospecting programme. 

- Geologic advice and assistance continued to be given on engineering 
geology and water supply schemes and severa. independent ground-water - 
investigations were carried out. In certain of these investigations, the 
geophysical section played an important part. G S.P."geologists continued 
to be associated with the Warsak and Mangla Dam Projects and the 
Ground Water Development Organization, Lahore; advice was given to 
the East Pakistan Flood Control Mission for UNTAA. Investigations for 
groundwater were carried out in the Karachi and Hyderabad Divisions; 
in Quetta Division, a scheme for testing the value of tube-wells for 


. increased agriculture in the Zhob Valley was >reposed and in collabora- | 


tion with the local irrigation authorities is being put into effect. 
During the year, assistance was given to the Geology Departments of 


the Universities of Karachi ard the Panjat ty arranging specialized 


courses of lectures and field-training camps. 

During 1958,59, a number of the investigations referred to aoove will 
be continued. An important phase of the programme will be the training of 
present and newly recruited staff. The following are the more important 
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investigations proposed. In East. Pakistan: Continuation of the peat 
prospecting programme; Geological survey of the Karnafuli reservoir 
area; Investigation of limestone deposits of St. Martin’s Island; Survey 
of the northern border regions with special reference to the occurrence of 
limestone, coal, iron-stone, clays and hard rock suitable for road metal; 
and Continuation of detailed survey and prospecting of clay deposits 
and possible iron-stone near Bejoypur. - In West Pakistan: Continuation 
of mineral surveys in Chagai District; Detailed mapping and prospecting, 
by drilling, of the manganese deposit near Las Bela; Completion of detailed 
mapping and prospecting of the Sor Range-Deghari coalfield near 
Quetta and commencement of geological survey of the Khost-Sharigh- 
Harnai coalfields, Quetta Division; Geological-geophysical survey of a 
part of the Hindubagh chromite area; Detailed geological survey of the 
Kalabagh iron-ore deposits, incollaboration with P.1.D.c.; Commencement 
of survey of the coal deposits of the Trans-Indus (Makarwal) and Eastern 
Salt Range areas; drilling to be carried out in the latter area; Detailed 
geological survey of the Khewra Salt Mine area; Continuation of investi- 
gation of bauxite deposits of the Campbellpur area; Mineral surveys in 
Peshawar Division, including Hazara District, and in Tribal areas; and 
Continued geological assistance to Warsak and Mangla Dam Projects, to 
Ground Water Development Organization, Lahore, and to ground-water 
projects in Quetta and Kalat Divisions. 

Assistance in the training of students in geology will continue to be 
given to the Universities. 


The Pakistan Army 


N the 14th of August, 1947, when Pakistan achieved Independence 
and her Armed Forces assumed the responsibility for the defence 
of her frontiers, the Pakistan Army was far from being a well- 
organized operational force. Its strength was approximately 
150, 000 officers and men, but none of the major units, after.the removal 
of the non-Muslim. elements, was left with more than half to three- 
quarters of its effective strength. In addition, a large proportion of the 
men and officers, who were to form the nucleus of the future Pakistan 
Army, were left in India. Considering the near chaotic conditions pre- 
vailing in the sub-continent at that time, it was clear that the command 
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and ‘control of the Army had to be organized immediately on an 1 opera- 
tional basis, without the slightest delay. This was done. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Another ‘serious handicap which the Pakistan Army faced in the first 
stage of its existence, was the lack of training institutions; most of the 
major training institutions, being located in India, were no longer available 
to Pakistan. In the planning, therefore, the training institutions were 
accorded top priority. The Pakistan Military Academy, where the would- 
be officers receive their training, has been aptly called “the Nursery of ` 
the Pakistan Army." It was established in January, 1948. In spite.of being 
one of the youngest institutions of its kind in the ~vorld, the Pakistan 
Military Academy has already achieved a justly earned reputation for 
its sound training. 

One of the most important training taneous for officers of the 
Pakistan Army is the famous Staff College at Quetta. Its mission is to | 
train officérs in advanced staff duties. A special feature of the Staff College 
is the inclusion amongst its trainees of officers from Commonwealth . 
countries and the United States and the allied countries, as well as officers 
of the Pakistan Navy and Pakistan Air Force. | 

The Army maintains an Army School of Education for the training: 
of Education Instructors, and the Military College, Jhelum for the 


education of the sons and wards of the Junior Comas onèd Officers E 


and óther ranks, together with-a number of students from civil life. 

The Army has also developed training facilities for technicians for, - 
special arms, like the officers and men of the. Pakistan Signal Corps, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, Sappers, Gunners and owe 
Corps, etc. 


SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATION 


A unique institution and an ingenious experiment, is the Army School 
. of Administration which was .raised at Murree in September, 1956. . 
A school of this kind has so far not been established. by any Army and 

. so the founders, the planners and the organizers had to make a start 
without any guidance from elsewhere. 

This idea was born in the General Headquarters, and it was felt that 
there should be an Army School of Administration to train officers in 
“peace time unit administration, junior commissioned officers and Senior 
Clerks in supervisory duties, stenographers in short-hand and typing, | 
and all personnel of the Pakistan Army in matters connect ed with what - 
is known i in military parlance as “Adm.” ` 
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The School was started in October, 1956, with.an Officers’ Course, 
the syllabus of which was composed of general subjects, military law, 
administration, miscellaneous subjects, and Quarter-Master’s subjects. 

The method of instruction at the School is based mostly on the modern 
system of breaking the monotony of long and instructive lectures through 
visual aids where possible. For example, demonstrations and films would. 
be preferred to diligently prepared lectures. Visits of experts to the 
School or of students to a place where they can see things for themselves 
and learn, are usually encouraged. The staff of the School is consistently 
engaged in experimenting fresh and original oe to make instruction 
as interesting as possible. 


SCHOOL OF APPRENTICES 


Yet another step towards the modernization of the Army is the opening 
of the Army School of Apprentices at Rawalpindi last year. 

Until now Pakistan had to make do with a certain amount of improvisa- 
tion in the equipment of her fighting troops but in the last few years she 
has been receiving modern equipment. This modern equipment has 
many advantages over the old, but it is more complicated and needs to 
be adjusted and repaired by more highly skilled tradesmen. 

The problem that has faced the Pakistan Army in the past is that the 
country is not highly industrialized, so that the Army cannot recruit 
tradesmen with the right sort of training and experience from civil life. 
The Army has, therefore, decided to train its own technicians. 

The greatest requirement of the Army is a soldier with a good education- 
al background and with special aptitude enabling him to understand the 
intimate functioning of the complicated mechanical, electrical and 
electronic equipment. These young men must be-such that they will 
eventually -have the ability to rise to senior non-commissioned ranks in 
the Corps of Engineers, the Corps of Signals and the Corps of Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers. They must be trained and developed to use 
their initiative and work with the minimum amount of supervision. 
They must eventually have the intelligence and self-discipline to become 
worthwhile soldiers irrespective of any technical ability they might have. 

The School has been designed to turn out 250 technicians a year after 
a four-year course. The first two years of the course will be devoted 
mostly to educational training with special emphasis on mathematics 
and science. All instruction after the first term will be in English so that 
use can be made of the technical literature and training aids which have 
been produced in Western countries. 
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iu the’ esa ial of iic. course, emphasis will be a on: training’ 
in ‘the trades required by. the three corps corcerned. Wherever possible, ` 
; the apprentices will be given a choice of trade shd corps. ~- s  ;/^ 2.21 
A; The:whole course, will then produce : à tradesman who, has. been trained - 
. to. Class li in his particular trade. > He will taen, after a short- say at his. 
` appropriate Corps training centre, be posted to án active ünit., M up 
X The equipment position has steadily. improved and is being progressively ` 
~- bettered with the co- operation and- assistance of Pakistan’s foreign friends -- 
“and. allies, particularly the U.s,A. : Pakistani soldiers have quickly: and. ` 
"efficiently learnt to-handle-the equipment already received; and every’ dy 
. increased their ability: to np more technical and ‘greater number and - 
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The: development of Defence. Science: i in the country: received. OR 
- impetus when. in, December,;1955, scientists, ir dustrialists.a ana edücation-- 
ists assembled at Rawalpindi to plan a | prograrime for scientific invention ` 
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and: research’ directed: ‘towards; the. production of. improved. Weapons. © 


better techniques and. newer doctrines. General Mohammad Ayub Khan 
"in his'address to. the eminent scientists, éducztionists- and. industrialists, | 


who participated" in the deliberations of .the Army Scientific Advisory,’ " 


; Committee, Said, í ‘You are to ‘suggest, Ways, ve will try. and provide the. 
means." Asa. result. of these. discussions, ‘which were: aiméd at findiüig:: 
ways: aid: means - « of utilizing some ‘of the existing scientific potential:in 
.the country. for défence needs," an Anny. Scientific Advisory: Council. 
"was "formed. : General: Mohamtiad. Ayub :Khen,: addressing thé partici-: ^ 
‘pants, explained: that the military strength of. a country, lay firstly’ i in-its. 


E _ scientific. industrial potential and secondly. i in: the capacity. of its men to - 
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After Independence, when millions of Muslim refugees were stranded 
in East Punjab, the Pakistan Army was called upon to escort them to 
safety in their new home land, and to escort a large number of Hindus 
and Sikhs to India. 

Again, when unprecendented floods overwhelmed large parts of the 
Punjab in the summer of 1950, the Army came forward to aid the civil 
authorities. The Army evacuated marooned people, reconstructed washed- 
away bridges, repaired roads and rendered valuable help in repairing 
breached canals. 

Early in March, 1953, security in Lahore was threatened by disruptive 
anti-social elements. The life and property of the residents of Lahore 
were in danger. Troops had eventually to be called out to restore peace 
and order in the city. This was done within a few. hours of their taking 
charge of the situation. 

The proclamation of martial law was welcomed by the peace-loving 
citizens, for it made normal life once again possible for all. The disruptive 
elements were completely uprooted during the first phase of the martial 
law. 

During the second phase, the martial Jaw authorities set themselves 
the task of improving the civic life of the city. Sanitary conditions were 
improved; black-marketeering, hoarding and profiteering were eradicated 
and traffic regulations were strictly enforced. During its nine-week 
operation, the Martial Law Administration succeeded in giving the peace- 
loving citizens a sense of security against anti-social elements and improved 
the tone of civic life in Lahore. 

When no war is on, the best place for the promotion of team-spirit 
and ‘esprit de corps is the sports field. This spirit also exists in the unit 
lines and the officers’ messes. It is always kept up. 

Sports is an essential part of training in peace time and every effort 
is being made to give it a fillip amongst the rank and file of the Pakistan 
Army. The Pakistan Army sportsmen and athletes have already brought 
great credit to the country by their perlormances in the national and 
international competitions. 


CONCLUSION 


The Pakistan Army is now the senior of the three Defence Services. 
It is proud of its achievements and traditions, which can be traced back 
many decades during which our fighting soldier earned his present reputa- 
tion of being one of the best in the world. Naturally the Pakistan Army 
is not to rest only on its traditions. It has a difficult job to do—the defence 
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of her country surrounded by borders and one. wing separated from the 
other by over a thousand miles of foreign territory. 

The eleven years of peace-time soldiering in Pakistan have been.a 
period of gradual emergence of the Pakistan Army from a disjointed 
.force into a first-class, well-knit modern figaiing machine. During this 
short period the Army was, as cited above, called upon on many occasions, 
to come to the aid of the civil power in times cf national calarnities. y 

Seen in the context of the country's resources, the achievements of the _ 
Pakistan Army during these eleven years aze very heartening. To-day 
we find modern, fully trained and well equippéd defence forces guarding 
the frontiers of this young State. The hosts of trials throuzh which the 
Pakistan soldiers passed during this span did not undérmine their morale 
but, instead, made them face every situation with determination and - 
perseverance. : ) l 


Plan for a Middle East Centre i in Cambridge F 
By Professor A. J. ARBZRRY 


F Britain is to recover her economic ani political influence in: the 
Middle East, it is essential among othe- things that there should 
exist in this country an informed public o»inion about Middle-East 
“questions, and that able men, should be. attracted to careers in the 
Middle East. 

It is obviously at the universities that the second of these objectives - 
ought to be vigorously pursued. 1f the secord objective is -ealized, the 
first will also be a long way towards attainment. 

Though the languages and cultures of the Middle East have long been 
studied and taught.at Cambridge, the organization of the university into 
Faculties necessarily restricts the work and: inJuence of the teachers of 
these subjects. Middle East studies are assigned to the Faculty of Oriental 


Studies; and comparatively few undergraduates are prepared to take the . | 


risk of abandoning the more conventional tripases in favour of the exotic- 
sounding Oriental Studies Tripos. Nevertheless the number of students 
reading Arabic and Persian for the-Honours degree or for the Ph.D. is 

steadily increasing, and has this year reached a zotal of twenty. - 
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Since the staff provided for teaching Middle East subjects in Cambridge 
is very small, their duties are in consequence correspondingly heavy, and 
little time is left to them to extend their influence into the university at 
large. If information on the Middle East is to be disseminated at all 
systematically to the student body, this can best be accomplished through 
free lectures open to all members of the university delivered by visiting 
lecturers who are specialists in their particular fields, and the establish- 
ment of a select library where undergraduates may read periodicals and 
borrow books on the Middle East. 

If finance were available—and such finance must now come from with- 
out the university, so complete is the commitment of existing funds— 
subject to the approval of the General Board of the university a Middle 
East Centre could be created in Cambridge along the following lines. 
Premises: A set of rooms, fairly centrally situated, to form the nucleus 
of a larger institution should the enterprise prosper. Minimum necessary 
accommodation would comprise room for honorary Director and secretar- 
ial assistant; room for a library; and room for discussion groups and small 
receptions. Staff: The Centre would require, unless and until consider- 
able expansion took place an honorary Director, presumably the Professor 
of Arabic; a part-time administrative Assistant (one of the Lecturers); 
and a secretarial assistant who would also act as librarian. | 

Lectures: The Centre would organize courses of lectures, open free 
to all members of the university at times when large audiences might be 
expected, say one lecture a week through the three terms, to be delivered 
in one of the main university lecture-theatres. The lectures would in the 
main be given by visiting lecturers, and would range over contemporary 
politics, economics, trade and commerce, geography and history of the 
Middle East, etc., as well as more strictly cultural subjects. The attempt 
would be made to secure the services, at appropriate fees, of a succession of 
specialists and persons with close personal experience of the Middle East, 
including engineers, businessmen, diplomats, politicians, .travellers, 
journalists and authors, as well as academic experts. 

Discussion Groups: Encouragement would be given to undergraduates 
to meet regularly in discussion groups to study in a more informal way 
the problems and prospects of the Middle East, either with visiting experts 
or among themselves, It can.be expected that students coming from Middle 
East countries would be eager to join such discussion groups, and this 
would establish fruitful contacts between them and British students. 

Entertainment: It might be possible, if thought desirable, to arrange for 
visiting lecturers to meet a small number of senior members of the univer- 
sity, including university teaching officers and college tutors, in a social 
atmosphere with refreshments. 
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TUM conspicuous yet. the- sagging. and declining -tr2nds, both jn the value. . 
ME ; "of total imports and- domestic. exports are significant: | "The. balance .' 
i © "of trade recorded a deficit of only: Rs. 5-2 million for the first half of 

1958, compared to a deficit. of R$. 42-8 million for the same period in^ 
--1957.. "It may. appear at first sight that the deficit has declined | to $ of the < 


a en .,1957- level. However, this need not be a cause. for great satisfaction `.. 
: ~ "i > since there had beer a phenomenal decline both in the value ard volume ~< 
M E of- imports and- domestic exports. Domestic experts of Ceylon. contribute: . 


Duties derived from both exports and ‘imports account for’ over’ 50 pet .. $ 
(1.07, cent of the total revenue of the Ceylon Government. So ‘far, ‘the total'.” 
a E - trade. turnover. had-.declined by about:20- per- cent which*may. reduce: 


SP ^ to-about 35 per-cent of. the'total gross-national income and. the Customs `. 
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the total revenue of the Government: by about. là per cent. 
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Total imports declined from Rs. 930:6 millien for the period January 
to June 1957 to Rs. 736:6 million for the same period in 1958. Domestic 
exports on the other hand declined by about Rs. 132 million. Thus it 
appears that imports are declining at a higher rate than domestic exports. 
This may be a bright feature as far as the balance of trade is concerned 
though it may have unfavourable repercussions on the economic structure 
of the Island. For an economy which has to embark on a heavy invest- 
ment programme to combat and sustain a rising population, the import 
of capital goods is vitally necessary. On the other hand, a rise in domestic 
exports is the only way to procure the foreign exchange necessary to 
undertake a heavy investment programme. When both imports and 
exports are declining the chances are that the foreign earnings required 
for the purchase of capital goods may not be available and since our 
imports are basically consumer goods, a decline in imports will have a 
greater impact on the inflow of capital goods than consumer necessities. 

Re-exports fell from Rs. 51:6 million in January-June, 1957 to 27:1 
million during January-June, 1958. This indicates that there is a tendency 
for imports to be used purely for domestic consumption than to promote 
a system of transit trade. 

The only silver lining in the dark trade clouds is the improvement in 
the terms of trade. Export prices have improved by 7:8 points between 
last June and now, while import prices have declined by 31-4 points. The 
rise in the prices of exports and the decline in the prices of imports have 
been mainly responsible for the terms of trade to improve from about 102 
in June 1957 to about 140 in June 1958, amounting to a rise of about 
38 points. This implies that the purchasing power of Ceylon's exports 1n 
terms of imports has been improving to a very remarkable degree. If not 
for this favourable factor the impact of the other adverse trends on the 
balance of trade referred to earlier would have resulted in a bigger deficit. 

The quantum indices reveal.a decreasing trend. The export volume 
indices declined from 120 in June 1957 to 94:6 in June 1958. The import 
volume indices dropped from 156-8 to 109-4 during the same period. The 
decline 1n the volume of imports appears to be at a higher rate than the 
decline in the volume of exports. The rise in the export price indices 
has been mainly due to the rise in the prices of coconut oil, desiccated 
coconut, minor coconut products and other minor products. The fall in 
import prices 1s spread over meat, animal living for food, other food 
and drinks, wood and timber, seeds, nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins and gums, 
iron and steel manufactures, non-ferrous metal manufactures, cutlery, 
hardware implements and instruments, electric goods and apparatus, 
machinery, silk and silk manufactures and satin, chemicals, drugs, dyes 
and colours, paper and cardboard, vehicles, and rubber manufactures. 
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Entertainment by the Riverside in Kyoto. Anonymous. Colour on gold paper. 
Edo Period. xvuth century. 


Shiró Démoto Collection, Kyoto. 


Japanese Art in London 
By E. S. ELSEY-DOUBLE 


HE exhibition of Japanese art at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
—an artistic event of 1958—was organized in Japan by the 
National Commission for the Protection of Cultural Properties, 
and held under the auspices of the Arts Council. The exhibition 
comprised an important collection of paintings and sculpture, and was 
notable for its arrangement. The exhibits being widely spaced could 
individually be viewed without distraction—which is not always the case 
in exhibitions of this nature—and ranged from the neolithic age to the 
19th century. 
Among the outstanding paintings of the late Heian period was the 
“ Nirvana Scene," an anonymous painting in colour on silk, depicting 
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the death of the Buddha. Of the first part of the 12th century, it is one of 
the few early examples of this subject that survive. The body of the 
Buddha is the focal point of the painting and is surrounded by figures 
with grief stricken faces. The Japanese artists of this period had a flair 
for expressing grief, grimness, and the grotesque in their works, and this 
painting is a splendid expression of their natural fantasy. 

The painting of the Amida Buddha welcoming a dying devotee (12th 
century) and of the Priest My6-e meditating in a landscape attracted much 
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One of two hanging scrolls. Monkeys by Hasegawa Téhaku. 
1539-1610. Ink on paper. Momoyama Period. xivth century. 


Ryüsen-an, Kyoto. 











Yakushi Nyorai. 


Wood. 





Heian Period. 
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-important Buddhist pcd were ater in go ctis “Pictures > 
-of Hell, the Hungry Ghosts, Stories of the Kegon Sect, and. the Life of 
Ippen Shonin. 
^» — The ink paintings of the early Muromachi seed were eld pectet = 
| The landscapes attributed to Soami and the birds-eye view of Ame-no- 
Hashidate by Sesshü being superb. The Sõami landscapes were shown in. > 
conditions approximating to their use as decoration for sliding doors, 

- and while viewing them one was able to sense something of the spacious ^. > 
- Joveliness of Japanese interiors of the period. Two paintings by Hasegawa . i 
- Tohaku, his screen of pine trees and the hanging scroll depicting two _ 
. monkeys, show the unmistakable signs of the influence that Sesshü. had 
-on his work, and are outstanding examples of Japanese art based on 
"Chinese technique. The “ Pine Trees " screen is a magnificent conception. 
he dark trees are seen through a pearly-grey mist. The ink skilfully: . 
aduated from dense black to the palest wash of grey effectively captures ~ 
the mysterious calm of the Japanese landscape. His monkeys, executed 
ina broad slashing style, though based ultimately on Mu Ch'i, reveal him 
-aşa rebel and is, maybe, intended as a tilt against the formalism of the 

Kanó school which he heartily disliked. | > 
‘Uragami Gyokudé’s. landscapes in Chinese style painted during th e 
Edo. period probably are some of the finest examples of the then new - 
trend i in Japanese painting. This was a period when landscape painting - 
became more a matter of personal observation and was less mannered than 
the traditional modes. Gyokudó had no teacher but his work unques- - 
onably places. him in the front rank of painters in the Chinese. style of- 
the 17th century. “Entertainment by the Riverside in Kyoto,” a p paint- 
ing in colour on gold paper by an anonymous artist of the Edo perio 
js in a contrasting style. It is noteworthy for the clever placing of the 
- figures—the huddled group in the foreground heightening the effect of fe 
recession, and in no way ‘distracting from the general theme. Ne 
> The great standing figure in wood—the Yakushi Nyórai of the Heian’ | 
i neriod- dominated the sculpture exhibits. This statue is one of the finest e 
- o of the early 9th century. Other pieces were examples of the work of the — 

x sculpture of the Kei school, and, of non-Buddhist sculpture, a Shinté god - " 
> was of impressive artistry. But probably the most intriguing were the «—— 
. neolithic clay figurines and the haniwa figures of the early dynastic period, 


| Mlustrations by courtesy of the Editor of Oriental Art. 
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The strategie importance of Tarkey 
By E. HINTERHOFF 


URING the Russian-Japanese war in 1904-5, a favourite propa- 

ganda slogan inside Tsarist Russia ‘was “we shall bury the 

Japanese under our caps...” The disasters suffered by the 

Russian Army in Manchuria and the destruction of the Russian 
Fleet at Tsuchima, which came as a complete surpise to the Russian 
public, brought about the first revolution, which shook the regime 
pretty badly. | 

During his talk with the prominent American columnist, Mr. W. 
Lippmann, Mr. Khrushchev—according to the report published by Mr. 
Lippmann in New York Herald Tribune last November—said that, in 
case of a general war, the NATO forces would arrive in Turkey “ too 
late for the funeral...” | | 

A glance at the map and a short appraisal of the strategic situation 
of Turkey in the Middle East, would be sufficient to question such 
a statement. 

Turkey, which, with full justification, has become the main bastion 
of the NATO southern flank, and at the same time, the pillar of a military 
alliance, which is still bearing the name of Baghdad Pact, has a very 
versatile role to play in case of war. 

First of all, due to her geographical position, she is denying to Russia 
the direct and shortest route to Suez and Syria: at the same time, due to 
her close neighbourhood to Iran, her partner in the Baghdad Pact, she 
can easily intervene with her land and air forces, in case of a Soviet 
aggression against that State. 

Her rugged mountains in the East, where she has a direct confrontation 
with the Soviet armed forces, in Caucasus, provide an excellent defensive 
zone. 

The most inhospitable terrain—the Eastern Turkish mountains—lie 
directly athwart the shortest land route from Russia to Egypt. 

To the south-east and south-west, the Taurus and Zagros mountains 
form a powerful, second line defensive area, connecting this central 
mountains massif with the Mediterranean and Persian Gulf. 

This girdle of natural defences, of course properly fortified, and trans- 
formed into a powerful system of fortifications, 1s second only to the Alps 
and the Himalayas on the Eurasian Continent. 

When one reads carefully Mr. Khrushchev’s views as expressed 
in his conversation with Mr. Lippmann, it seems that they are based upon 
the assumed Soviet superiority in the intermediate range guided missiles. 
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"Aud. el in the: nuclear war, pe natal’ Meet will not’ lose: 
their value; but on the contrary, will havea much bigger one: a 
ak to views: expressed publicy: ‘on’ various occasions by such authorities ~ 
_ like General Norstedd, F.M.. Lord "Montgcmery, and other prominent 7 
MK high-ranking soldiérs: A future global war will be fought in two stages: 
UE the first stage, which- will last some’ 48 hours, duiing which’ both sides. : 

will deliver their thermonucleár. loads over. the targets, carefully chosen’. 

jn peace, time, inflicting terrible destruction and cdusing great havoc and 

„chaos. ` The second stage—as generally agreed —which will be fought i ij - 

the conditions of utmost confusion, with most of the supply depots and... 

| ports: ‘destroyed | and war industty. paralysed, willbe of a, conventional 
type war, ‘but—as T. M. Montgomery put it-much slower than the first. 

world. War. | 7 i 

Obviously, ‘in the cónditions of. a 'coüvenfional war, “these mom dus 
"held by well-trained’ Turkish troops; will be atle to ‘hold: a:converitional . 
- Soviet. offensive—even supported ' with - tactical atomic Weapons—fór... 
. several! weeks, if not for months, The history of campaigns in Caucasus, . .- 
. "during ‘the: first ‘world: war, . where. ‘Russian, ‘end Turkish. troops were. 
- Jocked.üp in desperate battles for many mor ‘ths, can'be the best illustra-; a7 
i : tion of difficulties in waging war in a mountainous area. ;- ; ee 
CU Assuming even that "the Russians. will be able to-use their airborne : :. a 
WE troops--and. they. fave some 10’ divisions—wkich will have ‘to, ‘traverse: 

| "some 300.miles.to. reach Iraq or Syria, such ar “isolated airborne opération; - 
* .'i unless: supported by à combined action of ae forces, will be Idein 
AM doomed toa complete failure... : LAC 

..'". The battle of Arnhem is, undoubtedly, the best. t of the necéssity 
va of a close co-operation between: airborne and land forces: it is quite, .' 

X possible: that it was the ghost of Arnhem, which restrained’ the plannérs: * 
iof the Suez operation in autumn 1956 from embarking upon the risk of. 
n ‘dropping British and French ‘paratroopa far ahead of the landing." 

2 operation, at Port Said . | À ZEE 
ict For cerituries now strategy hás T the ‘action of geography, and, . 
ec there i is no doubt: that, in view of the diffictilty of this terrain in ‘Eastern. 

d.t 71 Turkey, ‘the. Soviet military planners. would probably concencrate their 
v.s efforts against “Turkish arméd forces: in’ European Thrace; which: have ; Us 
a difficult task in: defending approaches :to: Straits. . One can safely . 

assume that the first. blows: of the Soviet land offensive.on that front. . 

“+. would’ be: by Bulgarian, troops; which" can, be considered .as the. most: 
, reliable and most battleworthy among the satellites if war care; ^ 5-7 
^. + The main purpose of the Soviét thrust in this area would be to secure the: 
1° >. passage from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean for the Soviet Black: 
ae Sea Fleet, bottled-up in the Black | Sea. enti Te Gate Se P z 
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The best Turkish troops, belonging to the Ist Turkish Army, have 
been allocated to defend these powerfully fortified, defensive positions 
in European Thrace, and again, nothing can substantiate Mr. 
Khrushchev's boasts that the Soviet offensive in this sector will be 
another replica of the victorious German Blitzkrieg in Poland and France. 

Even, if under the strong Soviet pressure, the Turkish troops will be 
compelled to yield ground, they will be falling back on the strongly 
fortified Catalca line in Thrace where they will be able to put up a deter- 
mined resistance. The exploits of the Turkish Brigade in Korea, where it 
fought against overwhelming odds, is another proof of fighting qualities 
of a Turkish soldier, who, in case of Soviet aggression against Turkey, 
will be defending his native soil. 

Much will depend in this sector on the stand of Greece, which is so far 
a member of NATO, and which has been integrated into a common 
defence system in that area: unfortunately the unbappy problem of 
Cyprus, which has poisoned relations between Greece and Turkey, has 
considerably disrupted joint staff co-operation and military planning. 

Finally, there is, theoretically speaking, the third front sector, namely 
the long and mostly open coastline, suitable for landing operations, which 
could outflank Turkish defensive positions, both in the East as well as 
in the West. However, any major landing operation is impossible without 
the support by enemy's naval forces, and, in this respect, the Soviet 
Navy will become in case of war one of the first targets of the Allied 
air strike. | 

After all, one must not forget that under the terms of Atlantic Alliance 
Turkey enjoys the protection of her American ally, and the existence of 
U.S. base in Adana, as well as presence of U.S. v1 Fleet in the Mediterranean 
with its aircraft carriers, will, perhaps be a sufficient deterrent to Russia. 
The Eisenhower Doctrine means—and the Turks are fully aware of this— 
that the frontiers of the United States lie now along the mountain ranges 
of Caucasus and Thrace. 

Although the prospects of the Soviet overland aggression with conven- 
tional forces, in view of all the difficulties, as described above, seems rather 
remote, one must make it.clear that if Turkey will be in the long run 
isolated in her struggle with Russia and deprived of regular flow of supplies, 
she may find herself gradually in a difficult position. 

This brings us to the importance of Turkey in the defence of the 
Mediterranean—if the Soviet Black Sea Fleet, consisting of eight modern 
cruisers, 40 destroyers and 75 submarines, will be able to get from the 
Black Sea into the Mediterranean, it would mean not only great 
damage to Turkey, increasing the threat to her supply lines, but to 
the whole Southern NATO flank. 
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In this réspect, the defence of the Straits will es one SF ilie paramount 
E of the Turkish armed forces, apart from the role played by thé, 
~ Turkish troops, defending in the Eastern Thrace approaches to them, and, 
^in this struggle, for the- command. of these T passages, all. Turkish 
- fighting services will play their. role. - vs 

Once this passage is barred.to the Soviet bend forcés, dnd the Soviet: 


Black’ Sea Fleet exposed to-the thermonuclear bombardment,- the- | E 


-subsequent containment of the Soviet submarine. bases in Albania, 
Syria, and Egypt, would not be a too difficulttask. . 

. When the threat to the supply lines z across the Mediterranean i is ovd. 
the Allies will be able to rish.reserves and supplies to Turkey through’. 


her southern ports. In view of the Soviet threat from the North, the whole. . 
infrastructure and logistics “system has. been based. upon the southern - M 


ports in Antalya, ‘Mersin and Iskenderun. M ded. diei 


'. In:this connexion, one can understand, -perliaps the Turkish ápprehen- 
` sions about Cyprus, because, as they. claim, ‘Cyprus in ‘enemy hands. ` 
could constitute a threat to’ the Turkish logistics system: on the other’ 


' hand, it would.be rather difficult to visualize, under what conditions: 


~ Cyprus can fall into enemy: hands, unless one assumes a highly: improbable : 


. Enosis and—by a stretch of imgginatiqn—that Greece will become an aly, 


| rof the. Soviet Russia; mox we e 
"Summing up these brief. appraisals, of Turkish. defensive ‘poteritialitiés, 
‘it is difficult to- see: the reasons.for Mr. Khrushchev’s beast and. yet, there Ka 


. must be some reason for such an extraordinary statemént of psycholo gical , 
nature: one of the main pre-cecupations : of the Soviet diplomacy.‘is, “by: 


applying “ stick and carrot " methods, to dra g away Pu from her. 
ON military alliance. ~-~ . 


The Soviet military, and, UN tae political’ irent Du 


, only too well, that. Turkey, which offers an approach by. sea and; air. to : 


. Soutliern and Central Russia, constitutes a formidable threat to her.: 
- vulnerable soft ‘ ‘ under-belly.”’. wig 

American strategic bombers, operating from bassi in: Turkey and Iran; 
. as well as from the decks of the vr Fleet, are within easy reach of Black . 
"Sea military and naval installations, the Bek. oilfields, and the’ whole: ` 
"^ industrial. region in the Ukraine and Southern Urals: the same area: will - 
be also, of course, within the range of intermediate guided missiles, which... 
- will be fired from the launching platforms i in Turkey, Iran, and even from :. 
: Dhàran base, in Saudi Arabid. In this respect, Turkey will become. a 
-Jarge . unsinkable aircraft carrier and her vast territory. will make the 
> dispersal of launching sites a. much easier task, `.. s s 

Speaking i in terms of counter-offensive,. the Russian Black. Sea ue 
"will nm many E oce for Allied Jandings. ` The Soviet : 
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military planners tend not to forget that any such landing may bring about 
serious repercussions, first of all in Roumania, which is considered as one 
of the most unreliable satellites. 

Consequently, Turkey in the eyes of the Soviet High Command, is 
much more dangerous than other members of the Atlantic Alliance, and, 
consequently, no efforts must be spared to lure her away,.by promises of 
a lavish financial assistance, or intimidating her by threats of Soviet 
atomic superiority. No other nation in Europe—with exception of 
Poland—has less illusions about the real motives of Soviet policy, than 
Turkey. 

In spite of her difficult-—not desperate--financial situation, some 45 
per cent of her budget is earmarked for defence purposes—and her 
armed forces well trained and equipped with modern Western war material, 
numbering in peace time 500,000 men, which in case of war can be easily 
expanded to some 2 million, will know how to defend their homeland. 

In the light of these brief strategic remarks, Mr. Khrushchev's boasts 
about the “ funeral of Turkey," would seem grossly extravagant. 





Problems of Economic Development 
in Asian Countries 
By Dr. P. S. LOKANATHAN 


HERE is some danger of over-simplification in seeking to generalize ` 
upon the economics of all the South and South-East Asian 
countries; for, these countries present diverse economic patterns. 
This diversity extends, on the one hand, to size and population, 
and on the other, to the pattern of economic institutions and develop- 
ment. The institutional structures vary strikingly as we move from country 
to country; at one end Japan and the Philippines believing in the doctrine 
of free enterprise, at the other end China taking the socialist road to 
economic development; and in between India leading a group of countries 
practising different shades of mixed economy. There are considerable 
differences also between the essentially rice economies of Burma, Thailand 
and Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam, and the raw material oriented 
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countries o Malaya, idua. Pipin Ceylon; ‘and Pakistán; add. 


the moré diversified economies of Japan, ‘China and India., 


Despite these differences, however, all `of Asia ‘bears a close. family - 


resemblance. They have certain common Characteristics which distinguish | 
. them from the West-and other advanced countries and share some cóm- ^ ~. 
| mon weaknesses i in their economy. Their production, ‘income and living’. 
standards are deplorably low and present symptoms of arrested develop-.. 
. ment and stagnant economy. T he ratio of popelation to land'and resources ` 


is generally unfavourable, and nearly all of:them suffer from high popula- . 


There atè. present to-day i in South and South-East m countties .. 


elements of a truly revolunti ionary situation. Their peoples are-biithing 
with a-desire to end poverty, - increase their standards iof living. and to ` 
/ 7. ereate, if possible, a Welfare State. They: are inspired b: y the knowledge. . ' 
. and. conditions. in. better ‘developed countries and convinced. that. their. 
: "poverty is not inevitable. but that it-can and mist be: removed.’ ‘The. wide”: 


' gap in incomes-and living standards between themselves and the peoples , 


`- of the more advariced industrial countries instead of diminishing i is widen-- ` 


dàng. and they are determined that-this situatioa should: be remedied. They > 


^ are, therefore, anxious to: compress within a couple of décades the vast ` 


. changes in their’ economic and social structures that took, asd a century. 
for the Western countries to achieve. PLE TEM ; 

Conscious of the political and economic compulsions‘ in their couide 
Asian Governments have embarked upon. the. scheme ‘of planning for. 
- economic development, ‘The plans are, gererally speaking, public invest- ` 
; ment programmes and are not’ e plans i in. the real sense of the" 
term. e 

` What have been the hli of ali ibis plátiniog? In spite lor all handicaps; .: 
much. basic development has undoubtedly taken place: in most of. the, 
. South . and. South-East Asian countries. since the end of the. War. . In’ 
. many of them an industrial base has come' into being; and. in others, 


' suchas; Japan, the industrial structure existing in the pre-war period has: 


-been successfully overhauled and yefashioned. In all countries the services 
sector. of strategic importance for providing employment—has expanded `: 


in an. appreciable manner. It is true that industrialization is mainly in^ - 


.the form of.a processing: of food and agricultural raw materials ‘and. 
especially a and Hight consumer, goods. Nevertheless, some limited - 
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tion pressures. Most of these- countries. attained political independence 
only during the.last 10 years. OF so and the į process of economic’ develop- : 

, ment for all.of them is still at a preliminary Stage. How to transform the . 
* *cólonial feature of their economies and convert them iato efficient and : 
.- >? modern: economies s using modern: appliances of production i is ‘their main : 

y `pre-occupation.. 


industrialization has undoubtedly taken place and countries have been 
able both to increase exports of some manufactured goods and save on 
imports of manufactured goods. | 

But progress in terms of both needs and efforts has been poor. The 
increase in per capita income has been rather small, only in Philippines 
and Japan have incomes definitely caught up with population growth. 

Results do not match with intentions or efforts. Asia's poor showing 
may be explained by several factors. In the first place, the population 
pressure instead of declining has increased in most of the countries of 
South and South-East Asia and this increase is taking place in the pre- 
industrial stage and not as a result of economic development as in the 
West. It is due merely to a decline 1n mortality brought about by world- 
wide application of modern scientific medicine and medical techniques. 
Japan is the only country which has faced up to the problem of population 
and there has been a dramatic drop of 41 per cent in the birth rate between 
1948 and 1955. 

Another source of weakness is to be traced to the fluctuations in the 
prices of export commodities of many Asian countries. About nine 
commodities contribute up to 60 per cent of the total exports from the 
region, and their prices are entirely governed by foreign demand which 
varies widely. A fall in prices brings about a serious decline in foreign 
exchange earnings, makes nonsense of their investment plans, reduces 
the incomes of the people and affects the Government revenues and 
Government's administrative and social expenditure. -The elimination 
of the large fluctuation in prices of export commodities is one of the 
major elements in the stabilization of their economies. ‘The terms of 
trade of the Asian countries have been often adverse as at present; their 
foreign exchange earnings have been subject to enormous fluctuations. 
If only the richer countries would help in the stabilization of prices of 
export commodities from Asia and adopt trade policies consistent with 
their status as rich and creditor nations, they can confer more enduring 
benefit than even by granting aid. 

In addition to population pressures and adverse terms of trade, slow 
economic development may also be explained in terms of inadequate 
resources both internal and external for investment. Other conditions 
being given, the major determinant of income is capital formation and 
investment. Capital formation is poor because savings are low. Savings 
are low because there is no surplus after consumption. This has been the 
dilemma of all underdeveloped countries and how quickly and by what 
methods the countries are able to break this deadlock is the key to develop- 
ment. The disparity in the rates of capital formation will be obvious 
when we remember that while in the countries of Eastern Europe, this rate 
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: ds. between 20 and 25: “per cent of Nátional Tice cme; for the Weiti Bios” 
: pean: ‘hations between 12 and 20 per cent; in the U.S: ‘around 10 to 15 per 

E ys “cent: and iù, most: of the. Asian countries. it. is only i in the range of 5. to, 10 : 

TT pet. cent, S i . 

gu ses The! “arly y way b which their $ savings could be. increased iS snor only <; 

Es Vy ‘austerity. and: restraint of consumption but by developing institutional - 

T n xm apparatus to. sporisor capital formation and guide investments in necessary . 3 

E A directions. It is.in this context that the: question of land reform assumes DE 

ae ""^Uiipartance.- “In the absence of a satisfactory land reform there. will be. 

TE e “no. incentive for. the agriculturists to produce or save. The'ways in which 

ks > ~sSociety’ is ablé.to provide incentives to save and-invest are highly relevant. 

` The: ;propensity. to consume (in other words tae tendency to eat up what: . 

yot; -have : immediately without: saving for tke future) is- very’ strong in 

+ poorer, countries: Government's function is to ensure that this propensity” - 

is. changed and that the: propensity to. save and to invest is increased. 

| ‘Indeed the problem of the under-developed countries of Asia i is how ay. 

. to effect changes in these propensities. 

"3 Again, whereas in many Asian countries there i: is a shortage of business - 

pute ability and aggressive. entrepreneurship; the rcle of the Government in’ 

p ‘mobilizing savings and: taking up economic. activity through the public | 

| ` sector becomes important. Almost every, Asian' country is ‘expanding its“ 

~ public sector. In China, of-course, thé bulX of the aggregate capital; 

. formation since 1950 has diréctly-been- spcnsored and prompted. by- the d 

,' public authority ‘sometimes in collaboration with co-operative organiza~. . Meu 

tions: "In countries like India, Burma, and Cz; ylon, partly owing to the. s : 

operation. of programmes ‘of development and partly because of the `- 
prevalent social philosophy, the public sector has been steadily expanding Pi 

- over the last few- years. >, i l RA 

"Taxation is ‘the main instrument of mobilizing resources for develop- 
ment. Asian countries have not yet succeeded i in taxing more than 6 per, 

. Gent to 8 per cent of their national. income for their development budgets., 

while i in the: more advanced countries the percentage is about 25 to 30 ` 

per cent. This calls for much political courage. There is also local capital .-" 

. which can be mobilized through community projects: and small public ^ 

En works. to be developed, by voluntary rural labour. 

- ..The trade of Asian countries in. recent years reflects both: their present 
"undiversified. economies and their efforts to industrialize. - By and large, = ':. 
-Asia, exports. food and raw materials and imports manufactured goods. | E 
But this pattern of her foréign trade is changing. The proportion ofcon- 

 sumer goods i in their. imports has declined from :71 ‘per’cent in 1954 to jj 
64 per cent in 1956 while that of capital goods and machinery has increásed;" 
from 29 to 36. per cent. Iri Asia’ S exports there has been a slight n inctease . 
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of processed goods. But attempts to increase her exports knock against 
the protectionist policies of industrialized countries. | 

However much Asian countries’ exports may increase, they.would not 
suffice to pay for their essential imports. The difference, therefore,. 
between the required investment figure and actual domestic.savings has | 
to be made up by foreign capital and foreign aid. Foreign aid in the 
early stages ofa developing economy is an essential condition of accelerated 
growth. So far the amount of foreign private investment, foreign loans 
and foreign aid that have been forthcoming is rather inadequate. 

Another problem of development is the balance between investment 
in agriculture and investment in industry, and within industry between 
investment in light industries and heavy industries. The crucial import- 
ance of food and agricultural production in the economic planning of 
underdeveloped countries has come to be recognized recently in all. 
Asian countries including India. Time was when industrialization was 
considered to be the road to economic development and increased 
standards of living. However, it has now come to be recognized that 
development should be balanced, and that one cannot afford to take great 
risks with food supply in order to build up heavy industries and there must 
be a balance between industry and agriculture. 

Finally, the success of a programme of development would depend 
upon political stability and efficient administrative organization and 
trained personnel at all levels. Neither capital formation nor savings 
alone can bring about quick economic progress. Economic progress is 
the result of many, many factors, of which the human factor is perhaps 
the most important. For it is the people who are the carriers of and 
sharers in economic growth. The importance of institutional factors 
can hardly be overrated. These include educational opportunities, 
training of labour and administrative and managerial personnel, good 
banking organization, institutions for the mobilization of the country’s 
savings and a good private and public sector. 

Asia has got to go a long way before she can secure all these ends. 
But the question is how long can Asian countries afford to wait. If pro- 
gress is slow, they would become poorer relatively to richer countries. 
There is a great risk of the people suffering from a sense of frustration. 
The challenge-for Asia and the whole world is this: Would Asia be able 
to overcome her handicaps in good time and to raise the standards of 
living of the masses of the population without bringing about a world 
explosion and whether the rest of the world would help in the process 
and enable her to achieve these ends? 
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France in South Vietnam 
LTHOUGH France has lost her political hold on Indo-China, she 

is maintaining and developing her economic position in the 

southern part of her former colony, and new Franco-Vietnamese 

ties are developing. In the last four years, South Vietnam has 
repaired much of the war damage, and tried to halt runaway inflation. 
As another step towards recovery, it has resimed the eapon of rubber, 
rice, and other plantation products. 

Franco-Vietnamese relations are thus being built on sold economic 
ground. France has again become South Vietnam’s besi customer, and 
holds a leading place among its suppliers. Of total exports worth 345-5 
million in 1957, 64-1 per cent (or almost two-thirds) went to France. 


- The u.s., with 13-9 per cent, is second on the Vietnamese export list, 


and J apan third with 4-89 per cent. 

Vietnam's export economy is based on two products: rubber and rice. 
Most of the 5ig rubber estates in Southern Vietnam are French-owned, 
and almost three-quarters of their output is exported to France. 

French overseas territories are the best customers for Vie-nam's rice, 
which has only lately become available again for export on a commercial 
scale. Whereas more than a million tons of rice was exported annually 
before the war, less than 200,000 tons annua_ly is being shipped at present. 

INDUSTRIAL IMPCRTS 


The division of Indo-China into two zones deprived the southern . 


agricultural part of most of its industrial prodvction. Virtually all indus- ` 


trial products now have to be imported. 
-Frarice still ranks first among Vietnam’s suppliers—in 1958 she supplied 
29:57 per cent of all imports, including large quantities of pharmaceutical - 


| products, textiles, machinery, automobiles, and paper. But zhe United 


States is a close runner-up with 22:10 per zent of Vietnam’s imports, 
consisting largely of the non-military part of its $250 million annual aid 
to Vietnam. Saigon’s shops to-day are overflowing with goods ' * made 


` in U.S.A.” On the other hand, French importers feel the growing competi- 


tion of Japan (21:38 per cent of Vietnam’s imports) and of Western 
Germany (6:20 per cent). 

After the end of hostilities in Indo-China, French business had to write 
off considerable losses, including practically all their industrial investments 
in the North—coal and other mines, the big cement plants, textile mills, 
and electrical installations—which were taken over by North Vietnam. . 


: The, “ Charbonnages de Tonkin,” largest coal-mining enterprise in the. 
(08 


country, are receiving part of the output of the mines they formerly owned 
over a 15-year period; but this is very small compared with a total French 
loss of industrial property estimated at $1,000 million. 

In the South, however, French capitalists and business men are looking 
to the future with growing confidence. Foreign business men no longer 
fear expropriation, and President Ngo Dinh Diem's Government is now 
trying hard to coax French and other capitalists into investing their funds 
in Vietnamese economic ventures. | 


FRENCH INVESTMENTS ` 


The French continue to maintain their economic position in South 
Vietnam. According to the experts of the Banque de lIndo-Chine, 
French private investments in the wholé country amounted during 
1955 to 762,000 million francs, or more than $2,000 million. Half this 
sum has been lost in the North. But in the South, French capitalists con- 
tinue to control most of the rubber industry; they own most of the indus- 
trial plants; they play a leading role both in banking and in commerce. 

There are still to-day at least 12 leading French-owned rubber companies 
in South Vietnam, including some of the biggest, such as the Caoutchouc 
de l'Indo-Chine, the Indochinoise de Plantations d'Hévéas, the Indo- 
chinoise de Cultures Tropicales, and many others, which produce about 
90 per cent of the rubber collected in this country. 

The few consumer-goods industries in Southern Vietnam are mostly 
in French hands—for instance, the Brasseries and Glaciéres de l'Indo- 
Chine, the Distilleries de l'Indo-Chine, the Papeteries de l'Indo-Chine, 
the Manufacture Indo-Chinoise de Cigarettes, and others. 

Among the commercial enterprises, Denis Fréres d'Indo-Chinoe and 
Union Commercial Indo-Chinoise et Africaine hold a leading position, 
while, in banking, the Banque de l'Indo-Chine, now re-named Banque 
Française de l'Asie, is still the largest private institution. 

The Diem Government is now “ going slow” on earlier plans to 
“ Vietnamize " the country’s economic life. Earlier, the disorganization 
of business activities brought the country almost to the brink of disaster. 
At that time, the Government tried to break the business monopoly of 
the leading foreign communities, French and Chinese, and failed. With 
offices and shops closing down, bank accounts being withdrawn, and 
domestic and foreign trade coming to a standstill, South Vietnam’s 
economy threatened to collapse. Mr. Diem and his friends now know 
that no degree of nationalist enthusiasm or of good will on their part will 
-replace experienced business men and bankers overnight. 
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. To-day, as before. the war, ; Mietiam? S bres life i is e run ligely by. 

rca ‘A thousand or more Frenchmen control the plantations and. 

2 |. . other big business, ‘while some 15,000 Chinese dominate the import and : 
"n 3 " export trade and credit business. Recent. arrivals, such as American, | 

| ` ‘Japanese; and. Germán traders, complete Vietnam’ S. influential foreign `, 


Vietnam has: now a liberal investment law which aims: at encouraging 
| “the inflow of capital. from abroad. : It guarantees foreign, business. men. | 
A : equal treatment with. their. Vietnamese calleazues, and allcws' them to 
^; remit almost 70 pér'cent of their earned profits. “There has lately been little. 

interference by the Diem Government with- 2 -oreign business activities. ; `. 
D p . Nevertheless, foreign capital has been slow to arrive in Vietnam. There 
DN -has been no such massive withdrawal of funds as. threatene€ to develop _ 
|: afterthe Geneva Armistice Convention; but there has not been any large- - 


| 
i 
: ; _ Vietnam. reliés on the reinvestment. of earned profits to expand its activity: - 
[es Despite: the progress made in recent months, South. V. jetnam's: future. 
1] “still appears uncertain. President Diem may be a: vigorous leader, but" 
mr ^. he. seems to have made many enemies at home and ‘abroad. Moreover,” 
large parts of.the country are. only remotely ç cortrolled by tae Government. 
* ' 2 j in Saigon, and-the well-armed guerilla bands that continué to roam tlie 
| < countryside. have ‘struck repeatedly against foreign business irstallations... 
. Jn August; for instance, the large Michelin rubber plantation at Dautieng. . 
was attacked by a strong force"of guerillas, bed- by .Colcnel Bay Mon. 
- This plantation, one of the. largest in-the country, employs 5:000 workers: ` 
. and .produces 10,000 tons of rubber annua. ‘ly. The: guerillas. cut down 
trees and devasted the processing installations; “both the latex non and | 
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Tax-free Period for 
Pioneer Industries in Malaya 


HE Pioneer Industries (Relief 
from Income Tax) Bill of 
the Federation of Malaya, 
which has now received its 


‘third reading, should prove of great 
interest to British business men.. 


i 


Its object is to encourage invest- 


ment in new enterprises, and a novel 
feature of the Bill is the provision 
for complete relief from income tax 
for the first two years of the pioneer 
companies’ profits. , 

Col. H. S. Lee, the Finance 
Minister, moving the second reading 
of the Bill in the Legislative Council 
said: : 


Just over a year ago in May, 


1957, the House accepted in principle 
a statement of policy which set out 
the major fields of action by which 
the Government proposed to facili- 
tate and foster industrial develop- 
ment in the Federation, and the 
particular measures to that end 
which it had in view. 
fields of action was the provision of 
financial incentives to investment in 
industry, and one of the principal 
measures in that field was the 
introduction of tax reliefs for pioneer 
industries. | 

It was stated that a tax concession 
of this nature was accepted as prima 


‘facie desirable subject to adequate 


safeguards for efficient local indus- 
tries, and that the matter would be 
further examined with a view to 
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COL. H. S. LEE 


the preparation of suitable legisla- 
tion. The Bill now before the House 
sets out the Government's proposals 
for pioneer industry relief. 

I wil explain briefly what these 


proposals are, but before I do so, 


I wish to make clear to the House 
that they-are subject to some broad 
limitations. . 

- 'The.relief proposed in this Bill is 
not a general tax relief for industry 
as some might imagine. It will be 
available to such manufacturing 
industries, and to such companies 


engaged in those industries, as may 


be accorded pioneer status. The 
objective is to create an inducement 
to the establishment of new industries 
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"e tei : In "árger denl units than. those: ^ "reciprocel exténsiot: ef] pioneer. kinds. 
which. form ‘the: tráditional pattern; try: relief. between Singapore a fhe. 
of secoñdary. industry i in this country.. ^. ‘Federat-on~ eed 


T he. Governiient- is aware: lat i a. 
. E "VS = measures. of ; tax ` “relief - could. be ‘pioneer. company might well derive ` 
; devised, -such as a general. increase’ the greatest benefit, by virtue of the ^ 


in capital allowances, which . might wider: market for its. products, if the.. 
oi an inducement. to increased - ` Federation: and. . Singapore granted - 
capital .- investment ` - without ' any- > pioneer irdustry relief ona reciprocal | 
=, particulat. concessions for pioneer’ basis: i 
- industries: ` There is: also rio doubt" "primarily - 


But ‘the. Government : is | 
. concerned - with : 


fhe. a 


- establishment - “of: pioneer : industries " 
in- the: Federation, and ; its’ ‘purpose ` 
is to provide..an “incentive. to "thát ` 


Ae "The" Government `. - Individuals 
orm considers that the. specific "measure ` not be eligible, > 


prises in tre. Federation. : 


-- 


> to apply. to existing; industries equally end.. Pioaser status iñ the Federation“ 
with. new industries. : It is by no : will -bs granted. only. to companies , J ; 
-means certain they would. be: equally: ‘which, ar2 engaged. 1n, Ponec enter 
Qus effective. in fostering the establish-" : 
"ment of new'industrie$; - ^-^ 7. us 


~The: "third - preliminary. one to“ 


-Jt should not be supposed’ that. the which. l.draw the éttention of the. 
~ Government is “proposing relief. in : House is that. only companies will ^: 
any “grudging spirit ` at- all, but it .be eligible: for pioneer industry relief. ^ 
zs “must be apparent that: Government „A company is defined in the Bill in : 
i "cannot afford to forégo revenue to. the same terms as in the Income» 


¿a greater extent than the realization ‘Tax Ordinance. It is.not required - 


to be à locally, resident company. 


and partnerships will. | 
"The: House will-. ci 
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appreciate that: ány- undertaking: to. 23 


on * for its purpose, “and: that the form.’ - which this ‘tax. relief ` concession is: 


; granted: miast- be. constituted - on: a 


^. -i« isto say; in'the form of a-tax- holiday.'- ' basis: which’ enables the ‘financial : 
1e yorin approved cases, Will be à more ' Operations and results ` “relating: to, 
its pioneer. enterprise. ‘to, be: -ascér="- s 
^ than: some. . general ` "adjustment. of + tained, anc . must. be ‘coriducted onm: 


à scale: sufficient ‘to justify. the cons. 


In ‘the ordinary . course;. 


` which I wish to- bring to the noticë-of ' ‘only, a- company ‘is ud to bo. in that 
- ‘this’ House: is- that: this. Bill is. ‘not = “position. . 
a EC - associated 5with'any parallel measure : 


]« dn Singapóre;. and that no arrange- ` 
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It is ndd. fae a. pioneer) 
company wll normally bea distinct; 
OR “ments are, at present proposed Pe an separate compan’, and tlie "Bill. 


. E 


contains a Clause—I refer to Clause 
14—which restricts the trading of 
such a company during the tax relief 
period to its pioneer enterprise, 
unless the Minister of Finance allows 
dispensation. 
pensation will enable arrangements 
to be made, if the Minister is 
satisfied that the circumstances so 
require, for a company to carry on a 
trade or business not exclusively 
related to its pioneer enterprise 
during the tax relief period. It is 
foreseen that such arrangements may 
involve difficulties of administration, 
. but it is not desired to exclude them 
entirely, as there may be cases in 
which multi-purpose companies can 
satisfy the Treasury and the Inland 
Revenue Department that the trad- 
ing can be distinguished and 
identified. These will be exceptional 
cases. 

Turning to the Bill, which has been 
drafted in close consultation with the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
the House will note that its basic 
principle is that entitlement to tax 
relief flows from the acquisition of 
pioneer status. A company which is 
accorded pioneer status, and does 
not lose it by some default, obtains, 
the tax relief set out in Part mI of the 
Bill as of right for an initial period 
of two years, and it is entitled to 
extension up to five years on satisfy- 
ing the Treasury that the amount 
of its fixed capital investment is not 
less than the specified minimum 
amounts. The capital sum required 
to be invested in order to qualify 
for the full tax relief period is only 


This power of dis- 


a modest : one— $250,000 by the 
end of the second or third year. 

The executive discretion to deter- 
mine pioneer status is placed on my 
Honourable colleague the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry, as the 
Minister primarily charged with the 
responsibility for industrial develop- 
ment. This discretion will be 
exercised at three stages. 

The first stage involves decision 
as to whether and on what conditions 


. having regard to the relevant cir- 


cumstances, an industry should be 
declared a pioneer industry and the 
product of that industry a pioneer 
product. Clause 3 of the Bill deals 
with the procedure at this stage. 
The Minister will act on representa- 
tions made to him, and after publica- 


-tion of notice and consideration of 


objections; the overriding factor will 
be the public interest. 

The second stage involves decision 
as to whether and on what conditions, 
a particular. company should be 
certified as being engaged in a 
pioneer industry. One of the con- 
ditions will be that the company 
should reach a given level of pro- 
duction at its pioneer factory by 
a specified date. This date will be 
its production day. Clauses 4 and 6 
of the Bill deal with procedure for 
the grant of a pioneer certificate. 
These certificates will, of course, be 
issued only after the Minister has 
been satisfied ón various points and 
with particular regard to the number 
and.type of pioneer companies 
already established for production 
of the same type of product 
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ed:-the certificates required to estab- ` 
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‘I should. perhaps refer to Clause 6 
“which provides: that.in certain cases; 
“pioneer industries: may be. declared. 


"and. ‘pioneer | certificates . “may. be 
"granted: retrospectively, although: in 
no case ‘may: the operative date be -. 


earlier’ than the Ist, of January, 3957: 
-There are a few cases where, having: 
"regard. to the Government's declared 


' “legislation, ` industries ` which : may 
qualify for.pioneér status have been. 


‘considered that in. sucbv cases, if the 
"equity of the. matter so requires, :it. 


Ew limit: proposed © 3$ the beginning 
of. the year in which the Government 
^ announced its acceptance in pririciple 
of pioneer indusiry relief. I -do not; 
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mum relief period: will be five years: ^ 


\There, have been. representations that!” 


that.a picneer company may, still be ~ 


‘operating at à. loss:at the end of: that. ` 
_ time, enc: so: obtain: no ‘benefit: of 
‘pioneer. relief. I would. say to. those ` 
. who advance this view that à com?’ 
. policy: and. in anticipation of this -. 


pany whcch has made ‘no * profit - 


‘during five: : years operation is not: 
-one which the - Governnient' can, 
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period. If the company incurs losses 
in its tax relief period, taken as a 
whole, the losses will be carried 
forward and set against any trading 
profits made after the termination 
of the tax holiday period. Dividends 
paid out of exempted income will 
be exempt from Federation tax 
in the hands of the shareholder. 
. That is the measure of relief which 
this Bill is intended to provide. 
There are those who would have us 
go much further, but the Govern- 
ment feels that the relief offered is 
reasonable, that it provides positive 
and worthwhile inducement, and 
that it is offered with a minimum 
of stipulation. This cannot be a 


simple Bill. Indeed, Honourable 
Members .have ‘before them a 
Schedule of Amendments which I 
shall need to move in Committee to 
deal with points on which we have 
had second thoughts. But the 
object of the Bill is stmple. It is the 
encouragement of new industries in 


" the Federation by means of waiver 


of income tax on profits which are 
earned during an initial period vary- 
ing according to the capital invested 
in fixed assets. The Government is 
confident that the enactment of this 
Bill will be widely welcomed, and 
that it will have its effect, against 
the broad background of stability 
which it is resolved to maintain. 


China's Trade with Russia 


HE aggregate values of Chinese exports to and imports from the 
Soviet Union since 1953 are given in Table A, 1n which roubles are 
converted into sterling at the official rate of 11-20 roubles to the £, 
which is the appropriate rate of exchange for this purpose, since a 


study of prices in the Russian foreign trade returns shows that rouble 
prices, both of Russian exports and imports, converted at the official rate 
of exchange tend to approximate world market prices. 

Most striking feature of recent Chinese trade with Russia is that China 
is now in surplus on commercial account just as she was in deficit from 
1950 to 1955 when Soviet Russia was advancing credits primarily in the 
form of machinery and other capital goods. In other words, just as Russia's 
export surplus up to 1955 was due largely to Russian credits to China, so 
China's export surplus is currently substantially due to the repayment of 
these credits. Naturally, there are also items on current invisible account, 
such as payment for the services of technicians, etc., on which China is in 
deficit and for which she must pay in the form of exports of goods. With 
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machinery and equipment, including complete sets of equipment .for 
factories and plants (Table c). 

Three points stand out from this table. First, there was a sustained 
and very large increase in the absolute value of Chinese purchases of 
machinery and particularly of complete sets of equipment during the 
First Five-Year Plan. Whether or not the slight fall in 1957 was a tem- 
porary phenomenon remains to be seen, although the huge increase in 
Chinese internal demand for all kinds of industrial equipment in the Year 
of the Great Leap, and the fact.that Chinese industry is growing in depth 
as well as in breadth, and therefore requires more complicated and 
specialized equipment, should both contribute to a further rise in the 
absolute level of purchases of Russian machinery. In any case, it is 
noteworthy that in 1957 Chinese imports of Russian machinery as a whole 
fell by less than 11 per cent and of complete sets by less than four per cent, 
whereas total imports from Russia fell by almost 22 per cent. 

Second, the relative significance of imports of machinery has risen with- 
out interruption. Imports of machinery now form nearly half all Chinese 
imports from Russia, and this proportion will continue to grow. Finally, 
there has been a tremendous increase in the proportion of imports of 
complete sets of equipment to total machinery imports; and this pro- 
portion too will continue to grow, since the pattern of industrialization is 
such as to place an increasing emphasis on the advantages of imports of 
the entire equipment needed by new plants and factories. 

The lessons for British exporters are clear. In 1956 and 1957 Russian 
exports of machinery were between eight and 10 times, and Russian 
exports of complete sets over six times, all British exports to China. 
Therefore, if there is to be a really sizeable and sustained increase in 
British exports to China, British manufacturers will have to concentrate 
much more than they have on Chinese requirements for machinery, 
and particularly on Chinese requirements for complete sets of equipment, 
since it 1s this market which is growing and which provides the greatest 
opportunities for British engineering skills. 


OTHER CHINESE IMPORTS 


The trend in relation to other imports in 1955-7 conforms to the pattern 
of a country which has succeeded in getting over the hump of the first 
and hardest stage of industrialization (Table D). 

A fall in imports of iron and steel sheets and non-ferrous metals clearly 
reflects China's growing capacity to meet requirements from domestic 
production. As for petroleum and petroleum products, until there is a 
substantial expansion in oil production as envisaged during the Second 
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- China also exports. comparatively small amounts of. machinery, building: a - l 
“materials, and pig iron te. the: U; S.S Ray 2 These, exports. are largely Me on: Li 


transport considerations, since they go to areas in the Soviet Far East 
adjacent to the Chinese frontier. In any case, Chinese exports of pig iron 
have fallen quite drastically. 

Prices at which China buys from and sells to Riis are necessarily of 
interest to British exporters and importers. In the absence of detailed 
information on methods of valuation, it may be assumed that they approxi-. 
mate to prices free at the frontier of the exporting country. As already 
indicated, if the prices deduced from the quantities and values given in 
the Soviet trade returns are converted from roubles at the official rate of 
exchange, they do not noticeably diverge from the prevailing world 
market prices—that is by and large—though, of course, knowledge of the 
precise specification of the commodities concerned is needed for the 
purpose of rigorous comparison. 

The following is a brief sample of the prices per ton, to the nearest 
shilling, paid and charged by China in 1957. 

Imports: crude petroleum, £13 8s.; refined petroleum, £19 12s.; iron 
and steel sheets, £51; pipes and tubes, £88 9s. 

Exports: tin, £740 18s.; rubber, £276 10s.; wood oil, £165 18s. ; 
tobacco, £328 16s.; tea, £373 18s. ; groundnuts, ` £68 4s.; soya beans, 
£34 4s.; milled rice, £50 4s. 


PROSPECTS 


The Sino-Russian Treaty of Commerce concluded in April of this year 
envisages an expansion of trade between the two countries beyond current 
levels. Such an expansion would appear to be probable in view of the fact 
that total Chinese trade in 1958 will almost certainly rise by more than the 
14 per cent currently projected, in view of the enormous increase in 
China's capacity to pay as a result of the leap in this year's production of 
agricultural goods, minerals, and manufactures by light industry, and 
finally, in view of the concomitant increase in Chinese demand for a great 
variety of industrial equipment. 

As for longer-term trends, it would appear logical to expect a rise in the 
absolute level of Sino-Soviet trade, since the foreign trade of both countries 
is rising fairly rapidly. At the same time, it scems that the proportion of 
this' trade to the total trade of each has passed its peak, and that the 
upward trend in the absolute level of trade is not likely to be accompanied 
by a further rise in the proportion of such trade to either total Chinese 
trade or total Soviet trade. 

Therefore, it is safe to conclude that the expansion of the absolute 
volume of Sino-Soviet trade should not hinder the opportunities for a 
very substantial expansion of Sino-British trade, especially as Chinese 
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E d . the unprecedented pace, of Chinese, economi e ‘development, and as there: .; 
4 m . can now:be no question of China’ s capacity, to pay for a higher level. of : 
Y n: imports: "In this connexion, it is essential D stress the need ‘for’ taking *. 
[ds into account not only: the growing Chinese market for complete sets of ` 
ja i x . equipment for plants and factories, afield in Which competition is bound | 
“to be intense, but. Bn the growth i in the volume, and diversification’ of” 
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TABLE D 
Some Leading Chinese Imports from the U.S.S.R. 1955-7 (£m. *) 


1955 1956 [957° 

Iron and steel sheets  ... iu se 1992 15-6 1:0 
Pipes and tubes ke ens e. 44 © 43 2:9 
Petroleum ry oe - "TEM. 5-3 5l 
Petroleum products — ... s n —[ 25:4 24:2 
Copper ... d m us. 19 4:9 — 
Non-ferrous sheets " P i. qu 2:4. — 2-0 
Machinery: 

Petroleum equipment ox e. 47 6-8 4-6 

Instruments, etc. en is e. 28 2:8 3-9 

Excavating machinery -— de: d 1-6 I3 

Agricultural machinery iu i e DA. 0-9 

Motor vehicles re 8:1 07 1:8 


*Roubles converted at the official rate of exchange and rounded to the 
first decimal place. 

iFigure for refined petroleum not available and therefore total not 
comparable with succeeding years. 


TABLE E 
Some Leading Chinese Exports to Russia 1955-7 (£m.) : 

1955 1956 1957 
Oil seeds "m te. oe 35-6 28°5 
Of which: Groundnuts a ... 14:0 128 - 6-7 
Soya beans ys ae. SU 19-1 ]9-8 
Meat, butter, and eggs A uu ZOU 23:8 14-6 
Of which: Meat = um i 2d 22:3 SES 
Milled products ER "T ps 1257 24-0 10-1 
Fruit and vegetables... is Ma. Od 7-3 9:7 
Tea a idis sa ga yen: 338 4-5 4:3 
Tobacco ... =e es ay us TG 10-7 14-6 
Vegetable ous... ae sue s. 106 . 9-2 4-7 
Wood oil m io Sad X 2:5 29 
Ores and concentrates ... - ie Oe 21:0 32-1 
Non-ferrous metals — ... es s 20] 18-0 18-5 
Of which: Tin x TT sex as 11:6 16-3 
Rubber - ds se ee Do 4-6 13:3 
Textile fibres — ... ee n uk b 20-9 Iro 
Woven goods  ... m P ae diis) 23-4 30-8 
Clothing s T Es a 93d 10-2 16:7 
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‘LL L along Tüdia' S northern “frontier run the Himalayds; a | formidable. F 
chain of snow-clad mountains and glacial valleys. -Clothed in the | 






E Con e remote and mystic in the Eastern Himalayas. ‘Tn the. riorth-west; x 
M cos “north: aad | north-east, the, State. is. bounced by, Tibet, in the; west by, ~ 
: | oe ‘Sikkim, - ‘inthe’ south. by- Bengal. and Assam and in thé: east. by the : 
br AU ‘North-East’ Frontier Agency: ~The Area of Bhütanis 18, C00 Sq. miles. ; 2 
hye”. Nature appears to. be- kind to Bhutan. Its flora. and Fauna i is: rich. my m 
boe “varied. "Its seil is fertile. ‘Its, luscious grass makes good feeding for the... 2 
Po ;yaks, the finest beasts of bürden on higher altitudes. The country grows’... 
‘Tice, millet and, Indian corn. quite: extensive y in the valleys: Its forests, 
“which are ‘wide-spread and. large, yield excelent timber and “create. a`. 
. . potential wealth of a-great.magnitude for the sons of its soit. The Parochu, |... 
; -the Wong Chu and the Amo Chu, the Manés and,the Jaldhaka are some: “i~ 
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"through the country; ultimately run into and j join the sacred Brahmaputra, 12 
Ss sacred to the millions of our own land: : p? a 
77 7 cis to this country which is a: sort afe a jewel Set in. the: Bead ring. 

aS Rr : of ‘the Himalayan, grandeur, that about . -1C0 -years ago Mahàguru'- 

] ^ Padmasambhava, known on this side.of the wo-ld as “ Guru Rimpoché ^ 
TRO |, "came and preached: to: friendly Bhutanese’ :pecple the ‘eightfold. path of-. 

"the Lord Buddha. The pious Bhutanese: immediately took: to Buddhism 

e " and, have ever since been practising this great. religion A love, peáce and. 
d iw compassion. in.the form of Mahayana Buddhism. ` : 
T » Apart. from being good. and. néighbouring friends, India. ‘and Bhutan; 
Yao H . ever since:  Mahagüru Padmasambhava ‘set his, blessed foot in this holy.” 
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s "Himalayan Soil, have naturally, developed: fies“that arè uribredkable and. 
2 are as strong as the Himalayas which surrounds us. |. - m 
“The ‘population of Bhutan is. about 700; 000. The people 2 are Buddhists" 
nu E F vr every. village.has its Gompa or a Shrine : and: “also, its, prayer flags. ` 


cuts. Fhe wind. gently chants’ them, filling the : air with prayer. The: ' 
: Bhutanese are ‘skilled . craftsmen. They excel in fine metal work and ^ 
| Á .' wood-carving: is their. speciality. Weaving is a3 ancient art. Colourful : 


* the gay. “ bakhus ” and ** chubas "- worn by,men and women. 27° po) 


= 4 ancestors ánd. high lamas.are & common feature of. Bhutan’ as of Tibet: , | f 
uv e Ig Typical of the land of the Lamas; ‘the chortens sive character. and atmo-: Sr 
eMe Sphere. to the whole: Jandstape; Huge stoné castles or. ‘Dzongs dominate 
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cold and glittering mantle lies the kingdom of Bhutan, Tomantic,' ^ 


.-,' of the rivers, great and majestic, ‘after running their romantic course ^ 


LA on 


(AM Horses of the wind” —on which sacred phrases. are printed i im wood- .. 


| and intricate patterns are Woven and the finshed material goes-to: form. es 


-Sacréd Stupas- called * Chortens," erected. to’ the ‘memory of noble". 


the valley. In times of emergency they house the entire local population. 
The interiors of Dzongs are usually decorated with elaborately carved, 
wooden panels, an art of which the Bhutanese are proud. 

On religious occasions as well as on a special occasion the Beanie of 
Bhutan perform masked mystic dances. Their Tongam dance represents 
a fight between noble and wicked forces and the victory of good over evil. 
The performers in masked dances represent animals and legendary 
characters and thus give a touch of mystery-play to the whole performance. 
In these folk dances women provide i a refreshing diversion which reminds 
one of rural India. 

Formerly Bhutan was under the dual control of a Dharma Raja, 
Shab Tang and the Deb Raja, the temporal head. In 1907 this system was 
discontinued. Ugyen Wangchuk, the grandfather of the present Maharaja, 
was elected by the people the Maharaja of Bhutan and the di was 
hereditarily vested in the Wangchuk family. 

His Highness Maharaja Jigme Dorji Wangchuk who rules this remote 
Himalayan kingdom of 700,000 people of sturdy stature and infinite 
loyalty to their king and country is a young man in his early thirties, 
well-versed in Hindi and English besides Tibetan literature over which 
he has great mastery. With his deep interest in the all-round welfare of 
his subjects he has won the hearts of his people. He has been actively 
encouraging education, health services by establishing up to date hospitals 
and agricultural development in his country as also progress in other 
fields such as cottage industries, mining, timber and other industries. 

With his zeal for progress of his country, His Highness is devoting his 
attention to all round development of Bhutan and under his guidance 
and leadership not only the natural resources in forests and minerals, 
like copper and mica, are being exploited but attention is also being paid 
enthusiastically to building of new schools, hospitals, co-operative societies 
roads, etc. in Bhutan. 

When India became independent in August, 1947, Bhutan entered into 
a standstill arrangement with the Government of India pending negotia- 
tions. On 8th August, 1949 Bhutan and the Indian Union entered into a 
new treaty of friendship according to which Bhutan’s foreign relations 
continue to be handled by the Government of India. In January, 1954, 
the President of India made the award of Padma Vibhushan-Phala 
Varg—to the Maharaja of Bhutan. 
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About a million tons of petroleum products will flow from the great Iranian oil 
centre at Abadan to Teheran, the capital, following the completion of a 700-mile 
pipeline running from the coast to the interior of the country. The pipeline, which 
will be operated by the National Iranian Oil Company, will relieve the over- 
burdened rail and road routes upon which Teheran has been dependent for its 
supplies of petroleum, kerosene, and gas oil. Responsibility fer the major part 
of this important project was entrusted to the British company, Constructors 
John Brown Ltd. The illustration shows the pipe wrapping operation in progress 
on the plains. 
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Reviews 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS OF 
JAPAN. By PETER C. SWANN. 220 pp. and 
168 illustrations. (Bruno Cassirer, Oxford, 
1958). 45/-. 


REVIEWED BY WILLIAM WATSON 


In an admirably produced volume, printed 
on art paper and with profuse illustrations 
interspersed in the text (but always close to the 
text reference), Mr. Swann has given us the best 
popular comprehensive account of Japanese 
art that has appeared in this country. Residence 
in Japan, a broad first-hand knowledge of all 
the branches of its art and specialized study of 
certain periods of its painting and sculpture, 
and not least his wide acquaintance with 
Japanese art historians, all qualify him excep- 
tionally for such writing. This is popularization 
in the best sense of an abused word. He has 
also, and most laudably, the museum-man's 
prejudice, which is to concentrate discussion 
on particular objects. He mentions hardly 
a work which is not illustrated on his pages, 


and each is described and allotted to a context ` 


as it appears, so that the story is built of mem- 
orable units. The style is very readable. It can 
be conversational and epigrammatic, and in 
supplying the background of history and general 
culture the quotations have a felicity that I 
have never seen surpassed. If the grave and 
reverend signors of art history should raise 
an eyebrow at an occasional flight of superla- 
tives it is a fault the rest of us will indulge. 
He does communicate enthusiasm. 

There are many passages which could be 
instanced to illustrate the imaginative treat- 
‘ment of the narrative. Some of these would be 
the account of the impact on art of esoteric 
Buddhism in the Heian period, when “one 
occult mystery seemed more attractive than 
the next ’’; the description of the social currents 
that underlay the luxury art of the late 16th 
and 17th centuries (“ wealth like poverty can be 
a great leveller ") and the popular art of the 
17th and 18th centuries; and, for a literary 
touch, the characterization of the Chüshingura 
play as the Hamlet of Japan 

Mr. Swann shares the present enthusiasm of 
the Japanese for the primitive sculpture of the 
Jómon period, and later he is quick to seize on 
signs of delight in the grotesque, and in the 
portrayal of personality, traits which are dis- 
tinctive of Japan vis-à-vis of Chinese sobriety. 
] think he is inclined also to make a special 
Japanese virtue of the humanity and pathos 
which shine through much of the Nara sculp- 
ture. 
the stylistic influence which reached Japan 


He pays less attention to the nature of: 


from China during that period, and to 
the aspect of the sculpture which is concerned 
with the persistence of image types and the 
peculiar factors which determined the change 
of sculptural form. That is perhaps not an 
introductory topic, but as a chapter of stylistic 
history it is unique in the world. The compari- 
son with China is mooted but I think not given 
its due. One should, for example, allow for the 
wooden sculpture of eastern China which must 
lie behind the changes that occur in the 9th 
century, and which has unfortunately not sur- 
vived. The account of Kamakura sculpture is 
given more sympathetic treatment, deservedly 
so, than it generally receives in occidental 
writing. But it is wrong to make so much of 
the “ realism ” of it (as all Japanese authorities 
do) and to connect this with the taste of the 
new men of that period. The movement was 
surely back-looking in essence, its realism of 
no different an order from that of Nara (whose 
quality it recaptured), and it was this very con- 
servatism and the lack of any new vision that 
spelled the doom of sculpture in Japan in the 
14th and 15th centuries; the positive side of the 
European renaissance revival was not parallel- 
ed in Japan. I think it reflects this error of 
judgment that Mr. Swann hails as Kamakura 
masterpieces two works which stand apart 
from the main body of Kamakura work: the 
Pindola as a priest in the British Museum 
(evidently Mr. Swann does not accept the 
argument that it /s a Pindola) which ought to 
be classed with a small group of Kamakura 
sculptures in a Chinese Sung style, and not as 
a traditional “ portrait statue"; and the 
naked (and surprisingly realistic) Benzaiten 
which most authorities would date well after 
the Kamakura period. 

It might escape the reader for whom this 
book really is an introduction that the author 
gives some telling asides on the comparison of 
Chinese painting and the Chinese schools of 
Japanese painting. One is the stultifying 
influence of the Zen style of ink painting in 
Japan: “ Unfortunately. sooner in Japan than 
in China, the means often become the end. 
The result was that mannerism and dexterity 
with the brush took the place of artistic vision, 
thereby destroying the very foundations of the 
art." That view I am sure is broadly correct. 
Another implies a reassessment of the stature 
of the Kano masters, who ever since their 
acclaim by Fenellosa have enjoyed a pre- 
eminent reputation in the west. Of the founder 
Masanobu it is said “ If. anything, Masanobu's 
work shows a finer appreciation of the true 
Chinese Sung feeling for landscape. However, 
the somewhat dry, formalized brush work and 
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'" course given à leading place. 


7 the, tendency to an uninspired neatness in this 


essay in the. Chinese style, as seen particularly 
in details liké the large, lotus-flowers, unmis- 

takably reveals the Japanese hand." What oft 
was thought . 


does not go ‘unscathed. Criticism of. this 


. quality, so neatly inserted in the factual narra- ^ 


tive, is one of the attractive features of the 
‘writing. It might, however be. objected that 
. Mr. Swann's slightly jaundiced view of ink 


painting in Japan does'a little less than justice ' 
to certain painters: who stood aside from the’ - 
To the work of such men as. 


_ official schools. 
'Kaihó Yüslió (d. 1615), Uragami Gyokudd 


` (d. 1823) and Tomioka Tessai (d. , 1924), his 


strictures do. not apply. Particularly in the 
hand of the last two ink painting in 
. Chinese style took on néw life and a new 
. expressiveness, so that they rank as.top masters: 


in this medium foz these centuries in the Far . 


East. .- 
Lack of space forbids citation of" the many 
good things Mr. Swann has to say of decorative 


v art' and the print, of ‘which he writes with 


, attractive clarity and sympathy. Sotatsu is of 
One can only 
comment that' the inclusion in the account. of 
some of the literary mentions of Sdtatsu traced 


` recently by Japanese scholars; which throw ' 


light on the artisan connexion reflected in his 
pseudonym “ Tawara-ya," would have ' dis- 
pelled, a little of the mystery that surrounds him, 
and added still a further touch to the excellent 
evocation of the social milieu which the author 
gives us. 6 v 
‘Misprints are. very few. On page 129 there is 


reference to Plate 00, appositely, since the. 


subject is not illustrated. There is a good 
index, a bibliography of works in English and 


French, and a list. of, characters with. their : 
i readings. . ; 


. FUNCTIONS OF SYMBOLIC , . 
“MONARCHY - 


P d 


PALACE. DIARY. Compiled by STANLEY ` 


CLARK. Authorized Account of the crowded 


. ' days of Queen Elizabeth’s life from the time of - 
. - her twenty-first. birthday on April 21st, 1947, | 
" compiled with full access to her engagement : 


^. diaries... George B. Harrap & Co. Lia, Lon- 


. don, 1958, pp. 224. 21/-. 


Brigadier Clark begins his Paie to ue 
xdv “Queen Elizabeth 1t, Queen 
7 -of Great Britain and Northern. Ireland, Queen: 


Diary' by saying. 


- — 


. and by the same token Sesshü . - 


. Her Majesty to 


of mde CHEN New Zealand, Scirth 


Africa, Ceylon; Queen cf Rhodesia. and Nysa- ` 


land, ofGhana, of Nigeria, of West Indies, of” « 
.' Malaya, Singapore, ‘Borneo; Queen of Fiji, +- 


New,Guinea, and thousand specks of- land 
which dot the map of the world like stars.in the 


sky; Heac. of the Commonwealth, and so. of 
India and Pakistan—acknowledged ruler of - 


more independent countries than any sovercign 
in history" The testimony of this fact can . 
be,seen, for example,:in the standing ovation’. 
received by this extraordinary: ambassador at 
the United Nations. Brigadier Clark observes ` 
that “there seemed to be more than the’ 


- ordinary warmth. in the clapping E here :was . 
the. Head of ten member nations of t 


e Organi. 
zation—a unique occurrence as it was ‘a 
unique position.” 


: More tkax four-fifths of-the peoples: of the : 


Commonwealth reside in India and Pakistan. . 
It is here that as Head/of the Commonwealth ~ 
the Queen ozcupies a position Which is without 
paralle! in history. Her father was, the last 


Emperor of India: In the Republic ‘of India E 


and the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, Her | 


Majesty could have no 2ower.- Yet the poli- 


. ticians of both these countries have so far 


recognized that she: provides the only link ~ 
between nations of different race, creed and, 


political visws. = - 


Brigedier Clark remarks ‘hat “ the most 
striking (congratulation . of the betrothal of: 
Prince Philip) came from 
Mahatma Gandhi.” Commenting later on his 
message Gandhi is reported to have said: '* You 
would be foolish to imagine that no Englishman. 


` can ever bz a friend of India and loyal to her, 


or that Viscount Mountbatten would not be 
a servant cf the Indian Union because he is of 
royal b. ood and because his nephew i is to marry 


, ^ the future Queen of Engiznd." 


"There is no doubt thai through "tlie under-' 


standing of the functions of the symbolic ^. 
-monarchy—the ‘only visible keystone of tlie 
Commonwealth—lies the strengthening of: the ' 


bonds, »f- friendship. Brigadier, Clark’s ` book. 
is particulerly recommended, Zor he der 
unveils the variety of onercus engagements 


Commonwealth. . 
"There is also no doubt chat i in the éxpanding : 
Commonwealth, civilized nations may. find 


.their home and their pezce, backward nations, ` 


full of doutts and dynamite, their hope and .. 
their purpose: It is through books like that of 
Brigadier. Clark's Palace Diary that this 
visionary. idea can ‘be aptly’ demonstrated. 


"E PE (op P, K. SHAHANT 


: Her Majesty undergoes in the service, of the : 
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. No matter what the reason for your flying Eastwards may 


be — business, domestic or pleasure — all branches of the 
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in 1 South . Asia SUM 

i | 

| PU By Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE, » 
N the years just before the vender of t power ‘to’ the various countries 
of South Asia, I suppose we all took it for granted that ‘when those 
countries attained independence, they would establish a parliamentary 
form of government. We in this country, with our natural detestation 
of despotism and autocracy; took it for granted that that was the only 
worth-while form of government for a'progressive country,. and the 
people of India themselves, nurtured as. they had been on. British Liberal 
thought in the 19th century: onwards, “would also’ have rejected. the pro- 
posal. that they should accept any other form of government than par- 


liamentary. rule and it comes therefore something of a shock to us to-day 


to see the stresses and strains under which parliamentary democracy i is 
labouring in'South Asia. -In Pakistan, as we have seen, it has been : 
suspended and no one cah tell if-it-will return, or not. In Ceylon it is 

labouring very unhappily indeed: and the future there i 1s somewhat unpre- 
dictable. In Burma they have arrived at a kind of compromise under 
which the forms of parliamentary democracy have been maintained, 
although actual power is wielded by the Commander-in-Chief. In India, 
on the other hand, the system is-working moderately well though it calls 
for comment with regard to three special features. One of those-features, 
which I have mentioned here before, is that it works in rather a different 
way—on rather different lines—from what we are used to in this country. 
There are no signs of the development in the Lok Sabha of that pattern 
of government and opposition parties which alternatively may form 


governments from time to time; there are no signs of that developing. 


There is.no effective opposition except the ‘Communists, whose' frank 


. purpose is to destroy the system if they can. The second feature which 


calls for comment in India is that the dominant party, | the Congress Party, 


‘is itself undergoing very gréat stresses and strains in some of the most 


important States—Ill come back to that point later—but it is by no 
means à happy party at the moment; and I suppose the third and most : 
curious feature of all’ of the-working | of the parliamentary system in India 
is that it has led in one State—the: State of.Kerala—to the establishment 
of the firs'Communist Government in the Commonwealth; ‘It is some- 
thing of a paradox that the. parliamentary, system, should have led. to. the 
establishment of a communist government. E 
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os "Well 3t ‘is ' obvidGsly important. that: we um ould’ stüdy hese- ‘various, : 
= z "stresses, and. strains, and luckily: for me I hive, jast had the opportunity. o£ -~ 
bom stüdying them at first hand. In. my. recent tor, which. was incidentally - 
2. my 34th visit, to, South Asia” sincé “the transfer Sof: power, I was ducky": ^ 
„enough to spend the moning with: General Iskender Mirza the day before: 

. he-wàs turned out; to have an hour. Or SO with. General ‘Ay ab Khan al. 

. little laters. to.have an extraordinary interesting talk- in, Rangoon | with" 
."Generàl Ne. Win; and ther to come back to India. and hávé my customary 
talk: with the Prime. Minister, the President, ‘the Vice-President and: ia 

` all the: ministers who count in that great: country. T1 want: to try to-day. 
D put before. you the picture of demócracv undér strain as Tsee it... T^ 
gm going. to -Begin with Pakistan, and. naturally I am going to talk, about. 
at ‘has. been described : as the revolution in Pakistan. I don’ t very: much `. 

+ Jike the. term . myself because it. Suggésts ‘something very: “much. inore . 

, sinister, than, anything, that’ has réally: ‘happened. Te isn’ t very ‘easy. 
talking. about. the: revolution: in Pakistan: if you have as many: friends i An^ 

. "that country as T have, becatisé if you have to justify the revolution—and’ 
^| do justify it-—you cam only justify. it. by; ccndemning what. went before. 
“You | can ‘only justify it by. sdying tlia£- ethe " various Prime. Ministeis-.- 
‘had’ not. been: able. to. cope with, the ‘problems of the country, - chad. not: 

: ` been 'able:. to 8top: the :various^ ‘corroding influences -: ‘that Were.; abs 
x r " Woik-—and most of those. Prime: "Ministers: were friends. of; mine. "Bé ihat 
Jas it may, all. can. do is to be perféctly: frank and: hope that anything I 

„ may say ‘that is at. all. harsh will: be: excused: on the: ‘grounds. of. my”, 
own nos Berinine: affection for Pakistan, Pa eee | ee, eee 
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TIN THREE. REMARKABLE. CHARACTERISTICS: E P 7 
Ne LE |. nae Er - ] > - , i DN ^ Co n 
“There were fens ‘very. della Fable háracieristics about dis E o 

The first i 1s ‘the one that has béen. very. muli. cómmentedon in the fecerit 

that it was bloodless in the’ fullest sense of zhe term, that. no force what-. 

. soever was. ‘required to`bring'it about. Téi iş true that troopss Were stationed. 
^at strategic points but: they.. never. had ‘to ‘be. used. There, was,- believe; | 
NL report in one óf the English: papers. about somé: degree. of forcé Bas. - 

been used i in one place, but that report was eritirely untrue; the revolution: MT 

‘went. through without the use of force.at all. -The ‘second rather:unusual. 

< feature i is that-it did not have its Origin: in. the activities otthe inanipulá-, 

‘ tions, of any political’ ‘party.’ “Most revolutions: doi this revolution. was,» E 

' brought about.by the. Président at E time ‘when. hewas ‘completely. isolated: : 

- from all political parties; ‘And the third. ‘characteristic is-thatit has been’. 

» /'áccepted i in the fullest sense-of the term by the people of Pakistan. Now .: 

E! know that under any ‘military, rule there. is alway ys an element of far: 
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present and that element is certainly present in Pakistan; but that does 
not disguise the fact that the people of Pakistan as a whole have accepted 
these changes and indeed have felt them. to be inevitable. I.am inclined 
to agree with them, but I want to discuss just for a few minutes why I 
think these changes were inevitable. They did not take us altogether by 
surprise. You may remember that when I spoke here about this time last 
year, I referred to the growing political instability in Pakistan and won- 
dered how long the present-system could last. 

The plain trüth 1s that for the last year or so, the parliamentary system 
in Pakistan was not working in any real sense, and by that I mean two 
things. First of all I mean that there was no growth of really stable 
parties, bodies of men linked together by principles, wedded to particular 
doctrines; there was an ever shuffling series of: groups, one of whom was 
always ready to replace the other, united by nothing at all except the com- 
mon desire for power. And the second respect in which the par- 
liamentary system was not working was that it had lost the respect of 
the public; it is no exaggeration to say that by the middle of last year 
the Pakistan public had no respect at all for its Legislatures or for the 
people who composed them: It had watched the scramble for power, 
it had watched men willing to move from party to party if it would 
improve their chances of getting into office, it had watched parties them- 
selves willing to accept or amend their principles for no other reason 
than the effect it was likely to have upon their electoral chances; and at 
the same time it had watched inside the Administration the growth of 
corruption. Now it is very easy to bandy words about corruption, 
sometimes without foundation, but my Pakistan friends-will forgive me 
for saying, and some of them have said it more forcibly than I shall say it, 
that corruption in Pakistan had gone to very high levels indeed and had 
reached a very dangerous point. And the public was getting angry; to 
put it colloquially, it was getting “ fed up.” with the politicians. Some 
sections of the public were persuading themselves that if only the elections 
could be held, all would be well, that somehow or other a better set of 
men would be returned, new standards, new principles would be estab- 
lished and Pakistan would go forward again. But by about the middle of 
last year that faith began to die and there began to be a sense amongst a 
great many people that Pakistan had nothing very good to look forward 
to under the system of government which it was then enduring. The 
officials were becoming rapidly demoralized; laziness—which is not a 
common characteristic of officials—was in fact growing day by day. I 
= talked to the Chief Secretary of one particular province and he said to 
me: * Most of my officers were doing barely two hours work a day and 
if I tried to take disciplinary measures against them, a minister interfered 
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aad 1 was pow erless to do fiae about it at all." The Army in its turn 
was growing testive. The Army in Pakistan’is very, badly paid—I. 
_ Suppose most armies are badly paid everywhere, but the Pakistan Army. . 


« 1s particularly badly paid—it was feeling the very full effect of the profi- 


teeting, the racketeéring which was forcing prices up to unreasonable j 
levels, and it was thoroughly disgusted with the whole state of affairs... ” 
"Then large sections of the Army went to East Pakistan, where they were 
. put on to the job.of trying to stop smuggling between East Pakistan and: 
. West Bengal. It was an important job because smuggling. had reached... 
such magnitude that it was affecting the whole economy of that part of 
Pakistan. They began by doing a good job, but they very soon found 
themselves hopelessly frustrated by the machinations of thé politicians. 
. Rules were changed to make their operations more difficult and the disgust. 
which ‘had been’ growing for some time in the Army mounted: higher. 
General Ayub began to press General Iskander Mirza, who was then the. 
, President; to take action to intervene and suspend the Constitution. ` 


‘GENERAL MIRZA? S UNEASINESS 


`æ 


- General Mirza himself had. been watching’ this situation (or a long 
time with a very uneasy eye. He was quite frankly contemptuous of | 
‘the politicians; he made no secret of the fact that, in his judgment, they - 
were leading Pakistan into difficulties and he thought it was about time 
that they were replaced by people with greater sincerity, greater devotion > 
to their country. I suppose.he himself was also an ambitious, man; he : 


- , is a natural dictator—I don't use the word. in a derogatory sense—but ` 


he felt that be could save Pakistan by turning out these people who were. 
. leading it to perditior. He had no legal power, of course, to ntervene— 
- the Constitution did not contain any safeguarding clause quite of that - 
kind—so he acted by suspending the Constitution altogether, resuming -. 
power: into his own hand. and at the same time appointing General. 
Ayub as Martial Law Administrator. The legal relations between - 
General Ayub and General Iskander Mirza were never very strictly defined - 
and there was always a risk that some, day they would clash. Both of . 
them, I think, were genuine ‘patriots, both. of them were anxious to see 
their country pulled round and both were conscious that they were strong . 
men, each: feeling that.he could ‘do it better than the other. It was a 
pretty well foregone conclusion that some day there ‘would be a row. 
. But in the meantime they set themselves and the Army under General 
_ Ayub’ s guidance, in its own phrase, to clean up Pakistan both literally 


7 ' and metaphorically. In the process it did scme very foolish. things; it — 


was unavoidable that people who were not experienced in the arts of 
civil administration wher they assumed full powers would go to extremes `` 
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in some directions, would over-simplify problems and would think that 
by Draconian penalties and methods you could put everything right in a 
very short time. They did go to extremes, there were quite fantastic sen- 
tences passed for trivial offences. There were also initial attempts at price 
control of a rather unintelligent kind which brought prices down certainly, 
but at the same time brought about-commodity shortages. There were 
many things of that kind done, but those were the things which were done 
by people whose intentions were to save Pakistan but who lacked experi- 
ence, and I think that the public on the whole accepted those actions 
because it felt that these men really did mean to do a job, these men 
really did mean to put Pakistan on its feet again. 

But after a short time the inevitable clash came. It looks as though 
General Mirza at one stage was trying to assert himself and when he 
decided to appoint a cabinet that was probably meant by liim as the first 
step towards some kind of return towards semi-constitutional government. 
That, as you know, brought about the clash; General Mirza was expelled, 
General Ayub re-appointed the same cabinet but they were re-appointed 
with a difference, because in his first speech after the appointment of that 
cabinet, General Ayub made it very clear that they were advisers and that 
he was still to be the boss. At this stage there was a temporary tightening 
up of military rule; at many levels in the administration a military officer 
was put in side by side with the civil official to see that he did his job, or 
at any rate to carry out that large part of the administration which at 
that time was covered by the martial law regulations, offences against 
which were subject to trial by the martial law courts. Well, X think 
General Ayub felt right from the start that it would be a basic mistake 
to leave the army in charge of the administration at these various low 
levels. There were all kinds of dangers; there was the danger of petty 
tyranny, there was the danger of the army itself suffering in efliciency 
and even in integrity if it was left too long in charge of these minor offices, 
and so after a relatively short time they were withdrawn and over 90 per 
cent of the administration power passed back entirely into the hands of 
the civil officials. The great bulk of offences were again tried by the 
civil courts. The army still keeps its hand on everything; in each pro- 
vince there is a Deputy Martial Law Administrator who is a general, he 
is in fact the boss. I don't think that the theoretical relations between the 
Deputy Martial Law Administrator and the Governor have ever been 
very clearly defined, but Ido know that if you want something settled it 
is the Deputy Martial Law Administrator you go to and not the Governor, 
so the Army in that sense is still the boss, and there are, of course, four 
generals occupying very important posts in the Cabinet itself and dis- 
charging them, as far as one can see, with very great efficiency. Now a 
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- beforë-Geñeral Iskander ‘Mirza. was an old. ‘personal friend: of nine. BS & 


T 3 "General Ayub Thad known, but not intimztely. . Jam enormously ` im-: 


s pressed. with him;. you can't talk to. him without being: impressed; qi 
: dont Mean by that that hé-is‘a great: intellect,- I don't think he is; don’ E i d 
E think great intellects are what you want necessarily for running a country. n 
! , He -is.:a man. of great personiality, great ‘drive; ; great common: sense. - 

`~- Although he is a man. of great drive ‘that doesn’ tmean that he is. obstinate ` 


doe 7 ":and.won't listen: ta: 4reason;. he’ is ready to argue, he. is- ready- to admit; 


A x mistakes. and hé j is ready to. correct ‘them, and on numerous occasions ir: 


, perience or through’ lack of knówledge and “hey: have been corrected as: 
“soon as it has been. pointed: out what their effect ‘was likely to be: ` Tt. 
.Asn't every. dictator who i is willing to’ ‘do that? Tou have got to be:a tig 


By | " "the past. three or four:months orders have been. passed through inex- : E 


“h iz Ayib; ‘apart’ from. ,correcting. mhistakés,. also-"Estens very. much £o dis : 
-` advisers;. lie has a -great fespect for a number. of his colleagues in: «tlie: : 
"4 Cabinet: ~He. has” particular réspect. for experienced : peóple' like. ‘the $, k 
-` Finance Minister; Mr. Shoaib, and Hie listens z0 -zhem and pays very great.” 
* attention. to their advice. Héi is the: boss; “but he listens. <I: think E will go, -; 
- "so fat as to say this, that he is. probably the best Head .of the State that : E s 
ee , Pakistan has had since the death. of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. .He-hàs: got; 
a good: team; his Finance. Minister is ‘a. man ‘of- experience who made. ay | 
du (high reputation for: himself i in. Washington, the- 'Cemmunicaátioris Minister. < 2 d 
“also is'a inan of a- good deal of practical experience. of administration: and... T 
: E 7 “the: Industries ‘Minister is a very much respedtec business man, an, indus-. PM. 
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Now ae about the future? s one make $35me e guesses? „wil fheis”: 
~pe a-Coistitution soon? ‘Will there be the restoration of full parliamentary’ 
government ‘soon?. T don't ‘know what is in, General Ayub's. mind, but -> 
my own guess would ‘be that it is- unlikely; Towou.dn! t expect to seem the ` 
x near future any kind of return to the full parliamentary system. "When PE 
"some rétürh is made Ti ‘imagine it will/be a partial return. I don’t think.we '- 
: shall see in the foreseeable future the resumption of parliarnentary ‘insti-: ra 
- tutions as they were in Pakistan. before the chánae took place; not am I: 
| E . at all certain that it i$ desirable that we should., One of the greatest prob a 
; Jeims that. Pakistan has: to’ face, of | course, arises from: ‘her. geography; the 


P [: “relationship. between thë West wing dnd tlie. Edst wing has always béen. : 


; difficult: General ai ana is EC conscious cf He need. for the e people 
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to regard themselves as Pakistanis—not as West Pakistanis or as East 
Pakistanis—but that doesn’t alter the fact that there is a tremendous 
difference between the two peoples and that there isn’t always as much 
affection between them as one would like to see, and I think difficulties 
may arise from the fact that the soldiers who run Pakistan to-day are 
entirely West Pakistanis. Now there is one mistake that the soldier 
nearly always makes, whether he is a Pakistani soldier or whether he is 
a British soldier, he tends to think lightly of the people of East Pakistan 
because they themselves don’t go into the Army. Well, of course, he is 
wrong. They don’t go into the Army because they don’t take kindly to 
discipline orto regimentation, but they are tough, they can fight, they 
have a tremendous sturdy love of independence and I believe—I am not 
saying this behind the backs of anybody concerned because I said it to 
General Mirza and to General Ayub—the biggest and most difficult task 
of the new administration will be to make the people of East Pakistan 
continue to feel at home in the new regime. 

I am skipping on rapidly from point to point; there isn’t time for con- 
necting links. Another question about which there is much speculation 
is the probable relations between Pakistan and India under the new regime 
in Pakistan. I found that my friends in Delhi were, to begin with, a little 
apprehensive; they were rather apt to think that the soldier in charge 
would be much more likely to take aggressive action than his predecessors 
were. I disagree with that view completely. I think that the lessons of 
history are, amongst other things, that it isn’t generally the soldiers who 
start wars; it is the civilians who start them and then leave the soldiers to 
fight them. But quite apart from that, where there was any aggressive 
feeling in Pakistan before, it came from one or two quarters only, certain 
of the politicians—we won't go into names—and certain of the more 
‘orthodox Moslem divines. Well now, neither of those two classes is 
ruling Pakistan to-day. They have less influence than they had before, 
and my own personal belief is that as far as the near future is concerned, 
although Pakistan will fight for what she rightly or wrongly believes to be 
her rights, I think she will be less likely to take aggressive action than a 
purely political government would have been. General Ayub doesn’t 
have to bother very much what people would like him to do. 

As far as relations with this country are concerned, I should say that 
they will be closer.and firmer even than they were before. I don't think 
there is any doubt about that at all, that General Ayub recognizes, being 
the practical-minded man that he 1s, that Pakistan needs to remainclosely 
knit to this country and to the Commonwealth. I can't stop to talk more 
about Pakistan because I've got to say something about Burma, but I'd 
just conclude my remarks on the political situation of Pakistan by saying 
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^ this: that in my er Pakistan ind reached such. an NUM aion l 
.. that-the revolution was inevitable. I am not going to enter into a theoret- 


ical discussion as tó the wisdom Or unwisdoni ér the virtues or failings of 


. military administrations i in general; in my judgment i in the state Pakistan 


‘had then reached this change was.necessary,. was to the good. There are! | 


dangers round the corner, as there always are in military rule, dut I have 


no hesitation in spite of that in saying that the the instinct of the Pakistan 


|, public in accepting this revolution was a sound and wise instinct..- 


SITUATION IN BURMA ` | m a 


Noi let me pass rapidly to Burma, There was a good deal of confusión 


_.- in this country about the situation-in Burma because the change there 
roughly synchronized. with that in Pakistan, and from the somewhat `` 
. Skeleton accounts in the papers one might have thought that the two.’ 
movements were rouglily parallel. Well, I don’t think they wers atall. I .: 


. think they had very little in common except that in both cases quarrels 


amongst the pcliticians were one of the causes that helped to bring them: 
about. You ‘will remember that Burma had been governed by a party 


. "known.as the: Anti-Fascist. Peoples’ Fighting League, with U Nu as its — 
. head. It was rather a hotch potch; it was composed of people of very - 
different shades of thought; it was nevet.a very efficient administration. 


- Tt hadn't succeeded in fully suppressing the insurrections, though it had; to 


t 


“some extent-contained them; its administration was on the whole poor. 


It was very hard to get orders passed. about any-hing at all and I think 


that at one time it pursued an unsound ecornorrc policy, but it was all .'"- 
=- . held together by U- Nu's very great personal influence and,’ of course, . 
. one must recognize.that by 1957 the situation wi ith regard to the insurrec- - 
tion was very much better than it had been sorne sx or seven years before. . 
- But as it. began to get better, as people began to feel that they could afford ` 
' the luxury of. dissensions, so such dissensions began to spring up in the. 
‘party -presided over by U Nu. Personal quarrels came into the business ' 
quite a bit, as they very often do, but there were also differences of tém- ^ 
perament and, to some extent, differences of idsology. . I suppose there. ` 
. were three men: who really mattered' in the Government of Burma at that 
time, U Nu, Kyaw Nyein and Ba: Shwe, and ycu could hardly pick out : 
. -three men more different. It has been my privilege from: time to time to. © 
- . meet them all and they are. not a bit like ea2h other. U Nu is a very `` 
. difficult man to describe indeed; he is an idealist, probably with his head ^ 
in the clouds a good deal of the time, sincere, very much respected for his ~ 
sincerity and- with a strong streak of religion in his make-up. Kyaw Nyein . 


might be described as the intellectual of the party, a theoretician, a social- 


ist, I find him very likeable, but I wouldn't regard him as very practical. © 
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Ba Shwe is different from either of those two; he is a much more practical 
type of man, has got his feet very much on the ground, is rather more 
decisive and perhaps rather more trusted by many sections of the public 
than is Kyaw Nyein. Well, these three men drew apart. Kyaw Nyein and 
Ba Shwe broke in due course from U Nu and the Party split into two 
parties known by the rather curious names of the “ Clean A.F.P.F.L.” and 
the “ Stable A.F.P.F.L.” I don’t think the word “ Stable" was used in 
a “ horsey " sense. When they split up into these parties it produced a 
difficult situation in the Legislature. I haven’t got time to go into details 
about the numbers, but they were fairly evenly balanced and U Nu was 
only able to remain in power with the help of 30 Communist votes. Well, 
this disturbed the Army in Burma very much indeed; the Army in Burma 
is profoundly anti-communist and had no intention at all of letting 
Burma be dragged along the Communist path. They had seen for some 
time U Nu’s attempts to end the insurrection, they had seen U Nu pre- 
pared to go almost to any lengths to conciliate the insurrectionists amongst 
whom the Communists were an important part., It got to a stage where 
one group of Communists came in and the others said: “‘ We will only 
come in if you take us into the Burma Army.” Well, the Army didn’t 
at all like the sound of that. And then, when on top of that they found 
that in the Legislature, thanks to this split in the A.F.P.F.L., U Nu was 
dependent on Communist votes, they began to feel that the time had come 
to act. 5 

" I can't go into the rather dramatic stories of the days when the action 
took place, but roughly speaking, three soldiers went to U Nu and told 
him he was to resign. It was done in a very typically, gentlemanly Bur- 


`- mese way. They decided to call Parliament and U Nu would then propose 


that General Ne Win should become the Prime Minister. There was no 
suspension of the Constitution of any kind. Parliament still sits to-day, 
in theory; no change in the Administration has taken place at all except 
that General Ne Win, who was the Commander-in-Chief, has stepped 
into the place of U Nu, who was the Prime Minister. It was understood 
in the correspondence exchanged between U Nu and General Ne Win 
that this arrangement would be for six months and that at the end of the 
six months elections would be held. General Ne Win selected an entirely 
non-political cabinet; it consists of a few officials and one or two people 
respécted in public life, but no one who was connected with the old 
political life of the previous Government has a place in it at all. The 
Army doesn't in any sense rule Burma to-day. The Administration is 
carried on by the civil officials, just as it was before. Admittedly people are 
conscious of the fact that it was the Army that brought about this change 
and that the Army would be there in the background if things went wrong; 
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“but as fat. as the day-to-day administration’ is: icofiecied. it. thas: hot dig: 
“in'any way since before this--I can't: 'callita.t2 :volütion-—since: before this ` " U 
i change’ took place: ' ‘There is-no sensé of feaz ii Burmaá:at all; ‘you Can: e - 
E, stand: up in the; street and talk to people at the. top of your’ voice, about. 
'Genetal, Ne Win or. anybody else you, like. There is quite complete. free- = 
^ domi; there i is no.serise that there is an- army rule on top.of you thé whole ~ “OF 
"time; there also have been no special-laws, ná-martial law reann i ine `. 
F & force; the old laws = continue just. äs s they = were: >-belore,. D de a 
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| " Now; Ne Win Set for hiinself fee objecti; Ves DS he took over ‘the. a. 
"s » office of. Prime Minister." Thé first was to restore law and order in ‘Six . E 
i | months: and. then hold elections, after which he could: hand over power." | 
"That i is:rather.a big operation: ‘because, although the insurrections are; on; 
| |» v a. smaller Seale: ‘than they | were severi -yéars ago, there are still quite a toń- > = 
i " sideráble number. of. well-armed; ‘fairly-well., ‘led insurrectiohists; partly: s 
“4a Communists, partly, Karens; “partly” acmixture-of the-two; who: are: still 
m ; z Dg charge "of. jmportant areas in Burmia, anc we ‘know. from our: OWn'-. > * 
i experiences in Malaya what a- long job it i$ to try to clear up the’ ‘sort of. : 
.- guerrilla warfare which ‘is carried. on. by these insurrectionists in:Burma: ` ; | = 
n ;, to-day: "Some. progress .has béen made-—cóntrary: to- what. expected. "n 
| 3 — when spoke: to. you last yéar— by: means of tae. formation: of the village". vs E i 
~ defencé parties.’ I Was nervous when. those partiés were formed; I thought. Es 
that their arms would. be-stolen. i in a; big: way, aad they would i in fact bring’: a 
< about- an.accession of strength to the insutrectionists. That: has. Bot 7L 
"appened. Those village: defence. parties, both before:and after the. change, ^: re | 
“have done a good job;.the numberof cases of stolen:arms kas been very. ` Sa 
very- few- indeed, ‘and’ there-have been'a great many cases where’ they have |. oe 
. put up ‘a stout resistance against marauders ené raids of;cne kind and +. 
"another. ..-But iríspite of the soundness of thé village- défénce Parties, and... mud 
“in spite. of the fact that General Ne Win. i isa soldier and á p-actical man, E 5 ` 
there. could be’ a good deal of. doubt in.one's. mind as. to; whether: this: , "n 
'"insürrection can’ be finished within six months; ~ TE it isnt finished i án: that". pe 
in * «time, "what is to ee "Are there. to- ipe elections, Or ‘are they. to be^. E e 
" postpünsd T pod es gels ois 
. A There. are two: views about this vin. Bu Í “The U Nu group,’ "thé | | 
y“ Clean A, F.P.F; Li, say: “* Yes, we ‘must’ have. the élections ir: SIX moriths. ` 
^Rven- if "the insurrectionists: haven't been. completely cleared ‘Up, they” 
i E EN «will have been cleared up sufficiently for this, job, and we can? 't allow am. 
3 unusual: zene of this Kind t to continue: ‘beyond this period.” P. On the other 
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hand, the Shwe Nyein-Ba Shwe group seem to take the other line. 
Shwe Nyein said to me: “ We can't have elections until the insurrection 
has been entirely cleared up, because we know from past experience that 
insurrections under those conditions are merely—to use his. words— 
competition in intimidation, so let us have no pretence at elections until 
the whole business is properly cleared up." General Ne Win's own view 
is that when the six months is up it will be entirely for Parliament to 
decide whether there are to be elections or whether he is in fact to carry on. 
I believe that he is quite sincere in saying that he wants to hand over power 
at the end of six months. I don't think he is a tremendously ambitious 
man; | think he prefers playing golf to being Prime Minister and I think 
he is quite sincere in wanting to hand over power then, but I am not at 
all sure that he will be able.to do so. And then again, even supposing the 
elections are held, there is a great deal of uncertainty as to what will 
happen. U Nu is tremendously popular. On the other hand the Shwe 
Nyein-Ba Shwe group is a very very powerful group indeed and it is by 
no means impossible that there will be some kind of even balance again 
between those two groups, leaving the Communists once more in the key 
position. Well, that is a thing which the Army will not tolerate. The Burma 
Army has no intention at all of leaving key power in the hands of the Com- 
munists, and if you got to a situation where, because of the balance be- 
tween the other two groups, the Communists were in fact the determining 
factor, I haven't any doubt at all that the Army would intervene again and 
it would probably intervene very muce more vigorously, very much more 
decisively than it found it necessary to do last time. General Ne Win's 
second objective is to improve the administration which was pretty badly 
required. He has certainly succeeded to this extent that people are working 
very much harder than they were before. Officials are all working long 
hours, even disposing of files, which wasn't very often done in Burma 
before this particular change took place, and I think that in that respect 
there has been some quite distinct improvement. Genera] Ne Win's 
third objective is a much more difficult one, and that is to bring about a 
fall in the cost of living. I don’t think that he has any idea yet as to how 
that is to be done; I don't think that anybody in the Government of 
Burma to-day has sufficient understanding of economic principles to 
know how to go about the business 'of bringing down the cost of living, 
so I think that objective is very much likely to remain unfulfilled. On 
the other hand, it is fair to Burma to say that they haven't over-simplified 
the problem in the way some of the soldiers in Pakistan did; they haven't 
gone in for a whole series of hits and misses, they have recognized that the 
problem is a long term one and that there is perhaps no oe solution 
to it. 
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| | STRAIN IN INEIA 


I shall now pass on very briefly as my time is very very nearly up, but I 
| c must say just a few words about India, because here, too, we have democ- 
, racy under strain in rather a different way. -I think myself that it will take . 


| ' the strain and I don't think that there will be—at any rate in the foreseeable ' 


| future—any kind of change in India comparable to the change that has 


`i - taken place in Pakistan or to the change that has taken place'in Burma. ' 


— 


A 


: I said earlier that the parliamentary system of government doesn't work 
in India quite on the British lines, that the two-party system is not really 
developing. There is, however, one very interesting feature of parliament 
in Delhi to-day, and that is the emergence'of a very determined group of 
*; questioners, members of the, Congress Party, in. most cases, but quite 
‘determined not to let their own Government get away with anything. 
. They are insistent in season and out of seascn chat Government should 
--do what is right. If there is the slightest’ suspicion that a big man is 

3 (being shielded, whether he is an official or a wealthy business man, this ` 
“group of questioners are on to it like a hawk. I have sat in the galleries 


P E -of Parliament there several times lately and I have been enormously: 


Ku a with the way in which public opinion, operating thrcugh men 
," iof this kind, is able to make itself effectively felt even though India is in a 


. B E a / sense governed on the one-party system. I suppose it 1s almost the | 


;^ "essence of democracy that the public hold: Government accountable for 
[: » its actions and want to know what it has been dcing and why it has been 
"7 doing it, and that aspect of democracy i is very very much to the fore and : 


a. 5 Very encouraging in India to-day. - ` The thing that I find most worrying 


.in India is that the Congress Party—and that is important to remember, 
" ` ^as I have already said that there is no practical alternative to the Congress 
Bei in India except the Communist Party—s losing a good deal of its - 
"cohesion. It isn't breaking. down on economic doctrine into a left wing ` 
., „and a right wing, but it is in a good many places breaking up into per- 
j^ i sonal factions; men are trying to oust their seniors not because they 
: disagree with them on grounds of policy but because they want to take their | 
place. One sees spectacles of that kind in Uttar Pradesh, in the Punjab; 


. mined attempts made to get rid of the chief ministers purely on grounds 


| 
; 
| | 
| . "in Andhra; in all those three States, for examole, there have been deter- 
| + *? Y * + 2 - - m 
| of personal factions. Delhi is worried about that and I am quite sure that  ' 


Mr. Nehru is very worried about it indeed. It is not altogether.a new . 

thing, but I have noticed it very much more on this last visit of mine than _ 
on any previous visit. The Congress Party itself has been suffering 
also from the lack of àn efficient head. Mr. Dhebar, the President of 
, the Congress, Party, is a first-class chap, a man of great sincerity, but he 
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would be the last person to claim that he has got the type of mind or the 
type of personality to deal with all these rather fissiparous tendencies 
that are growing up in the Party to-day, and they are in fact not being 
dealt with. I think I can say without exaggeration that the prestige of 
the Congress Party in India is considerably lower to-day that it has been 
at any time since the transfer of power, and I repeat that matters because 
there is no practical alternative to the Congres’ Party. I don't want to 
exaggerate this. T don't think that the Congress Party are going out at 
the next elections. I am almost hesitant about making election forecasts; 
the last election forecast I made in this room was so hopelessly and com- 
pletely wrong that I can think of no worse augury for the Congress Party 
than for me to say that they will win the next elections! Shall I say that 
people who are not so likely to be wrong as I am all think that the Con- 
gress Party will win the next elections in spite of these fissiparous ten- 
dencies ? 


POSITION OF COMMUNISTS 


The position of the Communists in India is always very difficult to 
estimate. You can’t put it in quantitative terms at all; there is a hard core 
of intelligent, hard-working fanatical people who manage to gather 
around themselves various bands of malcontents who are always ready 
to put the blame on Government for any of their misfortunes, and in a 
country like India where unemployment is a nightmare, where standards 
of living are still low, it is pretty easy to gather together, bands of mal- 
contents and in some areas the Communists are doing it very effectively 
indeed. One of those areas, of course, is Calcutta; many of you know 
Calcutta, you know what a strange, volatile, emotional place it is, and 
now in addition to the natural emotional character of the inhabitants 
you have got the problem of refugees, many of whom are still very far 
from settled; you have got the tremendous problem of middle class 
unemployment, a growing problem and you have. got, on top of all that, 
a rather inefficient Congress machine, perhaps less closely knit together 
even than in most of the other States of India. So the Communists are 
able to take advantage of all these factors and to play upon the general 
“ fed-upness " which is characteristic of quite large sections of the 
population of Calcutta to-day. Calcutta itself will therefore be a danger 
spot and I know that the people who run the Congress electoral policy 
are extremely worried as to the prospects in Calcutta at the time of the 
next general elections. Rural Bengal is a different story. As far as one 
can see, rural Bengal is fairly sound, and I would say that West Bengal 
as a whole, might be considered as a reasonably good bet for the Congress 
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Party, but it won't be very much fun for tae Congress Government of 
West. Bengal at that time if they have a solid core of Communists round 
about their own capital. So all observers in incia-to-day, whether British 
or Indian, are worried about the position of Calcutta. Another aspect of 
Communist development Which is the cause of anxiety is the situation 
with regard to labour; the Communists.are making considerable headway 


: „amongst labour unions. 'I very much regret to say, and I speak here as - 


an employer, that Communist trade unions are the best run unions in 
India to-day arid the Congress unions are the worst run uniors,in India 
to-day. It is a matter of great misfortune that no big man from the 


Congress Party has decided to dedicate his life to organizing the Indian 


National Trade Union Congress. They haver.’t done it and it is being left, 
to be run by small men, many of whom are merely job-seekers with no 
sense of mission at all. The employer very often finds himself in this 


. difficult position, that if he likes to do a deal with the local Communist 


union on a short-term view it pays him over and over again, because if 
he comes to a settlement the settlement is carzied out. If he makes a - 
settlement with the Congress union, over and over again the union: is 
incapable of implementing the terms of its settlement or of enforcing 
discipline on its workers. On the other hand; if the employer does his 
deal with the Communist union, it may be that ‘on a long term view he is: 
making a very heavy rod for his own back. J]-do not think Delhi yet 
takes this danger seriously enough. Delhi is fully conscious of tae danger 


-of Communism in certain geographical areas, very conscious of the : 


troubles of Calcutta, it is quite worried about the situation in Kerala, 

but I don’t think that the Government of India are yet half enough 

worried about the rapid growth of, Communism in organized labour. 
I'need not stop to talk in any detail about Kerala because the facts of 


-~ Kerala are fairly well known and I analysec the Kerala situation in a ` 
' good deal of detail last year. I would perhaps only make two points. 


When I spoke to you last year, I said that some of our friends in Delhi - 
were hopeful that the Congress Party would stage a come-back in Kerala, 
and that in some by-elections or at least in. one by-election in the not 
very distant future it was hoped that they would win that by-election 
and gradually climb back to power. You. wil of course remember that, - 
the Communist and the non-Communist pa-ties are roughly equal in P 
numbers in the Kerala Legislature; but there are five Independents who . 
linked themselves with the Communists and gave them the necessary | 
majority after the last elections. Well, those hopes haven't been fulfilled. 
The Congress Party in Kerala has not pulled itself together, it lacks big ` 
men, it is still rent asunder by factions as it was at the time of the last 


elections, and it did not succeed, in winning th» important by-election 
. 06 E ° ` 


that was held some four or five months ago. I think that no one is 
now quite as certain or as hopeful that the Congress will win the next 
elections as they were when I spoke to you last year; I am speaking of 
Kerala, of course. Well now, this puts the Government of India in a 
very difficult position. That Government is firmly anti-Communist—let 
there be no mistake about that at all—and some people would say: What 
right has an anti-Communist Central Government to allow a Communist 
Government to go on digging itself in more and more firmly in one of its 
important States? Well, of course it isn't as simple as that; it may very 
well be that intervention at the wrong moment or intervention before it 
is necessary would do a great deal of harm rather than good. The people 
of Kerala have always been very separatist in their outlook, very resentful 
of attempts from outside to interfere with them, and it may very well 
be that by premature intervention a lot of people in Kerala who are not 
Communist would find tbemselves driven into the Communist camp 
merely by their resentment of interference from Delhi. On the other 
hand, if the Government of India let it go on too long, if the Communists 
get too well dug in—and they are carrying on their usual methods of 
indoctrination with remarkable thoroughness and efficiency—if that is 
allowed to go too long, it may be impossible ever to get them out. So it 
is a very difficult question for the Government of India to settle as to what 
line they ought to take about it, and I don’t pretend to know what they 
will in fact do. So some of these aspects of things are disturbing, but one 
has got to keep one’s sense of proportion over this if one can. It isn’t 
easy to do so and, against the somewhat dark features that l've mentioned, 
you have got to recognize the extraordinary sense of law and order and 
security that you have as you go round India compared, say, with any of 
the other countries farther East. ‘It is still true that India is a well run 
country, it is still true that in most parts of India life and property are 
more secure than they are in many parts of Asia, and in my Judgment, in 
spite of all these causes of anxiety, there is not a revolution round the 
corner. I would be very surprised if in. the foreseeable future India found 
it necessary to take action similar to what Pakistan has found it necessary 
to take. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


A final word about foreign relations. I would say that relations with 
this country are now good. Twelve months ago, you will remember, 
there was a period of great tension; whatever the rights and wrongs of our 
Suez policy may have been, it was very much disliked in India and for a 
time it created quite a breach between us; there was further resentment 
over Britain's attempt to intervene in the United Nations with regard to 
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the Kashmir controversy. That has all passed away; feeling now is good 
and I think there are two factors which have attributed to its improvement. 
First, of course, is the financial help which India is receiving from the 
outside world, because although Britain's actual contribution to that 
financial help is not enormous, the fact is that Britain took the lead in 
bringing about the recent loans. That is realized in India and, of course, 
has had a good effect. But apart from that, I think that Mr. Macmillan's 
visit to the various countries of South Asia had a remarkable effect. He 
didn't go as leader of the Conservative Party—I am not talking 
politics here to-day—he went as Prime Min:ster of Britain and it was as 
Prime Minister of Britain that he was received and he went. down big. 
He put across to the various countries—I am talking at this particular ` 


. moment about India but it goes for the other countries too—the friendli- 


ness of Britain, the desire of Britain to help. It was believed and it had 
quite a remarkable effect. That, combined with those other economic 
factors, has produced a very good state of feeling between the two countries, 
not only at governmental level but also at public and individual level as 
well. I spoke last year of the cooling off of India towards Russia. I think - 
that process continues. I find more and more of my Congress friends . 
to-day, especially the back benchers amongst them, talking with apprehen- : 
sion about Russia, whereas three or four years ago they would have been 
talking in rather different terms. I think, coc, that there is a growing 
awareness that China might some day be a danger. ' In the early days after 
the transfer of power, India was almost lyrical about China. I don’t 
think that there is quite the same feeling thzre now; they are conscious 
of China's going ahead rather fast in her own industrial programme— 
when I say they I mean that handful of people who think about foreign 
affairs—they are rather worried about the strong presence of China on 
their Northern frontiers, and I had a sense this time that people who 
three or four years ago would have dismissed as nonsense the suggestion 
that India might have anything to fear from China would hesitate to 


speak quite so dogmatically about it now. Broadly speaking, I would : 


sum up their relationships with the outside wo-ld bv saying that, on the 


. whole, India's neutralism is growing more reutràl.' 


I.wish I could say something equally happy about India's relations’ 


with Pakistan. I can’t; it would be idle to pretend that there is any real 


improvement in the feeling between the two countries. Two years ago-l 
think there had been a very considerable improvement on the Indian 
side; at that time the question of Kashmir seemed to have receded into 
the background, they had forgotten about Kashmir, and they vere there- 
fore in a friendly enough mood towards Pakistan. But, as you know, ' 
last year the question of Kashmir came before the Security Council again 
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and every time it comes before the Security Council the Indian attitude 
towards Pakistan tends to harden and then, as I have said earlier, they 
were nervous when General Ayub assumed power. Of the particular 
issues that remain between them, there are, of course, the two—one is 
of paramount importance—the issue of Kashmir and the issue of canal 
waters. These I think stand in rather a different plane from each other 
in some respects. The issue of Kashmir is very very intractable; I don’t 
pretend to be very hopeful of seeing an agreement reached about it, I 
wish I were. The canal waters issue 1s perhaps more capable of solution 
because it is coming more and more to be a question of money; although 
it has never been said so officially, I think it is recognized now that 
Pakistan will, as a sheer matter of physical necessity, have to get her 
waters from the Western rivers and I think India is beginning to recog- 
nize, although she has never said so officially, that she will have to pay a 
very reasonable share of the cost of building the new link canals to take 
the waters from those Western rivers to West Punjab. That doesn’t 
mean the question is settled because there is a very wide gulf between 
the two countries in their views as to what the cost of those link canals 
will be, but at any rate at the moment it has to some extent boiled down to 
a wrangle about money. Well, a wrangle about money may perhaps be 
less intractable than a more purely emotional dispute, so I am not.en- 
tirely unhopeful that there will be a solution of the canal waters problem. 
I don't want to play it down because if that problem were not solved it 
would be from Pakistan's point of view one of tremendous seriousness, 
and I have not the least doubt. that it would be an even more potent 
cause of bad feeling between the two countries than the Kashmir issue. 

] haven't time to talk about the economic aspects of India, Pakistan 
and Burma. I wish I had, but I have taken up a good deal of time already 
and I have also, apart from the question of taking up time, probably 
covered as much ground as is humanly possible for anybody to assimilate 
in about 45 minutes. 


The Discussion 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE, In introducing the speaker, Sir 


addressed the joint meeting of the 
East India Association, Pakistan 
Society, and the Over-Seas League 
at Over-Seas House, St. James’s, 
S.W.l, on January 20th, 1959. Sir 
FREDERICK BOURNE, KCSI, CIE, pre- 
sided. 


FREDERICK BOURNE said: I need not 
say anything by way of introduction. 
I should, however, explain why I am 
here. You expected Sir PATRICK 
SPENS, but you have to put up with 
me. because he is unavoidably en- 
gaged elsewhere, and I was asked 
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to come and take his_place—which 


1 am very happy to do—happier, I 
expect, than you are to see me in it. 
Without dwelling any more on that 


.point, I will ask Sir Percival Griffiths 


to give us his sixteenth talk. His sub- 
ject this time is “ Democracy under 
strain in South Asia." 


Speaking after the conclusion of 
Sit Percival Griffiths’ address, Sir 
FREDERICK BOURNE said: I have 
heard many expositions by Sir Per- 
cival Griffiths on this sort of topic, 
but never a more brilliant one than 
we have heard to-day. : You remem- 


ber Pasqual writing to a friend 


saying: “ Sorry to write you such a 
long letter, but I had no time to 
write you a short one." . Well, if you 
reflect on that, you will realize the 
trémendous àmount of labour that 
has been put into this talk. Every 
sentence conveys a meaning, every 
word is important, nothing idle, 
nothing vague, everything absolutely 
first class from start to finish and I 
am Very grateful. 


Dr. BRAMLEY: Would Sir Percival 


Griffiths be' prepared to give his 
opinions about the Communists in 
the regions he was talking about? 
Does he think they are financed by 
Russia and does he’think there will 
will be more nationalization ? 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS: Your first 
question is a very difficult oneindeed. 
My own guess, and I am not going to 
pretend that it is very much more 
than a guess, is that the Communists 
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in India are very much less Russian 
Communists and very much more 
indigenous Communists than they 
were some little time ago. When the 
Communist movement began in 
India it was, of course, Russian : 
organizec, Russian financed, but 
there has grown up a body of Com- 
munists in India to-day who don’t 
very much like Russia. They are 
Communists in economic doctrine 
and pailosophy, but I don't think 
that they are international Commu- 
nists. Whether they get money from 
Russia oz not I don't know. Your 


-second question was about nationali- 
‘zation. As far as the Central Govern- 


ment is concerned, I would say that 
there is not any prospect whatso- 


ever of any general movement to- 
‘wards nationalization of industry. 


They have moved away from that. 
The wilder men amongst the back 
benchers of the Congress Party from 


time to time talk about nationaliza- 


tion, they pass resolutions about it 
when they have Annual Congresses, 
but the Central Government has no 
intention of doing anything about it 
at all. There have been a number of 
public statements made by the 
Finance Ministers, the Commerce 
Minister—I am not sure about the 
Prime Minister himself, I am not. 
sure whether he has mede a public 
statemen:—but there have been pub- 
lic staterr.ents made to the effect that 


India wants her money for other 


purposes, that it is muca more pro- 
fitable for her to use it for new 
industry than to take over existing 
industzy. There might be attempts | 


by some of the State Governments 
to nationalize, but generally speak- 
ing the Legislation for that purpose 
would require Central approval and 
I don’t think it would get that 
approval if this were any part of a 
wide nationalization policy. My 
answer would be—No, Sir. 


Dr. BRAMLEY: I am, thinking of 
Burma. 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS: Oh Bur- 
ma! I beg your pardon. Yes, I would 
say that in Burma the current has set 
in very strongly, in fact it set in as 
soon as the transfer of power took 
place, in the direction of State 
ownership of everything possible. I 
would say that the limiting factor in 
Burma is lack of money. They don't 
think in terms of confiscation and 
therefore they have got to go slowly 
but I would expect that not only in 
the sphere of industry but in the 
sphere of trade in Burma there will 
be ever increasing encroachments in 
the sphere of private enterprise. 


Col. C. H. REINHOLD, MC: Has Mr. 
Nehru any successor as Prime Mini- 
ster of India? 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS: I have 
often been asked this question and I 
always find it very very hard to answer. 
If Mr. Nehru were to resign to-mor- 
row morning, I suppose for the short 
term Pandit Pant would be the 
natural successor to him, but of 
course Pandit Pant himself 1s getting 
on in years and one mustn't think of 


him therefore in the long term. If 
they had to look round for a more 
long term successor, I think that 
most people in Delhi to-day would 
guess that it would be Mr. Morarji 
Desai but I think they perhaps 
wouldn't guess it quite as confidently 


as they would have done a year ago, 


because I don't think Mr. Morarji 
Desai has yet made as much progress 
in building himself up in the South 
of India as people had hoped he 
would. There have been other people 
who suggested that Mr. Krishna 
Menon might also be a runner, but 
I think that, on the whole, my bet 
would be on Mr. Morarji Desai. 


Brig. SULTAN MAHOMMED asked 


whether it was the system of Govern- 


ment that failed in. Pakistan or the 
men, and if the former, what was 
wrong with the system. 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS: I would 
find it quite impossible to answer that 
question without going into a very 
long metaphysical disquisition. The 
outward and visible sign was that it 
was the men who failed. Whether 
the men failed because the working 
of a parliamentary system demands 
particular qualities, particular exper- 
ences, particular traditions or not, 
is a very very difficult question to 
determine. I don't myself quite 
frankly regard the parliamentary 
system as one of universal validity. 
I think that there are many countries 
in the world where it doesn’t work. 
I don’t think it works in France; I 
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| > India Association was formed with the object of-** thép: ‘Eromotion of the 3ublic interest and. e xu 
> . welfare ofthe inhabitants of India, generally?" This object;was steadfastly-2ursued during the ~ < 
‚ensuing eighty-oné years. The Independence of India; ‘and Pakistan attained in- 1947; while 5 ar 
"Amodifiing the original conception, has increased ‘the nized for stréngthening the’ bonds: of: 

; friendship and the: importance, of mutual understanding ‘between: the. people-of Britain and the’. . e 

. inhabitants. of the countries -which formerly comprised" th» India Empire—namely, India; ` l 
‘Pakistan; and Burma: ‘The-Association therefore is concinving its work, with ‘he assistance m x 
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Sir Frank Brown: An Appreciation 
By the Rt. Hon. The Lord BIRDWOOD, MVO 


s the years go by, that family of Englishmen who served an Empire 
rather than a Commonwealth—one by one—pass on. A new 
generation moves in, inclined, not so much to doubt, as to 
forget that it is their good fortune, their privilege, to build 
from firm foundations laid by others. 

The man whose memory we honour to-day was essentially one of that 
former family; and before we assign him his rôle, in the great drama of 
the British-Indian relationship, it is right for a moment to note the 
factual evidence. | 

Frank Brown, the son of a Baptist Minister, surrounded in his child- 
hood by the rugged strength of a free Church fighting for recognition, 
and consequently, to remain throughout his life, anchored to his faith 
in Almighty God, as revealed through Our Lord Jesus Christ, left for 
India in the nineties. There, he was quickly to make a name for himself 
with two of the leading newspapers of the day. He managed to crowd 
more intellectual A into seven years than most men could claim 
in a lifetime. 

He returned; and at a time when India was a distant land, either to be 
nigh forgotten or taken for granted, Frank Brown by his tireless writing, 
his scholarly and penetrating analysis, kept India and her interests ever 
before the public eye. The India he had left was static, comfortable, 
and secure; and it was the achievement of a mind of rare flexibility that 
was able constantly to adjust itself to the changing scene, as a new force, 
the great Indian National Congress, took the stage. 

His work in London at the time of the Round Table Conference 
established him as the foremost journalist in the land where India and 
her affairs was concerned; and he then entered on that long association 
with The Times, which was perhaps the central feature of his professional 
career; a career which affectionately he made his own, a career in which 
no one followed him nor now ever will follow him. 

Here, in this Church, with his beloved family, will be his friends of 
the Royal Commonwealth Society, Royal Society of Arts, the Pakistan 
Society, the Institute of Journalists, the ¥.M.C.A. Indian Students Union, 
and many others—more significantly perhaps, his: um and oldest of 
interests, the East India Association. 

Do we not feel that he is among us—bidding us not to mourn, but even 
to rejoice? For he was ever one who delighted in the coming together of 
old friends, delighted in the happy and appropriate public occasion. 
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For ‘myself he i name. of Frank Brown Was heard within. ‘our: family. 

Š airde, as far back as T can remember. My uncle ánd my father knew the": 

<value of his friendship and advice; and it was typical. of him that hé: 
F id on. extending that help and. ftiendskip to pe pes later: 

/ It was my. privilege. to know him here in Lor.don.. j , 

"There, ‘then, is his record. But I feel we must, jn i this imo for a a` , 
| móraeht look beyond the. mere sequence-of. achievement, to. the purpose "* 
`t and meaning behind this life. . ‘The good is oft interred. with’ their <. 

r ;bones ” : 80 said the dramatist; arid we are kere.to see that tha message’ os 5 
.. ofSir Frank Brown; so. far from being : buried with, Hu will be handed .: 
“on to. future generations. . ae Soe ae 
‘In-days when lesser men have sometimes scught’ to sauce the work of - | 
the great pioneers, presenting them even as tie symbols: of.an “outmoded : 

;. «political anachronysm, we, do well to: reflect on the place in history of. 
cdo," this gréat public servant, For not only was Fea pioneer of the past; büt. | 
dc UR he was,. I: ‘submit, the greatest. single agency for a future friendship of : 
-. ;Indians, Pakistanis, and Englishmen that covld be found ia the country.” 
cl”, Whether through positive action—and his eye. for-detail was. acute— js 4 
urs ‘or through: the more passive but enduring ‘influence: ‘of his rare character, ` 
' .. Englishmen -and those from oveseas, in his presence, had“no: alternative: - a 
-~ but to: be, friends. . In later years it. was as if-his failing eyesight lent him: : 
| ‘an inner sense.of power in personal analysis. and judgment ànd under: oF 
standing, which until the last moment of his life, drew all men to him...” . 
To his Christian Minister, before he died, he said this—" Tell my friends. : 
_ to remember me, ‘not for my public work, nor even. as:a Servant of the“ Pc 
.. church, but as one who loved the , Gospel." "uc deg 2 "i 
|." [believe it is for i us to go beyond. thàt last request. If Sir Frank: Brown's s: 
,; public work had. anything to do with the- foundazions of eternal Kiendihip 
^ and mutual service; between that sector of our Commonwealth family ` 
'— . known as ‘ Asian,’ itis for us who. remain; with the blessing . of Almighty ` e 
“God, to-see that the torch he handed, us, » bütns on, and j Is. handed. to the.. 
ES. generations to come. 
"ub.i"* A greatservant of Empire and Connon aE Boone wistfully. ¢ of 
of. /7..changing conditions, ónoe:sáid, ** We are no longer creators, we are only : 
- acceptors." .Yet, ‘here, surely, was, no acceptor. -Here was..a. creator. 
.. May we not dédicate ourselves to. ensuring ‘that the seeds ‘of his creation: . 
;' reap the-rich, harvest of his life' s work. - Thus, as he. goes to his ‘ ‘long ' | 
. home,’ the mourners may not, as.thé Preacher noted,. * go. about. fheir pur s 
| streets.” Thus will his name Temiàin ea and green in ‘our memory i inito; a 
: T the years ahead. E O es E AME TUE 
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The Pattern of India To-day 
By H.E. Mrs. VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT* - 


HERE are some moments in one’s life which evoke an emotional 
response and this is. one of them. We are met here to-night to 
celebrate the 9th anniversary of the Republic of India and the 
12th anniversary of our Independence and any Indian—it does 

not matter whether he has participated in those years of struggle or 
whether he has been abroad or whether he has had no connexion with 
any of these things—any Indian must feel elated and share the sense of 
responsibility that this particular occasion demands and I think that at 
a moment like this it would be well to try and think of all the good 
things that have happened to us. The benefits that we have had. 

Now the first good thing that happened to us was the wise leadership 
that India had in her struggle for Independence. No country in the world 
has had similar leadership. Mahatma Gandhi came to India and blazed 
the trail for a new peaceful revolution, a new kind of revolution took 
place in India which not only changed the charcter of that word but made 
it possible for that word to be shorn of all the bitterness that naturally 
accompanies it. Because our revolution was a non-violent revolution 
it was a revolution that had nothing to do with individuals, but was 
merely something which was against a particular system which we held 
to be wrong.and therefore we were able to fight the system that ruled us 
without having any antagonism or any bitterness for the individual 
Britisher. Now that was a great achievement. 

We were fortunate in that we had a country like Great Britain to fight 
against. We could have had other countries, but we had Britain. . We 
were fortunate because Britain had certain values, and it was those 
values rather than the system which governed us which won a victory, 
and it was those values which really were victorious over the whole 
trouble because when the transfer of government took place it was largely 
the values of Britain which we. made our own. I do not want to pretend 
that we had no values, of course we had values, of course we were proud 
of them and we are proud of them, but the fact is that they were the same 
as the ones which the colonial power which rules over us had and that 
was fortunate. 

We were fortunate that we had in the last of our Viceroys a man like 
Lord Mountbatten because Indian Independence was inevitable, it had 
to come, if it had not come in 1947 it- would have come in 1949, but the 
point was that it should come in the right way. It was largely due to 


* Speech at the Indian Journalists! Dinner. Printed by courtesy of the B.B.C. 
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is ' because wé have anything special to confer on the ‘Royal Family,- but: zu 


C Lord ‘Mountbatien E NS Mountbatten A on thk daal i 
did so much. in those: dreadful : days,~ in -those humiliating ‘days, wher,- 


~ humiliated because ` every single. thing for. which he had. fought during .- 
: all the years of his adult life was being knocked down, when. this gracious - E 


' Jady..went.out. and stood up i and. talked, .and rendered help to all those; :: i. 


: E j^. who wanted ‘assistance: It is these’ ‘things which make the whole ` pattern’ , 
Zz of. India to-day. We,could have had à Viceroy: "who would have done his .- 
`, duty to his government : and to us, but duty is not a nice word, perhaps itis '. 
. something more than that and it is that, something more that Lord and | 
_ Lady. Mountbatten - supplied., - The bridge; was. supplied by, the "theni > 
ap i of India; I would. not: like to speak o? Lord Mountbatten as the’ 
- Jast Viceroy of India which he. was, “but as the first -Englishman who , 
. inaugurated à new era in India. I would like tc think that it is a continua-- E 


E i, ! . tion of that new era-which has led to this kind o? celebration which we have‘, 
| : us to-night’ when..we, have been: honoured: by the presence of the. Prime?" 


. Minister. of England. ^ Ma m 
I think it is thefirst time thata Prime Minister of Bigland fias hoñöyred - : 
-an occasion like this with his presence and’ we: are not only happy, but . 


p “we! look upon. it as a. good aügury for the future and it: comes dt’ a. time . 


‘when his Royal Highness’ Prince: Philip happens to be in India. Now I.. 


4  Awant to share a secret with you, we ‘have wanted for a long: time to have: = ^ 
us F 


some-member of the Royal Family: come and ` visit us, we wanted it not . 


ko m à EM 


" because we felt it would be the right way to'demonstrate the relationship: 
^ between India and this country and the Commonwealth; and when: it was. 
* decided that Prince Philip should go į there- and attend. the Science Congress, - 
~ the problem | was how doés:one receive à member of the ‘Royal: Family; 


| | - + and it.was decided that we received. him as hirsel? because the people, of < 





; India. respond most to individuals, and so. the gcvernment decided that. 
‘they, would: just let Prince Philip take his chance and he took it, andit 


Indian public gave him hasbeen splendid, it has paved the Way for. more:: 


‘brother | was fighting against brother, when ‘our Prime. Minister was... » 
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-` isn't forme to tell you what the results- were, ‘The Teception that the « x: 2 


"cordial relations, for, more understanding, for greater. ‘co-operation ` Te 


. because nothing was: done to present him to India. He came as a leader of `- 
. the British Science Delegation. He was taken to the hearts of the Indian - 

- public for what he" was and 7 think. there could bs no greater: tribute. than 
C OUT : 


."I do not know if any of you "read ihe féport j in | the papers: ot the récep-"- za E 


stion that was given to the Prince ‘when: he wert through. the streets. Of... 
: Old Delhi- The Prime. ‘Minister has just: told you how moved'he was by. 
"the: reception he received. at the Red. Fort i in Delhi. - _ Now, I can. well. 
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understand that. The Prime Minister is not only thé Prime Minister of 
England, but he is a human being, he is a man who has worked for all 
this and it was inevitable that he should be moved in the surroundings 
in which he found himself in the historic Red’ Fort that is symbolic for 
every Indian, because he associated that Red Fort with the freedom of 
India, with the slavery of India, with the conquest of India, with all 
that happened to India which is bad and all that has now happened to 
India which 1s good: so therefore the Red Fort 1s symbolic. And so it was 
that we the citizens of India received the Prime Minister of England in the 
Red Fort to give him a civic reception. The Prime Minister has to be a 
very hard man not to feel that that reception was something good, and 
generous, and warm and real, but Prince Philip did not have the Red 
Fort, he went in a jeep through Chandni Chowk and through all the streets 
which in the good old days, or the bad old days of the Moghul Em- 
perors were the route of those emperors, and the people of Delhi turned 
out in their millions, they applauded a man, and you will forgive me if 
I say this, I think even to-day a man is far greater even than the Prince 
Philip, even than the Consort of her gracious Majesty Queen Elizabeth, and 
so J am very happy and very proud that I have this opportunity of 
addressing you to-night so soon after India has demonstrated how close 
she is to that symbol which unites the Commonwealth. 

Now we have been independent for 11 years and 11 years is a drop in 
the ocean of history and yet in those 11 years we have made considerable 
progress, we came into independence at a moment when the economic 
pattern of the entire world had been shattered, when values in the world 
had been absolutely shattered; had become a casualty of the War, when 
everything that meant anything to decent human beings was breaking up, 
and that was the moment in which India entered into her independence. 
She had, to build up her internal resources, she had to explain to her 
people what the meaning of independence was, she had to tell them that 
political independence,.the transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands was not the answer to any problem whatsoever, and she had to 
explain to all the people of India, to the masses who had fought under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi for a better day, that a better day 
had dawned, and how could she explain that unless she concentrated all 
her efforts on building up the nation and exploiting all its resources and 
giving to every individual Indian the right of a free citizen, better way of 
life, higher standards and freedom from all those fears that had sur- 
rounded them, and that is what the. Government of India has been trying 
to do for these 11 years. 

We had a Five Year Plan because you cannot ina country like India, 
born into independence at a difficult period, take any risks. You have 
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de be. leads sure ‘that: wiliat you are CET Is. | goiüg- to. ‘ead to the objective. re 
“you have in mind. You,cannot just take a step which. thight or might not: 
‘lead to your. destination, and. théfefore we had: our first Five. Year. Plain 
which: laid: emphasis” on Agriculture), .on. the: thir g$. which were. basic’ to-- 
“the economy: of India and that first Five. Year Plan: Was, successful beyond. ` 

. the belief. of most. of the most optimistic’ ofi our friends. We succeeded,” 
"büt. then came’ the Second. Five Yéar Plan. and inevitably it had’ to be much: 

. wider inconcept that the first Five Year Plan because you must: u. a i | 
‘>that: every year there ‘are five million people: being bòrni in India; and if’ 
you have a plan to-day.-on the 28th. January; 1959, it has to take into - 
sp - - ‘consideration all those ‘millions that. are. ‘going. to be ‘born before the 28th. - 


f 
e A Po - January; 1960; so. it: ‘has to be- wide: in: its- concept, and: suddenly i in the’, " 





_ | middle of. this we: found. curselves in difficulties, this is riót the time to: go > 
ps ND -- into-the merits’ or.the dicicülties which, confronted us, of ihe :nerits of. 
` the Five: Year Plan, but. I do want to: say this; ‘that in the middle. of that ^ 
he 2, "Five Year Plan.when we found that we: coule: not proceed we met“with ^ 
eri LE - the greatest help, the’greatest assistance Which was | moral, financial, add. vil E 
: Ec < material, not. -only from this coutitry, ` but from a‘ great many friendly“: i fa 
PN ““s Countries, ,we , received :assistancé. under ihe-Colombo Plan-for India’, 1:5 
i» : from a great many. other organizations, but. among. ‘the: countries: from ` p E: 
Up "whom We: received: -assiszance- which. bridged ‘the: gap was, “the” United.: 
AS =< Kingdom, the United States. of America, the u.s.s.R., Germany, y mam sui 
T= "and they: made it. possible for. us to continue. With our efforis, with: tlie; i. 1 
a 5 building up.of our resources:so that at the earliest possible time thè people 5^..— 
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is of India could contribute to those great. problems which face: the world. Ed B 
4 Now it has often be said that: India hasa rôle to „play: and that. India, : Be 
"m | d is trying to do this, that; and the Otlier. . Now asa citizen of India and as ES 
i, fone who has participated i in the freedom struggle, I haté any telk about. UA 
* India which i is, not appropriaie, Which does not stem from the- tight back= 
HE that belongs to India. We:are not proud of anythihg we have, 
- done, we ‘have done nothing; but we are proud. of one thing; we ére E 3 
of the fact that long before we achieved our independence we had: decided: : ES 
-that the:road of democracy was the road that. we had to ‘follow, we had; - | 
decided that. irrespective of. anybody--and it was inevitable that when E. 
"deor came. those ideas should-be’ 'incórporated.i in. the constitution: + 
' which. tlie Indian people. gave themselves: - "Democracy. is; "not an;easy ^ 
"road to follow, it réquires patiénée and. it requires. tolerance and, much M 
5 effort, coritinuóus effort. XR how cup e m " 
- -We see all ařound us ‘things whith: are e happening. auch Guicker” that! er 
EM ones that: are ‘happening i in India; we see people reaching their óbjec-r 2 A. 
_ tives im half the.time,.a quarter.of the. time; 8 tenth of the time, but-the:: ux 
p point t ‘that. we ‘decided i in. 1929, ‘and. I do beg ef. you. to- remember: the c x 
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because so many of you are probably people who do not remember 1929, 
but I do, because I was at that Congress in Madras in 1929 when not even 
the most optimistic person in India believed we would have independence 
in our time. When the present.Prime Minister of India drafted the foreign 
policy resolution of the Congress in which he said that democracy is the 
path that we shall follow in India now and for all time to come, the 
power of that resolution was such that the national party of India, the 
Congress within itself adopted a form of democracy and of course when 
independence came in 1947 those ideas obviously were incorporated into 
the resolution we gave ourselves and therefore, I think, having made ‘a 
pledge with destiny,’ which were the words of the Prime Minister on the 
15th August, 1945, we must think many times before we depart from that 
pledge and forget that we are pledged to something bigger and better 
than what we have yet achieved. 


"We are new to the ways of democracy, it is true that the leaders of the 
Indian movement were largely people who were educated in this country, 
who derived their inspiration from this country, and I think that the 
greatest tribute that one nation can pay another is to adopt lock, stock, 
and barrel their form of government, their form of law, and we did both and 
we do not want to fail. We want to go onand succeed, to evolve our democ- 
racy to the highest form possible because it is of the greatest importance 
to-day, that the world should see that the democratic processes do pay 
dividends, and it does not matter if it takes a little longer, it does not 
matter if we have to tighten our belts, it does not matter if we cannot 
show the results that some other countries show, it matters that the 
individual is in the words of the United Nations Charter rising and 
expanding his freedom and that the dignity of the human being is of 
paramount importance, and Indian history, Indian philosophy, and 
Indian religion all point to this, and I am confident that if our friends 
abroad, if all our friends in all the countries that are helping us to-day 
to succeed with our Five Year Plan will have faith in us we shall succeed, 
we shall blaze a trail in the new pattern by which at least Asia and I hope 
perhaps Africa might live, and it depends largely on what you in this 
country think about us and the patience you have, and the support you 
give us, that no doubt we.are going to get it all; but it is important to 
remind people that we expect it and that to the extent to which it is given 
we shall succeed. 


I am speaking almost at the beginning of a New Year and of course it 
is natural that one should think of the year ahead in terms of hope, and 
I hope that this year will see the ending of many tensions that exist, of 
many things that have happened all over the world which have hampered 
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Ate pro gress of fiumanity and-above all; I hope. and I pray that our relations: Y : E = 
ships with our, great: neighbour: Pakistan. may be resolved because I cannot“, Lm 
', believe: that simply beécatisé we'are. physically divided our hearts and our - 
zii «minds can. be. divided. How do you. dividé the3earts/and minds of people 
“who have; ‘been one ‘through the centuries ?. Iti is! ‘impossible; and I do not ^ 
- think the. people of Pakistan and the. people of India are so. foolish. as 
‘to: believe this, and the time may come in. yea-s- -ahéad when each i in Our . n | 
"OW indépendent countries will still think wita one. heart. and. “che: mind: - 
of the future and of what both of:üs owe to humanity: . [NOE ioe A 
.I hope that this. year may. bring an ‘easing of the: tensions Betas’ the.“ 
Eust and the West because: ‘that~is. ‘iinportant to, zhe welfare. of. humatity. . 
andthe progréss of the world... It seems’ to me, ard I: may be alittlenaive, 
ue pierna my earlier. conditioning came at ‘the. period . ‘when: Mahatma’, vl 
= FEN » Gandhi, had a great deal of influence over my-generation, byt it seems to’ 4 
» i me sd:silly to think.i in terms of space when wè cannot make. our peace mc 
dd "the world. The freedoms that man has: achieved, and that. he has. used | | 
to develop: science, and. for thé: betterment of all i is enormous: ` Wé are ~ > a 
"proud of it, we want to cash in on‘it, we: want to miake, all these scientific. ` E x 
` , developments something which. will. help the human race' forward; but. 
JE m. mr we.do not want mar.to think of himself as God, «hé is not.God, hei As: still c 
T a man ‘and: a. little humility even at the. height, of. our great. achievements; 
a SX "is not misplaced.” . Please do not think Tam trying to talk. down to anys, 
' body, but-l do believe. that this-is.a ‘titie and a moment in, ‘history. when ;: 
- great things, aré possible, when. human: beings have within their power to. - 
~ do things: which for millions of years ahead may be: looked back: "upon as. 
; be. turning point when humanity rose to. great: "heights. I would ‘hate to 
feel that- because of: any. ‘small ‘things within. ourselves, small. prejudices, S 
; or any other things we-should fail at a momen: that is -vital, in human’. . 
tetany. But I.do nöt- believe that that ‘will ha>pen.. shave gieat faith i in: 
rige we have not. survived millions of years to fail now.” T am. sharing ^ 
-the platform with a manswhom. all of us respect and indeed love, asiwe.: " 
, all do, not because he is the Prime Minister, Prime Ministers come and `` 
45°” BOs. -and a lot.of them’ come and: go and: we. do. not even: remember their < 
i 7 names; ;but Harold Macmillan i is a human being whom wë respect, arid *: 
^iwe are ‘glad: that he happens to bei in power to-dey and that with his wise“: ? 
'; guidarice this country and our country can tontribute:to a wider rige of oe 
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Indian Farmers and Asian Students 
in Australia 


NOWLEDGE gained by Indian farmers studying in Australia 

k could materially help to solve the vital problem of food produc- 
tion being tackled by India in her second Five-Year Plan, said 

the Australian Minister for Primary Industry, Mr. W. McMahon. 

He was receiving at Federal Parliament House, Canberra, a group of 
seven Indian farmers who arrived in Australia recently for a five-month 
study tour under the Colombo Plan. They are the third such party to 
visit this country from India. Making a plea for the sharing of scientific 
discoveries for peaceful purposes, Mr. McMahon said that this would 
be particularly applicable to India’s great population and food problems. 

" I hope you will gain great benefit from your tour, and particularly 
from studying our water conservation methods and from the help our 
agricultural scientists are able to give you. We are anxious to assist you 
in every way possible," Mr. McMahon told the farmers. 

Mr. McMahon said that in recent years Australians had realized the 
need for a drive for scientific research into farmers' problems; a strengthen- 
ing of extension services which carried the results of research to the 
farmer; and more vigour in promoting sales of į primary produce. 

i Substantial research schemes are now getting under way for wool, 
wheat, and tobacco, and soon there will be a similar scheme for dairying. 
I think you will find that we in Australia have been diligent in drawing 
together research, and promotion for the benefit of the farmer and the 
nation,’ 

Referring to his visit to India early this year, Mr. McMahon said he 
had visited the remarkable Bakra Nagal dam in the Punjab and the 
Rajakrishnasagara dam in Mysore. He said that the Indian farmers 
would find when they visited the Snowy Mountain Hydro-Electric Scheme 
that it was being carried out on the same bold lines as works of this 
kind in India. He had been very surprised at the number of new 
projects to help farmers which he saw going forward in India. His month 
in that country had been one of the happiest he could remember. 

After their stay in Canberra, the farmers went to Victoria to visit the 
Royal Melbourne Show, agricultural research institutions, factories 
and farm properties. They will subsequently be guests on private pro- 
perties for practical experience. 

Young people from the countries of Asia who have come to Australia 
as students have become teachers also. Their pupils have been the 
Australians with whom they have mingled. , 
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* Augtiallans have learned | a i, grént deal frorü ihe Ir 000 Asias, who have ^ 
"stidied, ‘or are studying i in this country. The teaching by. Asians has. beer. E 
for thie most: part incidental to:frieridly contact iacschools ;Xolleges; xand ^ 
. universities; in the homes’ of Australian families; and as fellow-workers.. ` 
with’ ‘Austialians in casual jobs: : Australians. have been pupils in the, ur 
.'Sense that they have been: interested.and ready to learn’ 7. 270 XU Y 

The teaching is. of. course. a two-way traffic, for: the ‘Asians’ say. that- 
they" have gained from’ these: contacts a great deal of know ledge’. and: 

~ experience. additional-tó what they have' acquired from lessons; lectures, 

ie and textbooks: . Such: ‘exchanges. of ‘ideas and: information, have prove 

` $0 valuable that they have exterided into a still widerfield. °° 3,5 77 d 5 

Ta "Asian festivals, for instance, have become éstablishéd i in. E last few * 
M «years as à totally: new feature: of life in: Australia... These festivals: are“ 

ih. '-désigned to. introduce Asian art. and culture and to build "anderstanding:-. 
Woe vand goodwill between .Australiai- and: "Asien. peoples. `. The festivals; ` 

5 which usually last.a week; have: been held in: All. five” ‘Australian. mainland”: 
= States—-New South ' Wales; Victoria, Queensland, ‘South. Australia: nadd? 
"Western Australia; - Their programmes inchide.Asian SOTigs. and deno, : E i 
; Asian: arts and; crafts: exhibitions, films; ‘and. radio and television features. - 
on “Asia. The. Lieütenant-Governor of Western - -Australia, Sir J ohn... E 
: Dwyer, opening an.Asià Week: festival in that. State recently, described ` 4; 

E .át as an. ideal chance for ‘Australias to learn more about their, friends i ins 
. South and South-East. Asia. . ee ta M D: A 

`The ‘growth: of' interest in Asian: COUR E “has exiles io dnd beeh 

- inturn extended by organizations.such as Apex ‘Clubs and Junior Chambers ^ = SE 

of Commerce in ‘Asia. «Since Colombo Plan and private. students. pegan. 

;to arfiveiim Australia, Apex-has concerned itself with their eritertairinient, . 

~ Tt has arranged picnics, country. tours, and othér outings to help make tlie | 

"students feel welcome. -Through the, friendships: and contacts formed ini, . 7 

this: way. "Apexians.] have become keen:to learn more. of Asia. Now; Apex’: = 

'elubs throughout Australia. regularly invite Asian diplomats and students ;:.. | 

: to. speak to them about their countries.. Asian Embassies- are ‘encouraging ~ 

. this: exchange: of ideas also by making. available films;. photographie: : a 

. ‘exhibitions, and other informatión material: : -The :greater space and 

‘prominence given ‘by Auistralian newspapers t to Asian. life aad anais is 

. another indication. of the trend. 57. qu * 

. Thé: presence of: Asian students i in Australia d is of course: not the: cai: 

-feason for Australia’s interest in Asii a-—Australia' S geographical position. ` 

and considerations « of trade and foreign policy: are also strong factors: in Cj 

-this new outlook.. By sharing i in the: social aiid cultural life: of. Austtalia; ` : 

__ Asian ‘and’ Australian students” are: powerfully- nee Australian" 
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The Social and Economie Order 
in Pakistan l 


HE successful results of the activities under the Village-AID Pro- 

gramme have inspired hopes for the future of the entire country- 

side of Pakistan and there is already a healthy and powerful 

rivalry from different regions to have the next Development 
Area started within their bounds. 

The physical achievements of the Programme in 31 selected areas, 
up to March 31, 1958, prove that the village communities now believe 
in the Programme and are awakened to the process of self-help to an 
extent that they want to invest their meagre savings in projects of local 
community development. 

Unlike other development projects sponsored and executed individually 
by different departments of the Government, the Village Agricultural 
Industrial Development Programme (abbreviated Village-AID) represents 
the first concerted and determined effort of the Central and Provincial 
Governments to help the rural masses meet their multifarious problems, 
social and economic. 

All the nation-building departments assisted in planning this Programme, 
because essentially it aims to co-ordinate the activities of all the nation- 
building departments at the village, tehsil, district, divisional, provincial 
and central levels in so far as they concern the development of the social 
and economic life of Pakistan. It hopes to provide to all nation-building 
departments a common but multi-purpose extension agency, linking the 
departments at one end with the farms and the village homes on the 
other. 


PEOPLE'S WELFARE 

Through such a set-up geared to work for the people, it hopes to lay 
the foundations of an administration which will no longer be a mere 
law and order agency but will devote itself to the supreme task of achieving 
the welfare of the people. Above all, it hopes to resuscitate our village 
people and reorganize our village life in such a way that, through the 
educative process of self-help, the village communities are able not only 
- to determine their own needs but are able, by their own will and with their 
own resources, to meet such needs without depending on the Government, 
as heretofore. 

The fact that this Programme was prepared by the joint efforts of the 
various departments of the Central and Provincial Governments; that 
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dt eet the ial scrutiny ‘of the- Planning C oinnia id the -` 
Planning- Board, and that it was accorded the hig: 3est ‘priority by-the latter,- 
speaks not only of the importance and státus of the Programme but also 2 
"of its technical soundness. Quite apart from its merit-on paper, appraisals... 
°° -made of its actual. working and achievements by professional sociologists’ ` 
ae z ; “and community, development experts from a>road have’ cotifirmed it to. e 
: be conceived and established. on à sound DUE A qe lud T 


s a a MALN: OBIECTIV BS. ae NIE 
~The objectives of the. Ma may A — up as follows: (a) tc to": 
"].,- -create a spirit of ‘self-help, initiative, leadership and ‘co-operation among - p 
cs the village folk and. to lay the: fotndation: of self-sustaining economic, ^. 
3f. > political civic and social progress; (b) to create conditions for a richer: 
..:- and higher life’ in. rural ‘areas through social activities; including recrea-:: 
-i- tional facilities for men, women.and children; (c) to raise the BANA a 
Se" -output ` ‘and income of the- : villagers ` through - modern. techniques of ; 

. "farming, co-operatives, cottage industries, etc.; 5 (d) to multiply the com- : 

munity services available in rural areas such as schools,’ dispensaries, 

. health centres; hospitals, sources. of pure water supply, etc., thereby 

increasing the national assets; (e) to co-ordinate thé working of such’ 

‘nation-building departriients of the Government as extend their activities. x: : 
: - into the villages by providing an extension service to-the country; and .: 
! .Cf) to provide @ a welfare bias. for the entire administrative: ‘structure of s E 
I a Government. . VIVUM V NM un Mice. LR. ore 
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CE : ADULT LITERACY UNIT! SN ME X | 
T has been. eco id that i in order ” MET Adult Literacy Cam- 
paigns must be directly linked. to programmes fulfilling tHe economic . 
advancement of the. adults. The Adult Literacy Campaign: in Pakistan | , 
. has, therefore, been imbedded within the V-AID Programme. ^ ` a 
' Although the Village Workers i in East and West Pakistan were organ- 
izing adult literacy classes in their areas, it,was felt that ir. order to give . 
| ," further impetus and proper: guidance ‘to the campaign, separate Adult . 
Ps ; Education Training Units should be set. up in.either- Wing... An Adult. 
3°. Education Training Unit. Was - consecuently sez up at; MIU West - 
| "Pakistan dU NE - es - | , 
a The activities of the Training. Unit are divided i in two par one devoted | 
i E training of Adult Education Teachers and the other to research and ` 
pecore of literacy material for.the illiterates and non-literates.. The. : 
Department of Edication; which: is more dirzctly interested. in the latter; E e 
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also provide teaching staff, while the Village-Am Administration recruits, 
trains and details Adult Education Teachers into the field. 

A trained Adult Education Teacher is put in charge of about 20 villages 
in a Development Area of 150 villages. It is his responsibility to organize 
Adult Literacy Centres in each of his 20 villages with the assistance of 
other Village-AID staff. 

The Adult Education Unit at Lalamusa has already trained two batches 
consisting of 76 teachers, while a third batch of 74 teachers is under 
training since March, 1958, and will, on graduation, be detailed to Develop- 
ment Areas in the Province. The Unit has also published three parts of 
the “‘ Bunyadi Kitab ” for the use of adult illiterates and a fourth part 
and an arithmetic book are under preparation. 

It is proposed to establish an Adult Literacy Unit in East Pakistan also 
for which I.c.A. will provide an expert. 


COUNCIL OF ELDERS 


At the village level, there is a Council of. Elders consisting of non- 
official members representing all sections of the more progressive village 
community. The Council fully reflects the will of the village community, 
Inasmuch as it discusses such plans and projects as the community wishes 
to take up, assesses and fixes the extent of the contribution of the village 
community and the form in which it is to be given and determines the 
priorities for the various projects and the best means for implementing 
them. 

The Council, with the advice of the Village Worker who plays an active 
rôle in its formation, then enunciates that further assistance is necessary 
to complete a project, being beyond the resources of the village community. 

A village worker is usually given charge of five villages in West Pakistan 
and of seven in East Pakistan, due to the density of the population and 
close proximity of villages in the latter Province. 

At the Development Area level, there is Development Officer.and all 
development work in the Area is his responsibility. He is assisted by two 
Supervisors. The Village Workers and the Supervisors are assisted with 
technical advice by the officers of the nation-building departments like 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Sanitation and Health, Co-operation, 
Communication, Education, etc., posted at the Tehsil or Sub-Divisional 
or Thana levels. Soon it is hoped to have them full time at the Develop- 
ment Area level. | 

Each Development Area has a Development Area Advisory Committee 
consisting of selected non-official leaders (generally Chairman of Village 
Councils of Elders) and the representatives of the various technical 
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departments working in the area; with the Tai Commision and in 
' Development Officer. as.its Chairman and Secretary respectively. At the 
. district level, there is District Village-AID Advisory Committee, consisting: 
of the representatives . of the. nation-buildir- g departments and suitable : 
| representative rion-ófficials from thé.district." Ordinarily: this Committee 
. is formed. when there are two or more Development Areas in the District. ^ `. 
The Collector/Deputy Commissioner of the district is the Chairman‘. 
E of this Committee and. is responsible for the successful implementation: 
of the Programme : within. dus; district.. He also. exercises. all ae al 
` powers. . > : S IMS 
Higher up at the level of: Divisional COM ORE TUR are similar. 2 
Committees of intet-departmental and ncn-official representatives. to- 
advise them. - Still higher up. at the Provincial Jevel, thë Minister-in- uos 
"charge of thé Village-Am - Programme has an Advisory. Committee to: 
assist him, which comprises heads of various netion-building departments T 
‘connected with rural development i in one: form or another a anc a bumber , 
"4." of suitable nón-officiàls. ^^. ^ | 
^"^. Inthe Central Government, ‘the. Minister E Health and Social Welfare. : 
= and Commu unity Development has-the cherge of the. Village-am. Pro-' 
l-. gramme and'is assisted by the Chief Village-AID Administrator. Thiereis —: 
a Central Inter-Ministerial Village-AID Committee . consisting of - the - z 
representatives. of several Central Ministries. ; The representatives of the. T 
=. * "Provinciàl Government are invited to participate in all the important `~ 
| .- meetings of this Committee. The Chief Administrator of the VES UD. 
ets Programme is the e Secretary of Ho Committee. e et -o i 
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RR q.i “VILLAGE. WORKER'S ROLE’ : P e 


The Village Workers are the € ci the nen They eee ` 
, young men between.the ages of 20 and 35 years who have to go through : 
- a battery of tests, e.g., Written, psychological, oral, aptitude, physical, ete., 
" before being admitted to the Village-Arp Training Institute for one year's, 
intensive training in various fields and skills, on the successful completion — 
of. which they are ultimately detailed to the Development Areas. About : 
2,200 male Village Workers so trained in tke basic know:edge and skills ` 
óf the various nation-building departments have àlready been detailed to 
work in villages of: the East and est Pakistan Eno Azad Kashmir, 
Gilgit. and Baltistan. Pu hin - 
They carry basic knowledge m skills io: the do of. the villagers 
demonstrate to them the use of modern methods and appliances which: ^ 
, could raise their productive output and incrézse their income; advocate: ^ 
"and popolan amon gst them such social ac-ivities as create for them. 
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conditions for richer and better life. They make them realize the blessings 
of co-operative effort and the benefits of local leadership. 

While they carry the results of scientific research of the nation-building 
departments to the doorsteps of the villagers, as stated, they collect the 
problems confronted by the village folk such as are beyond their individual 
efforts to solve and communicate them to the technical Departments 
concerned for solution. | 

Female Village Workers are specially required and trained to influence 
rural women-folk by working with them individually in their homes and 
collectively in Women's Clubs. They have succeeded in introducing, in 
villages, modern techniques in home economies, cooking, nutrition, 
tailoring, cutting, gardening, home decoration, vegetable growing, care 
of poultry and cattle, sanitation, child welfare, etc. 

In several cases, married couples have been successfully engaged as 
Village Workers, working in the same village. There are about 200 trained 
Women Village Workers working in the field in both the wings. 


CHAND TARA CLUBS 


Youth Clubs, known as Chand Tara Clubs, have been organized in 
pursuance of the objective of the Village-AID Programme. Youth are more 
impressionable, can absorb new ideas more quickly and put them into 
practice more zealously and effectively than the adults. What the youth 
learns can even in some cases be diffused by a process of induction to the 
elders at home. It has substantially proved to be correct in several 
Village-Aip Development Areas. The youth are, moreover, more prone 
to retain life-long impression of what they learn or what is proved to them, 
while the adults may not retain new and progressive ideas beyond a short 
time. 

The mobilization of rural youths, especially through the well-organized 
Youth Clubs, has assumed an increasing importance and is vital for the 
success of the Programme. In an atmosphere of friendliness, democratic 
co-operation, and healthy competition, the Youths of our villages have 
readily imbibed the spirit of democracy and self-help. Up to 31st March, 
1958, in 31 of our 89 Development Areas alone, 1,680 Youth Clubs were 
formed, 1,566 for boys and 114 for girls. 

The energies of the members of these clubs are being directed more 
successfully into constructive and productive channels through useful 
and profit earning hobbies like the raising of poultry, breeding of live- 
stock, kitchen gardening, horticulture, cottage industry, games, cultural 
activities, etc. This trains them for leadership of the future and teaches 
them economics of production as well as techniques of better farming. 
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Inter-club competitions are already common amongst the Youth of some 
Development Areas and have been recommended to those of other. 
Areas. 


DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


A Village-am Development Area normally comprises 150 villages 
situated in a contiguous position and lying within the normal boundaries 


"of a District. There are in operation at present 89 Development Areas 


(30 in East Pakistan, 53 in West Pakistan aad six in Azad Kashmir, 
Gilgit and Baltistan) covering more than 14,006 villages in both the wings 
and a total population of approximately one crore. 

According to Five-Year Village-am Plan, 168 Development Areas . 
(excluding four in Azad Kashmir) will be set up, covering a little over. 
one-fourth of the entire countryside of Pakistan. These will consist of 80 
Development Areas in East Pakistan and 83 in West Pakistan, covering 
12,000 and 13,150 villages respectively or 25,150 villages in all, i.e., one- ` 
fourth of the entire countryside. 

The Second Five-Year Plan is expected to be twice that size, at the end 
of which 75 per cent of the countryside may be orovided with Village-AID 
benefits. 


VILLAGE ACTIVITIES 


Principal field activities under the Village-aiD Programme consist of 
establishment of Development Area Councils, Village Councils, Women's 
Clubs and Youth Clubs for boys and girls; undertaking of projects 'in 
poultry, sheep breeding, tree growing, vegetables and fruit production, 
silk worm rearing, etc., undertaking women's projects like clcthing, food 
preparation, household improvement, maternal-care, child-care, education 
etc.; establishment of co-operative societies. for credit, marketing, pur- 
chasing and multipurpose functions; promotion of agronomy and hor- 
ticulture; and popularizing the use of artificial fertilizers. 

Other activities include distribution and use of improved seeds ‘of all 
types; agricultural demonstration, like line sowing of crops; use of 
insecticides, introduction of improved implements; reclamation and irri- 
gation of land; animal husbandry; preventicn and cure of animal diseases; 
poultry farming; construction of fish tznks; health and sanitation, | 
digging of wells; filling up dirty ponds; prevention of epidemics; improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions; providing first aid medical care; opening of 
adult literacy classes; establishment of recreation and cultural centres; 


' construction of roads, bridges, and culverts, schools, dispensaries, con- 


struction of improved nous etc. 
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| With a view to helping the Eai ETAR to convince the villagers E 
the benefits of self-help and mutual co-operation and also to motivate 
them in implementing various programmes based on their felt nec As E: dà 
arrangements are being made for providing, in each Development yr 
short orientation course of three to four days duration, for groups we 
illage leaders in selected villages of the d iow Meer Area itself, where 
-appreciable progress has been achieved. Each group is subdivided ir 7. AA 
iff rent groups according to their choice interest and training in’ cil E a 
- .. The orientation is provided by trained Village-aiD personnel and t 
. representatives of the nation-building departments, at Development Area — 
level. Special lectures are arranged on rural uplift and allied subjects f or r 
E. »e benefit of the village leaders from nearest radio stations. The occa- 
sion is also utilized by the village leaders to discuss their own achievemei 1 sr 


E and problems and to exchange their knowledge with each other. = 






STUDENTS 


y F It has also been PSP NN to associate the College and University 
. students with the activities under the Programme. 

A batch of 39 students of Karachi University and various local Colleges — 
recer itly went to the Village-aip Training Institute at Tando Jam. After — 
being given a short orientation, they were detailed to Tando Allahyar - 
| an Bi Scktund Development Areas for practical participation in village © e E 
( f el opment work in collaboration with our Village-AID workers. . — em b 
- In the Lahore Region, local youth and Work Camp organization will — 
| : unde rtake this Progiamme shortly ünder the guidance of trained leaders. — 
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EDWARD FITZGERALD 


POSTHUMOUS PORTRAIT BY MRS. RIVETT- CARNAC 


Courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
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Omar Khayyam and FitzGerald 
By Professor A. J. ARBERRY 


HIS is the story of an encounter which took place in the summer of 

1856 between two men of whom one died in 1132 and the other in 

1883— an encounter which led three years later to an event of great 

importance in the history of literature. In March 1859 the first 
edition appeared of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, and it is appro- 
priate in this centenary year to review the circumstances which attended 
the birth of that famous poem, the most celebrated oriental translation 
ever made. 

First and briefly, the biographies of the dramatis personae. 

Abu "]-Fath "Umar ibn Ibrahim al-Khayyami, better known as Omar 
Khayyam, was born in the first half of the eleventh century somewhere 
near Nishapur, of the north-east Persian province of Khorasan. His 
ancestors, to judge from his surname, appear to have been tent-makers: 
he himself elected to be a scholar, a follower of Avicenna, and attained 
considerable fame as a mathematician and an astronomer, The Samanid 
ruler Malikshah in 1075 invited him to assist in the reform of the calendar. 
He met many of the eminent theologians and philosophers of his time, 
made a few friends and numerous enemies, and wrote somewhat sparingly 
on algebra and metaphysics. Occasionally he also composed poems in 
the popular quatrain form known as the ruba’i; in these brief compositions, 
doubtless often produced extempore, he expressed his popular philo- 
sophy, an agreeable blend of pessimism and epicureanism, in simple, 
melodious and easily-remembered language., He died at Nishapur in 
1132, was buried under roses, and passed into oblivion for eight centuries, 
being remembered only occasionally by the learned who appreciated his 
mathematics more than his verse. I doubt : Omar himself would have 
quarrelled with their judgement. 

Edward FitzGerald, son of John Purcell, a descendant of Cromwell 
who took the name and arms of FitzGerald in 1818, was born near 
Woodbridge, Suffolk on 31 March, 1809. He went to school at King 
Edward vrs, Bury St. Edmunds, and was admitted as a pensioner at 
Trinity College, Cambridge on 7 February, 1826. During his under- 
graduate days, when the Tennysons were also at Trinity, he lodged at 
19 King’s Parade: he took his B.A. in 1830, having in his last year contri- 
buted to The Snob and The Gownsman. Being a man of some means, he 
chose to follow a literary career, specializing in free and elegant transla- 
tion: as early as 1829 he published some versions of Moliére in Paris. 
Later he produced versions from the Greek, the Spanish and the Persian, 
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E | as. well as: ET poems. On 4 November, 1856 die Sand. Lus En 
;JBarton, daughter of a Woodbridge Quaker: , the marriage proved ~z 
cae l - pitiful failure.. He died in the night of . J ine 13-14, 1883 at. Merton: 
./' rectory, and was buried at Boulge. A foss-tzeć from Nishapur was Ter * 
; planted. over his‘ grave: . , ^: | : MO Lr 
pr » ^. . It was in 1846 that FitzGerald penned his first renee ‘to the Pasan E 
| i ~ language. This was in a letter:to a young friend named “Edward: : Byles , | 
p js Cowell; the son of an Ipswich brewer, who at the age of- twenty. hadjust . `. 
-y published ‘a’ version of a poem of Hafiz. : “ Your Hafiz is fine: and his 
^ .. ` tavern world is a sad and just ‘idea |... It would be a good work tó give uš- 
+. 7e $0me of the good things of Hafiz and the Persians; ‘of bulbuls and ghuls | 
s "we have had enough." In 1848 FitzGerald complimented: ¢ Cowell ona =. — 
f “paper ‘on the. Mathnavi of Jalal” al-Din. Rumi. ‘In 1852 he wtote-to him | "i 
-again, now an Oxford. undergraduate: * I like the bits from Hafiz much. 
"NO: doubt he (with one or two “Persians beside) is an“exception to hes 
, universal. spoon meat of Asia.” 2 Tt was in. 1852 that Coweil, having helped ' 
.- FitzGerald’ with his Calderon, suggested to him that he should learn 
"7. Persian; FitzGerald took hi$- advice,. and. promptly. suggested. to-Alfred ` 
‘Tennyson that he. should have. his first-born read Persiar:at Oxford. ` 
- Cowell, later to. occupy for many years ihe chair of Sanskrit at Cam. 
bridge, was. then 26, while his. admiring disciple, FitzGerald was 43. ^, 

Through 1853 FitzGerald was principally occupied with the: ‘publication ' 2" 
_.. Of his. Calderon, doomed to meet with à frigid reception. Towards the: 
|* 3 vend of the’ year he: threw, himself: with enthusiesnr into his new etii, 

eed admiring the elegance as well as the. erudition of Sir William J ones whosé ' 

‘Persian Grammar was his constant companion. “As to Jones’ Grammar; 

- I have. à sort of Love for it," he. wrote to Ccwell on 5. January, 1854. : 
Instead. of.such Dry as dust ‘Scholars as usually make Grammar, how. 

id much more than ever necessary is itto have men. of Poetic Taste to do it, 

to make the thing as delightful.as possible io-earners." After Jones he - 
dug into the Gulistan of Sa’di, and soon formed a decided opinion of the. 

" existing English versions. “ Certainly. Eastwick is wretched i in the Verse: - 

'& both he & Ross seem to me on a wrong tack boy in their Style o of: 
` rendering the Prose." IDE. ` 

Some time in the Spring. of 1854 Cowell brought to. FitzGerald’s aen: 
.. tion the Salaman u. Absal of Jami, the text of waich Forbes Falconer had, `: 
:;. edited four years previously... ‘Though other Persian books passed. under 3 
~~ his eye during. the following moriths, this poem appealed to-him particu-; . 

. larly; so much so that he resolved. to translate it. Eventually, in the spring. : 
< Of-1856 his metricál paraphrase appeared: and attracted little notice. .' J| 
.: The anonymous reviewer of the. Athendeum summed up his impressions: ^ 

as Zoa É: Tt remains to say, a word of the present transla‘ don, or “rather ^ E 
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epitome, for whole pages are omitted. It shows some poetic feeling, a 
diligent use of the dictionary, but a very moderate acquaintance with 
Persian. The few difficult lines which occur in the poem are passed over 
without notice, and mistakes are rather numerous.” It was perhaps 
fortunate that this chilly verdict did not come into print until 2 August, 
1856, else it might well have discouraged FitzGerald from any further 
Persian adventure. 

Fortunately however his enthusiasm for Persian poetry had meanwhile 
been redoubled by Cowell’s activities in the Bodleian Library. Having 
taken a brilliant degree, he was going through the uncatalogued accumu- 
lations of Persian manuscripts when in May 1856 he came across a 
beautiful little volume written in a flowing nasta'lig hand entitled the 
Ruba'iyat of Omar Khayyam. He had never seen a copy of the quatrains 
before, and was so much attracted by them that he immediately set about 
making a transcription, which he completed on 31 May. Cowell had 
already accepted the offer of a Professorship at Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and before leaving England he invited FitzGerald to join him 
for a few days at his mother's house at Rushmere near Ipswich. It was 
then that Cowell showed FitzGerald his copy of Omar. He went further; 
he made a second transcription of the poems, which he presented to his 
friend on 11 July, 1856. Three days later FitzGerald left Rushmere and 
Cowell, carrying away with him his new Persian treasure. 

The Oxford manuscript of Omar Khayyam, presented to the Bodleian 
Library by Sir William Ouseley who had a lively appreciation of Persian 
létters and made a fine collection while serving in Asia, was compiled in 
Shiraz by a skilful scribe named Mahmud Yarbudaki, in the year 1460: 
it contains 158 quatrains, and is on the whole an accurate transcription. 
For many years it enjoyed the fame of being the oldest extant copy of the 
Ruba'iyat, a distinction which has now passed to a codex in Cambridge 
University Library. Edward Cowell acquitted himself reasonably well 
of his double task of transcription, and the copy which he gave Fitz- 
Gerald is very easy to read; it however contains a number of errors not 
present in its archetype. ` 

FitzGerald was quick to pounce upon a mistake or two. Even before 
Cowell sailed for India he wrote to him: 


** My dear Cowell, 


Thanks for Omar. I liave looked over most of him since I left you. 
Here are Queries, &c. - 


Tetr: 68. shayikhun not in my Johnson. | 
» 83. ba-ittiqaq so you write: I suppose for ba-ittifaq . . . 


3° 
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te 


oe l But leave the Wise to vrana, and with me 


The pupil Was ee Bold: to correct t the teacher.. Incidentally, this 
letter; the first of what may be called the Omar Correspondence; contains. 


j -à paragraph which throws light pna hitherto tnsolved puzzle. Stanza : XLV 


-of the first édition of FitzGerald s Rubaiyat, runs as dd > 


Ln 
i 
^ 


"d 


~ 


-  ' ' The Quarrel.of the Universe let be: .. 
B ^ And, in.some corner of the Hubbub cou: En 
EI Game: of that which: makes as much of Thee. 
Mr. Edward: Heron Alen who. made? a very painstaking dives of. the 
sources of FitzGerald's stanzás, failed to trace any precise original for this 
. quatrain. : It may well have been based upon a rüba'i occurring in the lost: 
Calcutta manuscript, of which I Shall be speaking later; but in addition 


.^ t, 


[n At is interesting to read FitzGerald's note or. T2tr: 114 of Ouseley. < it Since l| 
pu all the World -is nothing. I only make fann of it ’—which I think you Ien- ee 


dered’ something about ' ‘taking to one's. Bcoks’ &c. But I may probably 
mistake: for I find any such meaning, as taat far down the list: whereas - 
* Forgetting’ does. perfectly well—' The wcrld is nothing so I make. 
Nothingofit. One meaning is‘ A; Song’ which (though not likely Persian), 


? wd. ‘do for our ‘I make a Song of it—hold it for.a Song.’ But ‘forgetting > 


‘must be the word.” The Athenaeum’ s reviewer was not wrong when. he ~ 


“conjectured that FitzGerald made ‘ a dilgent use of the dictionary.'— . 
'. , Francis Johnson's it was, published in 1852. - Now let us glance at the p 


Persian line which gave rise to this discussion : ; 


Le 
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Omar, as so otter is naines ina whims: cal pun. ‘ Since the yad is 
" perishing, I will practice only craft’: that seems to be the true meaning 
.of this play on fana : and fan. Having studied with some attention: the 
RE: of-FitzGerald's mind during the time he was making his version. 
', of Omar, I believe that when he came to compose his. Stanza’ XLV he... 
. remembered: what he had written to Cowell in 1856..." Since all. the `’ 
- World i is nothing I only mn fam ofi it"—^I ma niake fun ofit"—andso ` ` 


" Lol 


On 26 July, 1856 FitzGerald Wrote to Kifrzd Tennyson: "I have been 2n 
the last Fortnight with: the Cowells.' We reed some curious. Infidel and ` 
Epicurean, Tetrastichs by a Persian of. the Eleventh Century—as Savage . 
against Destiny &c as Manfred—but mpally of ita Pathos of this’ 


dinja chu fane man ba. juz jan na-kunam. Ro O EO foa 


x | -Make Game of that which makes as eat Thee. zs ra À : 


~ 


kind—' Drink—for the Moon will often come round to look for us in 
this Garden and find us not'." He was referring to Quatrain 5 in 
Ouseley, which he afterwards paraphrased into Stanza LxxIv: 


Ah, Moon of my Delight who know'st no wane, 

The Moon of Heav'n is rising once again: © 
How oft hereafter rising shall she look 

Through this same Garden after me—in vain! 


Omar said nothing about a garden when he wrote 


mai nush. ba-nur-i mah. ai mah. ki mah 
bisyar. bi-juyad u na-yabad ma-ra 


But FitzGerald already in 1856 conceived the romantic setting of a garden, 
just as later in his ‘ Book of Verses’ stanza he invented ‘ underneath the 
Bough’; three years later the fictitious garden took its place forever 1n 
English literature. 

In the months which followed FitzGerald bombarded Cowell, now 
in Calcutta in the thick of the Indian. Mutiny, with ‘ Queries &c' on the 
meaning of Omar's verses. These fascinating letters, hitherto unpublished 
and now preserved in Cambridge University Library, are reproduced in 
full, and with a running commentary, in my forthcoming book The 
Romance of the Rubaiyat, so that there is less necessity, if indeed there 
were the time, for me to quote from them extensively on this occasion. 
They will be found to throw much new light on the evolution of the 
Rubaiyat; what is more, they show conclusively how hard FitzGerald 
strove to understand his Omar, and how limited—though not too tragi- 
cally Irmited—his understanding was. Cowell for his part by no means 
forgot his reading of Omar with his old friend at Rushmere; one of his 
first cares on arriving in Calcutta was to hunt for further copies of the 
Rubaiyat. On 19 December, 1856 he, visited the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and, in his own words, “ hunted up Omar Khayyam. 
They have only one Ms, and that an imperfect one, so you may judge how 
rare the book is. It 1s a dingy little Ms,—evidently written in India by the 
colour of the paper—but it has no date as the last page or two are wanting. 
—]t contains 516 tetrastichs, so you may suppose it has some interpola- 
tions.—Of course Ouseley’s Ms being written at Shiraz A.D. 1460 is a very 
good authority, & I should hesitate about allowing the genuineness of 
these new ones.—I consulted all our difficulties, and some of them are 
beautifully solved." 

For all that he had formed so poor an opinion of the Calcutta manu- 
script, Cowell made arrangements for it to be copied early in 1857 and 
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C ‘the. “copy id FitzGerald: “He Rad It. on 15 Jung ande at: once l 
p ^ : 3 pad his gratification.” -e Iei i$ very pleásant to ‘see the MS & skim óver. . v 
= - a few: Tetrastichs: & observe. a few forms.of Letters new, to. me whick | 2 
- yet, Ishall soon: distinguish: “And the human Interést which. all ‘Mss have: 
‘beyond Printed Books—writtén by a livirig hand at the énd of which-was. a n 
< va living, Soul like niy-own—under:a darker skin—sonie-* ‘dark Indian . 
4i, face with white Turban wreathed” and urder-an Indian Sua. ‘And you `. 
E. n É i spoke to him :thosé. thousands ‘of. miles ‘away, :& he spoke to you, and ` 
"this Ms was put into’ your hands when- done; and. then deposited in. that; 
i ttle. box; made-also: by-some dark hand, along: with ‘its aromatic Corm- :. 
3; s. -. panion: & you.& your. dear: Wife saw them. after. ‘they were nailed. `- 
| a and directed, the: Box;-and: so they: have crossed the Atlantic, & ~- 
7 ‘z after some durance in London have reached my hands at: last." This was. 
 FitzGerald's ‘second. and only + :other source “when hé was. préparing his: 
fist edition of. thé iRubaiyat:. ` "The. copy:. annotated. im his own hand; 
--keeps- Cowell’s transcript of Ouseley company ‘in Cambridge: ‘University | E 
- Library. "The Calcutta manuscript itself disappeared: some-time between ^ -~ 
a DE EE 1857 and the end of the century, and has never been recovered. . -It is'no . 
= great loss however; to judge from. Cowell's description it inust. have been s, 
P p compiled during thé 18th céritury at carliest; and muy other much. older... E e 
DE A copies "of Omar have been discovered since. ^ u, = ae 
a a -Meanwhile FitzGerald had. beer uncommonly active.. Hë had: ae 
wore n. 4 Novémher, : 1856, but:that marriage “pro ved. no. hónéymoon, and: it. 
2x sX uS “must have been with relief that he flung. homself into. the: "study: and. inter- 7 o 
; pretation of Omar. : ‘He wrote. to: Garcin de -Fassy' in Paris to:enquire. ^ -< 
à 35 r1 whether any copies of the’ Rubaiyat were preserved. i in: ‘thé libraries there. . = 
ae. He copied‘out Cowell's copy of Oüseley and sent it to de Tassv to stimulate t a 
RS “+ his interest. De Tassy was not interested : at first; but presently. he changed: 
SAL i - his mind, and read a. paper-on. Omar before the Société Asiatique in the. 
er presence of the. Persian ambassador. ' FitzGerald. for his:part began to. 4t 7 
o... rough out some nietrical paraphrases of select. quatrains ` from the: 
En | .. Oüseley «copy—in-Latin. ‘The first of these ha put on.5 June into. a letter, 
| , to Cowell which- had been begun’ on 7 May. : : | 


~ 


- am ^ 
LI d - 
^H . : F m i 
` [ 


Tempus est quo Orientis Aura suudus à r shiovatur "d am. 
“Quo de fonte pluviali dulcis. Imber reseratur; ee 
a : 3 . Musi-manus uridecünque ramos inscper splendéscit: -— a Bs 
a A 2 »_Jesu-spiritusque salutaris terram petvagatür. ES jl s : Cu. 3. k 


"ran 


E. D pu E Which is. to be read as. Monkish atn js. 3 Dies ie dic jeans 
e  the-Italian value of the Vowels, not’the Classical." So he explained himself ; E 
: "e B : _ to ore meii "s You will think me a Renee Aristophanió € De Man, E: x de 


when I tell you how many of Omar I cd. not help running into such 
bad Latin." We know from the holograph preserved in Trinity College 
Library that FitzGerald actually tried his hand at 32 quatrains, but left 
not a few unfinished. 

His first version of Omar was a Tomat KADY close paraphrase -of 
Quatrain 80 in the Ouseley manuscript: 


waqt ast. ki az saba jahan arayand | 
wa-z chashm-i sahab. chashma-ha bi-gshayand 
Musa-dastan zi shakh. kaf bi-nmayand 
'"Isa-nafasan zi khak. birun ayand 


The poem is very close in meaning and wording to Quatrain 13 in Ouseley, 
but it was the latter which FitzGerald preferred when he wrote his 
Stanza IV. 


Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 
Where the WHITE HAND OF MOSES on the Bough 
: Puts out, and Jesus from the Ground suspires. 

FitzGerald was not so successful in others of his Monkish Latin 
renderings, and some of the errors there committed became perpetuated 
in the English. The most puzzling aberration occurs in his Latin xxvi, 
which he left unfinished. - 


Quando meus huc Adventus me ^ inconsulto, 
Et Discessus inde meus inconsulto magis multo 
(Saki mi) quam copiose Poculum et quam cito 


Amphoras exhaustas-resera-repostae 
Tantam Insolentiam Pharaohnicam rubro Mari sepelito—sepulto. 
Tam iniquam 


The original was Ouseley 21: 


chun amadan-am ba-man na-bud ruz-i nukhust 
w-in raftan-i bi murad. 'azmi-st durust 
bar-khiz u miyan bi-band. ai sagi-yi chust ` 
k-anduh-i jahan ba-mai faru khwaham shust 


FitzGerald understood and translated the first three lines perfectly well; 
but the fourth seems to have defeated him completely. The meaning is 
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| jimpidly clear: the -poet asks the A to bestir himself, s for I: 
- would wash down the world’s sorrows with wine" How did FitzGerald. 
ever come to read into these: simple words a reference..to fPharaonié . | 
insolence '? The introduction of the Rec. Sza was a ccrisequential gloss; |. < 
but Pharaoh and his insolence is a 'strange enigma, un.ess indeed we are °°: 


' te.conjecture with Sir Denison Ross that FizzGerald here understood the- : 


"Persian faru (' down "yas a transcription of Pharaoh. Yet elsewhere he 


proves himself to have been well aware of zhe meaning | of faru; and it.. 
. would be strange'if he were ignorant: of. tke fact that in Persian; aş- in” 
Arabic, the title of the ancient kings of Egypt is given in the Koranic- . 
-form. Fir'aun. Whatever the explanation.mzy be, the ezror persisted into 


A Stanza XXX of the first edition of. the Rubaiyat. "un Ux * 


. What, wikio asking, hither hurried whence? - de Wb Lr : m 
And, without asking, whither hurried hence! ^ — : - "E eee 
Another and.another Cup-to drown om 


a & ^ 
` LE * ze 4 
wa - " . ` 


. The e Memory of this Dpeitnenes - ue ee ay ., 2 


- 


- 


What. is more, FitzGerald was so fond of his /nsolertiam that in later- 
editions, though in the interval he had Cowell’s accurate prose rendering. 


PE Je guide ete e. he- revised the second half cf this stanza to become: "n l 


D Oh; many a Cup of- this forbidden Wine: [ TON 
. Must drown.the memory of that it insolenoe:, ^: X Au 
All the Latin paraphrases are: based upor. identifiable oss: in the’ 

Pete manuscript: they were abandoned, before the Calcutta ` transcrip: - 
: came to hand.. To this FitzGerald now applied hirnself with renewed | 
. energy and enthusiasm; fresh strings of * * Queries &c* went out to Cal-. 
cutta. In June 1857 he wrcte to. George Bcrrow: * Will you ‘have poor: 
Omar to travel with? I find the Calcutta ms abounding with as good. things ^ 
as what you saw; as good, not better, and ioo much to the same tune. ` 
: But for. ali that; Ihe i is thé best Persian I have. seen." ' And he sent Borrow . 
as a specimen the- text of: Calcutta 441, a poem which sd much admired 

but néver. translated. 

- On 3 July, 1857 FitzGerald began a very long letter nest to Cowell 
which he completed on 14 July. ‘Here isthe Anniversary of our Adieu : 
at Rushmore. And I have been (father hastily) -getting.to an end of my- 
first Survey of the Calcutta. Omar, by way of counterpart to our- iva. 
survey. of thé Ouseley Ms then.” And to round off the letter: Have Y 
formerly asked you to observe 486. hangam-i sabuh sanam-i | farrukh-pai:. 
of which I send a poor Sir W. Jones’ sort of Parody which came into- 
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my mind walking in the Garden here; where the Rose is‘ blowing as in 
Persia. And with this poor little Envoy my Letter shall end. I will not 
stop to make the Verse better. 


I long for Wine! Oh Saki of my Soul 

Prepare thy Song & fill the morning Bowl; 

For this first Summer Month that brings the Rose 
Takes many a Sultan with it as it-goes.” 


FitzGerald had already imitated Omar’s AABA rhyming-scheme in many 
of his Latin paraphrases, and it was a whim, a back-handed compliment 
to the Sir William Jones whose Persian Grammar had provoked in him 
‘a sort of Love’, that induced him to make his first English rendering 
in the pattern AABB. 

It 1s interesting to read the original. 


hangam-i sabuh ai sanam-i farrukh-pai 

bar-dar. tarana pish. awar mai leg. tarana-i u pish 
k-afkand. ba-khak. sad hazar. Jam u Kai 

in amadan-i tir.mah u raftan-i dai 


FitzGerald glossed tir-mah on the margin of his Calcutta transcript: 
“Ist. Summer month.’ He retained the phrase both in his ‘ poor Sir W. 
Jones’ sort of Parody’ and in his final Stanza vin. 


And look—a thousand Blossoms with the Day 
Woke—and a thousand scatter'd into Clay: 

And this first Summer. Month that brings the Rose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobad away. 


The first half of this stanza was subsequently revised to: - 


Each Morn a thousand Roses brings, you say; 
Yes, but where leaves the. Rose of Yesterday? 


Though FitzGerald saw in his dictionary that tir-mah is indeed the '' first 
Summer Month’ he does not appear to have troubled to look up dai, 
which means December; or if he did consult Johnson, he looked at di 
which is spelt in the same way in Persian but means ' yesterday. On 
the other hand he greatly improved on his first attempt by bringing in 
correctly the names of Jamshyd and.Kaikobad ; what was.more, he accom- 
plished the remarkable feat or reproducing the actual rhyme of the 
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A " : “original. Pedan. The first half of Stanza vin SS boc. not on [be 
De da first ‘half of Calcutta 486, but on the rst half. of. the: closely similar 
D Calcutta 507. 


. The summer months of 1857 were almost fully. occupied with ites. 


a E éut the Calcutta transcript. “ Did my last letter tell.you that I had begun - 

A to “go over Omar again ?" FitzGerald_ asked Cowell. “I am So well : 
S interested . in him I can't let him go. yet. I still however stick.at some of | 
E the Quatrains; and am somewhat comforted by your telling me the MS -~ 

: sis somewhat of a Scrawl.” By 6 ‘August FitzGerald was already actively ` 

 . planning an English version. He told.Cowell: * I see how a very pretty, 


‘Eclogue might be tesselated out of his scatte-éd Quatrains:, but you would. 
not. like the Moral of it. Alas!" A.‘ tesselated Eclogue ': FitzGerald 


‘liked the phrase. On 3 September, 1858; when the thing had already | 


been done some.nine months, he explained his method further to’ Cowell. 
e “My translation willinterest you from its Form, end àlso'in many respects 
in its Detail: very unliteral as itis. Many Quatrains are mashed together: 
and something lost, I doubt, of Omar's Simplicity, which is so much a. 


— Virtue in him.” And in the preface to tke first edition: '* With regard to 
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thé present Translation: The original: Rtbaiyat-... . are independent: ~~ 


E Stánzas, consisting each of four Lines of equal, though varied, Pr osody, 


sometimes al/.rhyming, but oftener (as here attempted) the third. line. 
suspending the Cadence by which the last atones.with the former Two . 


As’ ustial with such kind of Oriental Verse, the Rubaiyat follow one 
-another-according to Alphabetic Rhyme—a strange’ Farrago of Grave 


and Gay. Those here selected are strung irto something of an Eclogue.” 


_ As for the patterh of his: éclogue, this ‘FitzGerald’ explained. in a letter. 


written to his publisher Bernard: Quaritch on 31 March, 1872: thé third 


^ edition was then, preparing, and the poet felt obliged to defend! the - 


altérations which: he was making. “ I daresay Edn. 1 is better in some 


_ respects than 2, but I think not altogether. Surely, several good things 
. were added.— perhaps too much of-them which also gave Omar's thoughts... 


room to turn in, as also the Day which the Poem Occupies. He begins ,, 
with Dawn pretty sober. & contemplative:. then as he thinks & drinks, 
grows savage, blasphemous, &c, and then again, sobers down i into 


. we melancholy at nightfall.” ~ 


FitzGerald had completed. his Eo. i of the Calcutta transcript - 


by 22 August, 1857, * clearing away some: ‘Difficulties which had puzzled“ " 


me on- first Reading, but also leaving. many others, which perhaps a 
Ard or 4th Reading may dissipate.” ^Evidence of the first and second 
‘readings; and the problems tackled, has survived in the form of brief. 


. - notes prefaced by FitzGerald to the transcript, as well as interlineary - 
and marginal glosses, a all of which ought c one day to be edited. ' There i is ; 
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no sign however of a third, much less of a fourth reading; and it may be 
presumed that FitzGerald was by now either tired of struggling with the 
intractable parts of his text, or had decided that he possessed enough 
material, between the Ouseley manuscript and those quatrains in the 
Calcutta transcript which he more or less understood, to begin work on 
his eclogue. At all events, on 8 December, 1857 he wrote to Cowell: 
* And now about old Omar. You talked of sending a Paper about him 
to Fraser and I told you, if you did, I would stop it till I had made my ` 
Comments. I suppose you have not had time to do what you proposed, 
or are you overcome with the Flood of bad Latin I poured upon you? 
Well: don’t be surprised (vext, you won't be) if J solicit Fraser for room 
for a few Quatrains in English Verse, however. . . I hope this is not very 
Cavalier of me. But in truth I take old Omar rather more as my property 
than yours: he and I are more akin, are we not? " 

It was presumably this announcement that stimulated Cowell into 
writing a paper on Omar, including some prose translations of selected 
quatrains, which was published’ in the March 1858 issue of the Calcutta 
Review. In this article Cowell made no mention whatever of his old 
friend FitzGerald and his declared intention, nor of de Tassy whose Paris 
lecture had already been published. The date of the completion of Fitz- 
Gerald's ill-fated paper intended for Fraser's Magazine but never printed 
is approximately fixed by a reference in a letter to Cowell of 3 September, 
1858. “ As to Omar: I gave it to Parker. in January, J think: he saying 
Fraser was agreeable to take it. Since then I have heard no more; so as, 
I suppose, they don't care about it: and may be quite right." On 2 Novem- 
ber, 1858 he reported again: ** As to Omar, I hear and see nothing of it 
in Fraser yet: and so I suppose they don't want it. I told Parker he might 

find it rather dangerous among his Divines: he took it however, and keeps 
it. I really think I shall take it back; add some Stanzas which I kept out 
for fear of being too strong: print fifty copies and give away; one to you, 
who won't like it neither. Yet it is most ingeniously tesselated into a sort 
of Epicurean Eclogue in a Persian Garden." 

Finally FitzGerald despaired of ever seeing his Omar printed at another 
man's expense. On 13 January, 1859 he wrote to Cowell: “I took my 
Omar from Fraser, as I saw he didn't care for it; and also I want to enlarge 
it to near as much again, of such Matter as he would not dare to put in 
Fraser. If I print it, I shall do the impudence of quoting your Account 
of Omar, and your Apology for his Freethinking: it is not wholly my 
Apology, but you introduced him to me, and your excuse extends to that 
which you have not ventured to quote, and I do. I like your Apology 
extremely well, allowing its Point of View. I doubt you will repent of ever 
having showed me the Book . . . My Translation has its merit: but it 
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|. . misses’ a ‘main one.in LOI. Which I will leve. you to find. out; “The lun 
" us 1 Versions, if they Wers corrected. into decent Latin, would 1 be very ‘much COM 
` better. NS i n — | 
p E eC. 22With this. B final: ndgement- FitzGerald. proveedéd. to’ print»! $ 
Fa 3r - at his own expense the 75 stanzas which make up the ‘first: edition." Tt was E d 
ae : ':on.the eve of his, fiftieth birthday, that his unpretentious, ánd-anonymous-- 
y , pamphilet. passed , through: the hands of the. ‘copyright clerk inthe British - 
5 : E Museum and was stamped by him, .“Bernerd“Quaritch, "who agrééd tor- 
. Handle sales; fixed the price: ata ‘shilling, and at. FitzGerald's s; request: 
| ^. advertised: the publication, in the: Athenaéum.and the Saturday Review: 
| The ‘subsequent history of the Rubaiyat i is deer well known, and I vill - 
28. do to more now: than: to summarize it. type hoy : 
i The first. edition. proved. a ‘complete failures No, Copies - were sold. at- 


os N remainder box at à penny a time. a Ore day early i in 1861, however,” 
m E 5 writes ‘Professor A. M: Terhune in his excellent Life of Edward FitzGerald, 

37 2/5 some‘unknown, persori passing ‘the: shep ` caught sight ‘of: the M. 
Due -booklets. . : One. pictures him casually- picking up a -copy and iidoléntly `; 
be turüing 1 ‘the pages. ^ What was-it that: ‘captured... his ‘attention? One cari 5 
LEE only conjecture: Sufficient it was. that: either his admiration, or curiosity En 
x5 7 "Was piqued so that he bought’ copies. at 2 penny each: and gave thein. to. 

v "friends. The Rubaiyat had won its first public... : Someone . ..-. told ^ 
E - Rossetti of the discovery; Rossetti told Swinburne, . and ‘the. two bug 
Ax ^ copies for themselves," “By: 1867 “Quaritch. felt able to demand. 3/6. - 
Uv. '*One. wonders,” | Professor Terhune remarks, “what Rossetti: would. - 7 
» a have said, could he have known that severity-five 3 years later.a-copy of the: o 
iuto: Rubaiyatin original wrappeis and containing à.note by Swinburne Would; ME 
e Up à be offered for sale'by the-Quaritch firm for $9,000.^ - ^ 7 + a 
iuc. 7*5 The first edition.of the ARubaiyat was: published. at thé ‘end’ of March ^ 
vis 0771889. The first-review of the, poem. ‘Appeared i in, October 1869, from de » 
(Up pen of. Charles Eliot. Norton: writing in the North ‘American Review: . The.. 7 
“i... | secret of the authorship of the Rubaiyat. was still absolute, ‘and Norton: Tun 
M remarked : * In the- whole range of our. literature: there is hardly to be: vet 
"^ —-founda more admirable example of the most, skilful poetic rendering of - 
^:,'..i remote foreign poetry than ‘this:work of ån anonymous author, affords.” .. 
Css e It was not until, ‘March 1876 that H. Schutz-Wilson was able; to announce Rats 
^17"... inthe pages of the. Contemporary Review: “I am now permitted to state M 
?'2* , publicly, that the translator. of Omar.is. ‘Mr. Edward FitzGerald,” "thus '* a 
U^" o 7 correcting Burne-Jóre’s ‘report -that _the: ünkhown poet was. “a Revs" 
pU Edward ‘FitzGerald, -who lived somewhere in Norfolk and spent. much T T 
coi") time-in. his boat? FitzGérald :saw.a fourth edition, his final recension, -. z je 
ot through the press in 879, b y: which, date his Oma; was ey bécómiñg + 
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famous on both sides of the Atlantic. But the long-postponed recogni- 
tion of his achievement brought small comfort to FitzGerald in his de- 
clining days, and it was as a sad and disappointed man that he died on 
that mid-June night of 1883. 

The fame of FitzGerald's Rubaiyat being secure—the Poet-Laureate 
Lord Tennyson himself bestowed upon it a posthumous accolade in the 
preface to his Tiresias and Other Poems—it was not long before others 
were aspiring to emulate its success. The bibliography of the Rubaiyat 
would to-day make a very weighty volume, comprising as it would 
entries in almost every literary language of the world. (Last winter I 
myself persuaded a distinguished writer in Malta to make a Maltese 
version, and very good it 1s.) Most of these attempts to rival FitzGerald 
are somewhat pathetic; some of them are laughable; a few are good; 
none has proved a popular triumph in any way comparable with the first 
version of Omar. It is perhaps unkind to single out for pillory any one 
of these competitors; but the attempt made by Richard Le Gallienne, 
once a considerable figure in English letters, is not without its amusing 
side. 

Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 


This, along with its later variants, is perhaps the most celebrated stanza 
of the whole poem. Le Gallienne did not allow himself to be daunted by 
its felicitous grace; he thought he could do better. 


Oh, come, my love, the spring is in the land! ` 
Take wine and bread and book of verse in hand, 
And sit with me and sing in the green shade, 

Green little home amid the desert sand. 


At least this was technically better than E. H. Whinfield’s honest 
scholar's attempt to be more literal. 


Give me a skin of wine, a crust of bread, 

A pittance bare, a book of verse to read; 
With thee, O love, to share my solitude, 

] would not take the Sultan's realm instead. 


But Richard Le Gallienne, who also flirted with Hafiz to equal disaster, 
did not escape from the warth of FitzGerald's late-Victorian admirers. 
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Hr ^ : American. critic: Mr.: . Royal Cortissoz-. was wittiér and, more savage, E 
: COME " sFitzGerald’s Stanza. XXXI, based on Calcutta 319, states nobly:. T s 
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, ^ LE “ a did Mi. Le.  Gilliciine get this eu of the Persist or Poll of his - 
| ead?” gs 'Cortissoz: asked . the. readers of the New York Tribune. `“ of 
3 = uu ue course;- no one can say, Persian being such à difficult language.. . But only *. 
ve. the. other day another version of, this quatrain was written, and. the ^ 
d Mec «author claims to have taken it from. the Persian, but the: re seems to: be al. 
ae e epn somewhere: The inés muni E. TL 9c 
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EE `Oh that his Heavy hoofs the, : bore’. T ee 
M t | Might use for passing thro’ oblivión's S door, AR M ea 
LR Ea Till in the silly. depths he. fourd : ais làir, |. ^ 7.67 a BE 
s Ti “Ceased then to trouble, * E * wrote ~ ee: and: = "sang" "no * "more; 
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peat i i The story: of thé eedit betwen’ ‘Ona Khayyam of Neie aud. 
| - Edward FitzGerald of Suffolk: now. took a.strange. and unexpected turn. 2 : 
! - While.some' scholars,  bemused by. the unprecederted popularity.of a ^ x- 
i ? ~ translation Of.a Pérsian poet hitherto: almost unknown, endeavoured: to se 
ae oar identify the' originals" of. FitzGerald’s 'uncommomly free." paraplirase,.. Ase 
~ “+. others began’ to suspect that the vèrses attributed to Omar Khayyam Wee... 5, 
l wa > infact not his at all. ; Edwatd Heron-Allén devoted many y years and: auh 
E E n sm -ingenuity to tlie intriguing task of unravelling the knots. FitzGerald had" : : 
<- made, and succeeded in the: énd-in: tracing; almost all his sources in thé. 
M" - Ouseley and Caléutta manuscripts; "Valentin: Zhukovsky. in 1897 pub- pdt 
^ dTished-an. article'in Russian. entitled’ “ * Wandering Quatrains of Omar .. 
; Khayyam ? "in which ‘he: showed ‘that of :the 464. stanzas .contained ‘in. B À 
J.B. Nicolas’ edition" (Paris, 1867) of. the. Ruba iyat ‘no fewer than- 82 2 
were elsewhere assigned, to. 39 different poets-—a: number later raised to.: 
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108 by the further investigations of E. Denison Ross and Arthur Christen- 
sen. "In 1904 Christensen was prepared to allow only 12 quatrains as 
genuinely Omar's; in 1927 however he admitted as reasonably authentic 
121 out of the 1,231 which other scholars had. collected from widely 
scattered sources. Earlier than this E. G. Browne, who made no independ- 
ent investigation but was content in this instance to report the findings of 
others, summed up by saying that “ while it is certain that Omar Khayyam 
wrote many quatrains, it is hardly possible, save in a few exceptional 
cases, to assert positively that he wrote any particular one of those ascribed 
to him.” R. A. Nicholson, who-also avoided personal contact with what 
had come to be known as the Omar Problem, added: “ As time passed 
and the texts grew in size, larger accretions of alloy must have continually 
gathered round the true Omarian metal, which has come down to us 
indeed, but so effectually hidden that Omar himself might be puzzled to 
find it again." The views of the extreme sceptics were pungently ex- 
pressed by H. A. Schaeder in 1934, when he is said to have declared that 
the name of Omar Khayyam “ must be struck out of the history of Persian 
literature.” 

On this view FitzGerald had worked an even greater miracle than had 
been commonly supposed: he had resuscitated not a dead body of a for- 
gotten poet, but no body at all. The coffins must have got changed 
somehow down the long centuries. Omar Khayyam the man of algebra 
and astronomy was after all only that: Omar Khayyam the poet was 
the creation of Edward FitzGerald, deceived by a beautiful manuscript 
which his friend Cowell had discovered in the. Bodleian Library. 

One afternoon in 1947 I was telephoned by. my dear and lamented 
friend J. V. S. Wilkinson who told me that Mr. (as he then was) Chester 
Beatty would like to have my opinion on a Persian manuscript which he 
had just been offered by a dealer. I went round to the house in Kensing- 
ton Palace Gardens which was then the repository of the eastern treasures 
now housed in Dublin, and .Mr. Wilkinson put into my hands an unpre- 
` tentious looking -volume in an old and much-worn leather binding. It 
was stated to be a copy of the Ruba'iyat of Omar Khayyam. I turned 
to the colophon, and there saw written at length in an antique hand that 
the copy had been compiled in 658 (that is A.D. 1259-60) by Muhammad 
al-Qawam of Nishapur. l counted the quatrains, and found that they 
came to 172. The manuscript shouted its authenticity: it was worm- 
holed, the ink was clearly old, the date was given not in figures which 
might have been easily manipulated, but in words. I had no hesitation 
to recommend Sir Chester Beatty to buy; he did so, and with charac- 
teristic generosity offered to pay the cost of an edition. My text came out 
in 1949, = 
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^ . T So after ali i Tv to lóók'a ‘as’ if FiteGe Fald dad 1 aot £ boon ‘deceived: a 
| Omar  Kháyyam. had. been. sufficient. of : a poet to-Haye 172. quatrains: : m 3 
| "ascribed to-him. bya. fellow-Nishapuri, a ‘century: and a quarter affer his <>’. 
s. :" déath. ata “time: ‘when his mémory must ‘have still been fresh i in liis:native- 
m "land: , But even as;l was readihg the proofs of my "edition, an article .. 
tu af appeared in the. Teheran literary review: Yadgar, ‘unsigned but’ believed: : *: 
| ‘to, be by the pen-of its editor Professor. Abbas Iqbal, announcing the dis-: .— ` 
' covery’ in private ownership of a copy of the Rubaiyat, dated 604 (1208). D SN 
| E x . E thought never tò have the luek to see this even morë ancient copy;. but *.>. 
A S — "I was mistaken. ` In. the summer. of 195). this manuscript - appeared in -7z 
rl: 77: London, and on my earnest: .Técommendát« on the Librarian of Cambridge ^. 
Rm ' University, Library, himself a gréat admirer of FitzGerald, agreed’ to its -+y 
pu , purchase. ` The. Cambridge. Omar, as: it now ‘became; contained 252 +: 
h is | .quatrains, and’ had been written only 7 5; ‘years after Omar/s death: "Now E 
ex o - who would have: been. interestéd: at that dae in fathering 252. verses on-to. | 
2S ‘a mathematician, -verses moreover of the first quality 2. This was a trium- ` 
..phant. rehabilitation indeed, and-I think’ I can- -be excused for: having“. 
< immediately: set to work to translate the- 3üanüscript. My: Omar ‘Khayyam: Bi 
Sod New Version was: publishéd-in 1952, and: to Any. p and: pleasure, 
."at oncé ran into a-second edition’. ev : bod 
| n X: Was very satisfactory. that this E Tustico should have ie done. to: E = p 
- FitzGerald, SO shortly’ before the ;centenásy. or the first’ edition of. his: - 
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etie all reasonable, doubt that Omat Khayyam was à Ose and a very; | 

"^ good poet at. that, in: his choseri vein’ óf'müircf verse. “Having entered: ` 
-into'this prolónged discussion so late and SO: reluctantly-—for I had never: ` 
` inténded- ever ‘to have, anything | to' do with it—I thought,’ “with my new’. 
version .of ‘Omar. out; to retire from the. scene and-return to less popular:^ 

` but more -originàl topics. in the wide field: Or ds laniic studies; But Omar’ - 
“and FitzGerald—you will remeniber. that théy first mét in 1856—were not, i e 
‘yet réady- to let me go.! The Cambridge Librarian, Mr.. H. R. Creswick; 2 
‘seeing that L had had dealings- with his favourite. FitzGerald, one day. 
showed me à collection of letters^written by FitzGerald to Cowell. which; 
."had: come- into’ the; ‘possession “of ‘Cambridge Urtiiversity Library. many. 

“ years after Aldris. Wright had ipublistied’ the Letters and Literary: Remains. , 

: He. also ‘showed me &'Cowell's copy ofthe Ouseley : manuscript which. Fitz" j 

- Gerald had uséd, and the. transcript: of ‘the: lost; Calcutta. manuscript 

Pr eu FitzGerald’s annotations. Would I. be: interested to work ori these." 

~- unpublished materials? With the’ ‘centenary now in. sight, what else codd 

I dò but. agree ?. And so it. was destined. that A should write: one further; 

de 4 Chapter in the long: and fasciriating history ‘of the.encounter ‘of’ Omar ; 
pap qua and Edward FitzGerald. That PD ser rvill shortly. be Published: 
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The outstanding question which still awaited. an» answer, now that 
Omar Khayyam had been written once more into the history of Persian 
literature, was a question which had many asked ever since the Rubaiyat 
had attained world-wide recognition. It was this: how much Persian 
did FitzGerald know, and how hard did he try to understand his Omar? 
The new evidence allows us to answer this question with far greater 
certainty than before. We now know that FitzGerald applied himself to 
the unriddling of Omar with immense enthusiasm and no little skill. We 
know that whereas the Ouseley manuscript was an open book for him, 
thanks to Cowell’s very clear transcription and the discussions which 
the two friends had at Rushmere, the Calcutta transcript proved a very 
different matter: it was a hasty copy made in a semi-cursive hand by an 
unconscientious scribe whose knowledge of Persian was strictly limited, 
and it came into FitzGerald’s hands at a time when his eyesight was 
troubling him considerably. Yet despite these handicaps, FitzGerald 
struggled with the transcript and chose from it many verses out of which 
he created some of his finest stanzas. True, he made not a few mistakes, 
some of misreading, some of simple ignorance. But he battled hard to 
understand, argued interpretation by letter-post with Cowell far away in 
Calcutta, and at the end of it all he produced a poem which is by common 
consent among the finest in our literature. That was surely a massive 
achievement, richly deserving our applause and our gratitude one hundred 
years after. ; 

And what of Omar? Does FitzGerald’s poem represent him fairly? - 
I went into this matter at some length in the introduction to my New 
Version, and do not wish to repeat those observations now. I wish rather 
to take up a few remarks made by FitzGerald himself on this subject— 
for he was by no means uncritical of what he had done, for all that he 
wrote to Cowell on 27 April, 1859: “I hardly know why I print any 
of these things, which nobody buys; and I scarce now see the few I give 
them to. But when one has done one’s best, and is sure that that best 
is better than so many will take pains to do, though far from the best 
that might be done, one likes to make an end of the matter by Print. I 
suppose very few People have ever taken such Pains in Translation as I 
have: though certainly not to be literal. But at all Cost, a Thing must 
live: with a transfusion of one’s own worse Life if one can’t retain the 
Original's better. Better a live Sparrow than a stuffed Eagle." 

‘A live Sparrow’: what a magnificently modest description of his 
Rubaiyat! 

I quote again a sentence from FitzGerald's letter to Cowell of 13 
January, 1859: '* My Translation has its merit: but it misses a main one 
in Omar, which I will leave you to find out." What was this ‘ main merit’ 
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dated 3 September, 1858: “Many Quatrains ‘are. mashed together: and. ` 
cma lost, I doubt, of Omar s sapian, which i Is 30. mich's a “Virtue 
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"The background i ‘this: $2 self-criticism i is: "Sc pplied: by a an, 'extraót. Aom a c 
. letti. which FitzGerald . sent to. Cowell in “the very ‘early. days. of. his- p 
7 Persian: studies---31 ‘August, 1854. . FitzGerald was Criticizirig some Vér- : 
‘sions from, Hafiz ‘which -Cowéll : had made on: the srounds that:he:. 
had diluted ‘the language. of: the- origirial. ".^ Then, ‘as tö not; daring: to M | 
‘translate. such . phrases - as mast * * Drunk " U- surely not only ‘Milton; ie ud 
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images, which later repetition and poor imitation too often rendered 
boring. FitzGerald, for all his perception of the dilemma confronting 
him, was inevitably a child of his ‘environment: Victorian English could 
never recover its lost Elizabethan, youth. The coinage was already 
debased. Baroque had ousted the classical; the Gothic revival was in full 
swing. A Herrick might have come closer to Omar’s artful simplicity, 
but See Persian was unknown in Europe when Herrick was 
writing. 

Let us not take too tragic a view of this, however. The dilemma facing 
FitzGerald allowed of no escape: it confronts every generation of trans- 
Jators. The translator has to make do with the tools at his disposal; after 
that he does his job well, or botches it, according to his individual capacity. 
FitzGerald’s tools were of course Victorian; but his capacity was great, 
and the job he did was masterly. It is only necessary to scompare his 
Rubaiyat with the rival versions, or with other translations of Persian 
poetry made during the nineteenth century, to realize how far FitzGerald 
excelled his competitors. ` And if, knowing and loving the original Omar, 
we sometimes regret, as FitzGerald did, that the version he made left so 
much unexpressed, this proves not inadequacy in FitzGerald, but the 
transcendent genius of Omar. And that is not an unsatisfactory conclusion. 


* A paper read before the Iran Society at their Annual Meeting. 





Programme for Algeria 
GENERAL de GAULLE’S SPEECH AT CONSTANTINE 


HREE and a half-million men and women of Algeria, without dis- 
tinction of community, in complete equality, gave France and 
myself their vote of confidence. They did this quite simply without 
any constraint and in spite of the threats that certain fanatics 
brought to bear against them, their families and their property. This is 
a fact, as clear as the bright light of day. And this fact is fundamental 
not only because it mutually and forever pledges, one to the other, 
Algeria and France, but also because it ties in with what happened in 
Metropolitan France, in the Overseas Departments, in the Territories 
of the Community. 
The least that can be said of this great demonstration is that the F. each 
people proved to themselves and to the entire world their determination 
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“What niust be^achieved is the basic tramsformation of Algeria—=so" a - 


hace: SO alive; ‘but also so full of: difficulties -and suffering. This. means“ 
that. it is necessary . for the living conditicns of-each man. and woman to: - 
| bé improved: from day to. day... This means that; for. the benefit . of the. 
inhabitants, the resources of the country and: the ability ; of the educated” 


ie must be brought to. light and: developed." Thi mèans that children: must 


be: taught: . "Fhis: means that all. Algeria mist: have her’ ‘share in What - 
_modern civilization. can and must bring. to: men in terms of well-being. - 


D ^. - But the loftiest plans.call for practical measures. ‘Here are the’ meéasurés-’ 
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. that my Government, intends to take in the rear future covering’ thie. next - 
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^: distribution of the oil‘and gas of the: Sahara, tae setting. up, on this soil, 
Of great metallurgical and. chemical ` compkxes, ' the: soristruction as 
~ housing for a ‘million people, the: ‘corresponding. development’ of health: 
“services, of roads, ‘ports, means- -of. commuricéfion—in short, ine emn. 
eniployment: ‘of 400,000 new workers. x n RU 
E - Gradually in the course. of. tliese. five” years, Áo: thirds ot. the gue 

- zand’ boys will ; be” ‘enrolled in’ schools, and during thé. three years: after’ © 
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freeze in advance, in words, that which in any event is going to take shape 
little by little. But, in any case, two things are certain. The first concerns 
the present. Algeria will elect her representatives under the same condi- 
tions as will Metropolitan France. But at least two thirds of her represen- 
tatives will have to be Moslem citizens. ,The other refers to the future. 
The future of Algeria will in any event—because that is the nature of 
things be built on a double foundation: her personality and her close 
solidarity with Metropolitan France. 

In any case, it is absolutely essential that this fruitful transformation 
be accomplished. This is necessary for the good of the men of Algeria, 
for the good of the women, for the good of the children who live here; 
but it is also necessary for the honour of mankind. It is necessary for the 
peace of the world. For no one has any interest in the stagnation of a 
people, except the kind of people, who, to serve their ambitions, gamble 
on the spirit of revolt and the poverty of others. 

This transformation, this immense political, economic, social, and 
cultural task—who could effect this transformation, if not France? Now 
it happens that France has the will and the means to do so. It also hap- 
pens that the vote of the Algerians has just proved that they desire this 
transformation and that it should be carried out with France. 

Therefore, turning toward those who are prolonging a fratricidal 
conflict, who are organizing lamentable attacks in Metropolitan France, 
or who are spreading—through the chancelleries, through underground 
dens, by means of the radios and the newspapers of certain foreign 
capitals—vilifications of France, to those I say: Why kill? We must 
enable people to live. Why destroy? Our duty is to build. Why hate? 
We must co-operate. 

Stop this absurd fighting and you will at once see a new blossoming of 
hope over all the land of Algeria. You will see the prisons emptying; you 
will see the opening up of a future big enough for everybody, and for 
you yourselves in particular. And then, speaking to those States which are 
throwing oil on the fire here while their unhappy peoples writhe under 
dictatorships, I say: Could you do what France is in a position to do here, 
what only France is capable of doing? Could you people do it? No. Then 
let France carry on, unless you deliberately decide to envenom the conflict 
in order to distract attention from your own difficulties. But in the present 
state of the world, where can these bitter incitements lead if not to a uni- 
versal cataclysm? Only two paths lie open to the human race to-day: 
war or brotherhood. In Algeria as everywhere; France, for her part, 
has chosen brotherhood. 
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D NIS T INTERVIEW wira EDGAR: FAURE” 28 2 We 

wich Pune. Minister of. France. and: many times “Minister: Bs 

. Foreign’: “Affairs. arid", of Economics and Finance, 52-year M. 

Edgar Faure was. orie: of the “bi right young rnen-"of the Fourth Am 

ET Was aware of the. impact’ of ‘the: E 

ho s céllectivist:” ‘wild arising in: 'Eastérn Eu-ope and’ Asia. rhe he 2 

p n Sa, Uti all probability he was also thé first Western political’ leader of sand E E 

^s: ingto visit both: Russia and. the Chinese Peosie’s Republic. In China he. . 

E. , visited. Canton,’ Shanghai, Chungking, Peking, and other centres, sand"? 

c _was impressed: by the way.the. Chinése “ "adapt themselves toa new way .^ 
en “of: life" and by *' the great. progress made : in tke’ economic: and technical: 

l I De -development of that: vast country." e x 

T Though temporarily i in: semi retirement from — M. ‘Faure remáilis. . 

in clósé touch with Far Eastern, developments (one of his deep interests 

As in the less-developed . countries), and his- influence on the; younger.“ "i 

penis is’ Considerable: ‘Interviewed, by. the. Far: East. Trade: Special... 

. Corfespondent, M. Faure had this to say about Franco- Chinese’ “affairs: E 
.J' How: can Franco- Chinese relations.:be. improved? Do you envisage aa 
|^ an early: recognition: of China by- France £- - Let me Answer the- ‘second, `. 

- "v question first. When I was in China I was. many times askéd why | Fratice. 
2. a Fr "does.not' recognize ! China. "Since T had stressed, on several. occasions, the . 
lack of realism: in Western: policy towards: China—and: the paradoxicál- 
-- diplomatic position —why: then, as, Frénch Frime. Minister, ‘had L not: = 
2 us taken-the initiative.and: recognized the Peking Government ?- I- had then, | 
vand Į repeat it now, to remémber- that the quz stion of recognition iS. bound. fus 

ne up with: “many ` international: questions, and. lhat,-even if we “consider: `, | 

~ recognition desirable, we ‘cannot act alone: 'I reminded: my’ . Chinesé. * 

^ friends that, after all, it was-France who in. 1955 initiated the Four-Powér ^ 

: Conference at Geneva . . They were not. satisfied, of course. But-I can 

at least. say that I’ found : no o towards France ne Dart BE the: E 

. Chinese. ^ « .- - PS E. : 
. _ !Much: can‘ be ‘done to improve ‘rélatiofis Biden our iwo countries, 

F and T do not_ think that all -of thé: French authorities concerned . with *. 

: foreign: Affairs are: sufficiently aware of the possibilities. ;;I think, fors | 
Who, instance, that our cultural ties should be strengi thened, and’ that France: 5 i 
af E a ‘should open more of ‘her, great ‘intéllectual ‘and. artistic: culture to: the... es 
v Chinese. ‘Regular. cultural- exchanges: would: contribute greatly, to niutual. ` 
B Vu ‘understanding: and ‘friendship. NE ‘should also make uda efforts ta: 
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develop economic exchanges with what is potentially the biggest market 
in the world. — | 

Are there openings for French industry in China—any special fields 
which France could enter? This is a complex question, and I cannot 
answer it in detail. As you know, French exports to China have increased 
considerably in recent months. I am glad I was able to arrange for a 
French commercial mission to visit China and for a Chinese industrial 
delegation to come to France. The Chinese greatly admired our big 
barrages and the development of our hydraulic forces. They would like 
us to help expand their water-power energy in the same way; and they are 
buying transport equipment, especially locomotives and some rolling 
stock, from French factories. There are big possibilities for selling 
machinery of all kind for their growing industries. But trade, of course, 
is limited by their ability to pay. 

Can you say anything about reciprocal trade, especially about the 
Franco-Chinese barter agreement? I must admit that I am not over- 
enthusiastic about placing trade on a strict barter basis. This system 
appears much too rigid, and I should like to see it replaced by something 
more flexible. We should 'extend larger commercial credits to China in 
order to develop our sales there. It would not be a bad idea to set up a 
special credit organization for this purpose. But there again China's 
ability to export goods we can use is limited. And we have to watch our 
imports very carefully, so as to buy only the raw materials and merchan- 
dise we really need. But this problem should be thoroughly studied by 
experts. 

What róle can France play in the under-developed countries of the 
Far East, apart from China? An important one, I think. We still have 
a strong foothold in Vietnam; and we should try to develop economic 
and other relations with other countries of this region. We should try 
to understand the new world which is coming into existence and should 
adapt our methods of dealing with them to the changed situation. But 
there is also the question as to the extent to which our industries are in a 
position to deliver the goods, mostly means of production, which these 
countries need to develop their national resources. We must not forget 
that many of our leading factories still have a large backlog of unfilled 
domestic orders. ` 
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PIROUGR he old adiens of Buc foreign policy h nae changed ` 
considerably; with the Soviet: government; many. resemblances ` 
Still exist: the general distrust of foreign countries, the desire. to- 





. Russian buffer states ‘around: its frontiers and. the principle to try to divide .. 
. the Western powers in, order. to avoid ‘a' coalition: against. Russia. . Even ` 
" the effort to create better é access to.the great oceans; to'the, ‘Mediterranean ` 
and the. Persian: Gulf is, ‘still the. same. ‘To ` :dominaté these. southern | 
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protect . its amalgamation of different peoples by creating pro- Yi 


! WA ME “SOVIET | AND urs: SATSLLITE STATES- 2 a Ci 


* 
- 


.. Countries would: mean’ an increased natural wealth,’ the: -possibility | to 


< improve Russian’ standards: and to.” avoid in time of War. a ‘blockade. ‘of J^ 
: Russian commerce. ‘Also the protection of Soviet's richast, southern parts 
."would^be more complete: and the grand. strategica construction: of the: - 
Russian orbit very much: mere: ‘Solid. ^ ae 


:' The Soviet government kag ‘found that the Asiatic aud ince: eji: (S 
' are easier to gain-for. a communistic way.of ife than-the European people -` 


and,the Soviet foreign . policy hàs. become much mere offensive than 


. hitherto. ‘Panslavism, turned intoʻa evolutionary world expansion, aims: 
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at taking the Orient. from. the Western powers by depriving | them of. their * » 


colonies. . To: “gain. new. nations for. the communistic. bloc and’ to rouse- B 


“all. coloured races against Western: dominance-are leading. principles of 
. Soviet’s foreign: policy. Based.on a, diffsrent ideology ‘than that ofthe: 
- Western. powers, : Soviet’ S grand stiategy. is now a ‘syrichroniization of all : 
“~ imaginable means for an’éxpansion, step ty step... i. 
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To this end the Soviet has. built up its own system of ieman law E i 


<a mixturé of Leninism and traditional law- -—which. system: admits for. 


"international organizations only a limited competence’ against * “Sovereign. . 
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- States." Soviet law makes compléte distinction between "urjust wars: and. 
just Wars, the latter.defined: as; ^^ wars of. ‘iberation.” | 
: It has not. been sufficiently, understood i ir. Western ouies T ihe: 


“Soviet foreign policy uses these alterations 6: ` international law in order to- P 
stimulate colonial people to’ obtain’ freedom by using the conception. op. 
“ national: sovereignty," to.assure them that wars. of. ZJberation aré just: 
"^." wars-and.to show to the Russian people’ that’ thé’ ‘governm ents ‘offensive’: te 
„~ policy. is a on it (the. Soviet CONCEP UC). international. law.’ : Sovjet A 
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publications of international affairs generally avoid mentioning when its 
.government has threatened foreign countries in a way in opposition to 
what is really international custom.*? If necessary Soviet offensive 
actions are explained by quoting what Lenin has said and written.? 

In judging the Soviet as a Super-power it must be stated, that the Soviet 
Union certainly has the will to power and has faith in its mission and also 
now has the economic-industrial basis and the great military forces for 
such a power. But its internal cohesion and balance, especially with regard 
to non-Russian peoples is a weak point in the total, exterior strength. 
The distribution of the budget shows that in its grand strategy the readiness 
for war has priority over the people's standard of life. In 1957 improve- 
ments in this standard of living have been proposed, but it seems unlikely 
for them to be included in the five-year-plan. 

The Soviet's foreign aims have called for an ideological alteration in 
order to facilitate a mutual understanding with the Arab world and people 
in Southern Asia and Africa. It has not been understood in Europe that 
this was the reason behind Krushchev's new policy of 1956-57 to allow 
“many different ways to socialism." But the Russian leaders had under- 
estimated the hate against Soviet methods and the effect of this declaration 
in its satellite States. Here a de-Stalinization was turned over to a de- 
. Russification of sometimes anti-communistic character, which forced the 
leaders to take drastic measures to improve discipline. +s 

In Europe the Soviet's grand strategy 1s built up on the desire to achieve 
hegemony without a great war which would probably smash its satellite 
system. The Soviet makes proposals, which would be to its advantages 
and then violently criticizes the Western powers when they do not adopt 
these proposals. Such was Krushchev’sidea that the U.s.A. should withdraw 
its military forces from Western Europe and the Soviet its military forces 
from Eastern Poland, Hungary and Roumania (Czechoslovakia not 
mentioned). It is evident that such an exchange would be very profitable 
to the Soviet, which could preserve communistic governments by means 
of the party leaders and make possible rapid occupation when necessary. 

Czechoslovakia is the “ pivot position " for Soviet dominance in Central 
Europe, Russian forces from here outflank a Western aggression through 
Eastern Germany and. through Italy in the Balkan area. Such are the 
lines of Soviet grand strategy and the Soviet will be obliged to reinforce 
Czechoslovakia's air defence against Western nuclear and missile weapons. 
some prominent experts believe that the continued prosperity of the 
Soviet satellite structure is very doubtful and that there are people who 
favour a certain retirement tendency. But a unilateral withdrawal from 
Eastern Europe would diminish the prestige of the actual leaders and 
would, in their eyes, endanger the military security of the Soviet Union.? 
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“The. Soviet consequently will continue to ‘Ces:re a divided: Getinaty; while: 
_a united Germany probably. would be à: disacvantage to Soviet, (co ess 
— . To improve power of action, to keep , ap thé strategic security. of the 
` Russian .orbit and to diminish’ the vulnerability- of important towns, H 


industrial centres, oil.fields in Roumania, Caucasia, in Southérn Soviet ^ 


` and nuclear deposits from Czechoslovakia, over Caticasisa to the Bajkal - 
Lake are important missions for Soviet grand strategy. It should, however; - 


- be remembered that only through Turkey and'Iran can Soviet achieve. its ee 


ulterior aims: the Mediterranean arid the Persian Gulf. Bui the way may . 
. be passing. round great obstacles with the. aic of Balkan and Middle East if 
‘States ^" ; E f 


Great difficulties meet the Riri nana strategical aims with regard i | 2 
realizing. in time'of war the. co- -operation. cf all-resou:ces and reserves. ^ ; 


in different parts: of the Soviet Union. ‘The fact that iciportant. railway i 


. lines will beyond all doubt be severely damaged, while the Western powers. : 


— have greater possibilities of, utilizing. their See communications, has made , 


it necessary for the Scviet to organize great, extensive and: expensive stores `- 


in many parts of the Union.. Soviet knows that'the Western powers know. 


that the Union needs to import great, ‘quartities of oil; In peace. time. this. ^ - 


comes from South America and from countries where tae oil: production : 
in. war may be,uncertain. This is one of the reasons why the Soviet tries ' 


‘to create all difficultes in orbits Which. carm deliver oil to the "Western i ; x 


- powers even iri time of war. The question if Soviet-itself aas 3 oil-endurance.. 
for a great war will be treated in chapter * *' Middle East " below. . 
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With. regard to. nuclear weapons, the Soviet’ -governinent : officially s | 
-underestimated the importance of nucleár warfare as long as the-Soviet __ 


“did not have those weapons. But when the Soviet got-them and also: good 


missile weapons,- - they . become’ ‘a means of political threat to` reinforce hose 


. the Soviet’s offensive foreign policy... The Soviet missile threat against 20 
. countries ‘during’ 1957 is too well known tc be described, here. Soviet. 

has declared that it should givé nuclear’ and missile weapons to its allies. 
' in the same proportion, as Western-powers practise with regard to their - 


allies of: the NATO, BAGHDAD, and.sEATO pact. On the whole it might, well 275 


. be said that a dictatorial State can force more of its gross natural. product E 


- into the development of heavy industry: and. weapon production and give. -. 


a, smaller amount to the c consumers - than i is dui in the democratic P. 


States." ^ '.. " : Dow. ^ 
: The. Soviet S me lines of. pepan are: REA the missile $ 
weapons and. the stra-egical air. forces: (although Krushchev ridiculed the -:. :: 

latter), the building up of a great. submarine fleet with missile weapons a 

. and driven soon-by atomic power and of surface vessels, the i improving: - 


u by: Tádàr: and Weapons, the air defence: of the i immense. Russian. territory, e 
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holding a strong army with tactical support of air forces and missile 
weapons and improving the mobilizing system. The Soviet system natur- 
ally allows for the mobilization of the population for all kinds of purposes 
in a much higher degree than 1s possible in the West. 

General Versjinin, Chief of the Soviet Air Force, said in 1957 that the 
Soviet can annihilate all foreign military bases which surround it; This 
is exaggerated optimism, but it is true as Marshal Vassiljevskij recently 
declared, that the Soviet has missile weapons which can destroy important 
centres in an aggressor's own country. There are Russian weapons of 
retaliation, even if the Russian air forces should fail. Some Russian 
authors have recommended a Russian surprise attack but the Soviet 
government fears Western retaliation. 

As long as no success has been made in disarmament questions and 
the problem of control, we have to live on the hope of “ balance of 
terror.” Nothing shows that the.Soviet government has interest in a 
solution of the problem of “ limited warfare." The Soviet generally 
prefers not to be bound as to the use of future methods and will not lose 
advantages in getting the start of the U.S.A. with regard to missile weapons. 
The Soviet tendencies seem to be to increase its policy of missile threat 
in order to continue political and internal subversion, brush-fire wars and 
local wars, avoiding the risk of a great world war. As in Korea and 
Indochina such conflicts may be planned in Central Europe, the Middle 
East and Africa and even elsewhere. Economic warfare may be combined 
with such events. A short view round about will indicate the grand 
strategical nature on different Russian fronts. | 

In the Arctic the Soviet has created an area between Norway and Frans 
Joseph's Land with a substantial fleet, air and missile bases, where missile 
tests and great manoeuvres are carried on. The Norwegian government 
has strengthened its defence in the Arctic area. The russified Baltic 
States are bases for Soviet air, sea and land forces. Wishing to dominate 
the Baltic, the Soviet certainly will try to shut the Baltic in time of war. 
The Soviet has spoken of neutralizing the Baltic but has never had the idea 
of giving up its own sea, air and land forces in the Baltic area. (A study 
of Russian grand strategy in Scandinavia will be published i in the spring 
of 1958). 

The fact that Poland has been ‘ * moved to the west " by new frontiers 
has created the result that Poland must rely on the Soviet for keeping up 
the frontier of Oder-Neisse against German interest. Gomulka in 1957 
declared that an attempt to change Poland's western frontier should be 
a cause of war. But Poland boldly defends its right to a certain degree of 
self-government. Just as Eastern Germany, where there are still Russian 
troops, Poland is not to be considered as a fully reliable ally of the Soviet 
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++ and'to prevent ' Russian attacks against the Satelite States. be a, wise" 


Lud 
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. in. such a situation. Many,Russian authors consider the. military. and | 


„in a time T teen and war. “Huiigary’s and Roum s “own, military’ | 
~ forces ‘have recently been practically dissolved by the. Soviet. “There seems - 
no ‘end of repression in Hungary, which. fact is heavily criticized in other : 
- Satellite States.: Fleet.and air bases are set UD in po with, Soviet- 
aid and Soviet forces. -^ ^'^ > 

-- All this proves that the Soviet i ina great, war r will not hasé muk help” z 
Bom its Satellite.States, which.in general aré believed to look for freedom a 
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- police forces of these countries as the Core.of future forces for overt.. or 
` covert résistance against the Soviet. The problem i is: Will these countriés |... . 
in a war be attacked by. Soviet or Westerir ruclear arid missile weapons? ` un 
Could not a Wéstern promise tő some of.them: to: avoid such: attacks. 


_ policy fromthe: Western side? > : i E 

Thé Soviet's difficulties is first the impossibility of giving ther hee 
. and a higher standard of life-because.this would give them à more privileged: © 
"situation then the Soviet poeple have and secondly that it is impossible for <- M 
the Soviet to gain-the devotion of the Satellite peoples as long as they are.-.: - 
ruled in the dictatorial way as is is possible for. the always cppressed Russian © E 
-. people.. Ud | eee 

Soviet Satellite policy has worked ‘aghinst the foundation of s a clever’ i 
- grand strategy. The Soviet's system óf écondmic extortion aas led.to'the ` 
actual fact that many of these Stàtes are impoverishéd and that the Soviet. e, 
-has been forced to, help. them with finances, raw. material and cereals” 

- “instead of these : States exporting tothe. Soviet. Their desire to, have: . i 
— freedom, to arrange their own. constitutiori and get rid of the kolchoz ,. 
System has in:the Soviet been understood as anticommunism. Theyhaye .. 
! become a heavy. burden on the Soviet shoulders, materially and spiritually .. 
and a considerable weakness j in the Soviet grand strategical solidity. — 

An impoftant principle. of Soviet’s grand strategy is to safeguard its 
political liberty of action, which’ could. be important at.the outbreak of . 
a war.. It constantly tries to-alarm other countries by the passage of .~ 
-warships i in thé Dardanelles and the. Baltic Scund—sometimes ‘i jn Summer , 
also the Northern Passage, in the Arctié Sea-and on interior Ve EN 
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'. and these ships certainly have missions em Toute. Great movements of 


_subniarine forces are important to Westéra ` grand. strategy. and. may? 
indicate’ an increase: of ‘political: tension, especiallv if a great number. óf ~ 


. submarines. 'go out into the Atlantic or the Mediterranean. Soviet sub- ` 


marines in. Egypt, ‘Albania, Dra and Indonesia show a | tendency: of ` 

permanent’ supervision. i ar. 
A rather unnoticed fact i iS. the AT of Scviet's Far Fást dispositions 

Kamchatka, the Kurile Islands and of Rie us Sachalin aoa since , 


1948 a closed territory with nuclear and gold deposits, great military 
bases in the Arctic, masses of forced labour and ten missile bases against 
Alaska, Canada and the u.s.A. The Ochotskaja Sea 1s a great naval base 
to the north of Vladivostok and a very great part of the Russian fleet is 
now stationed there. The U.s.A. will withdraw its forces from Japan, 
which country has organized a considerable military force under artificial 
names and the Japanese commerce with the Soviet has grown considerably. 

But the U.Ss.A. still keeps its bases on the Riukiu Islands (Okinawa) 
and Bonin Islands and still controls the southwestern outlet of the 
Ochotskaja Sea from the American naval and air base Hokkaido. The 
principle of Russian grand strategy is here to cause the U.s.A. to remove 
its bases around the Japanese coasts, to exert pressure on Japan and in 
the future be able to threaten the U.S.A. with submarine and missile 
warfare in the Pacific at a convenient moment. Such a threat may from 
the Russian side be employed in order to keep the U.s.A. away from inter- ` 
vening into struggles in other parts of the World. The Soviet actually 
has increased its russification of a multitude of non-Russian people in 
Soviet’s orbit. In judging Soviet's grand strategical problems it should 
be reminded that the Soviet Union contains about 170 peoples and that 
the number of nationalities is considered to be at least half of this figure. 
Daily newspapers are printed in 57 languages, political and literary 
periodicals in 51 and broadcasting made in 46 languages. The Russian 
nationality is for many of these peoples forced upon them. 

Finally some words about grand strategy and public opinion. While 
in other Great Powers the public opinion has a considerable influence 
on some grand strategical problems, this is not the case in the Soviet. 
The severe censorship and the threat against undisciplined authors is of 
predominant importance. In times when the Government declares new 
principles, there is generally a long period of confusion, where nobody 
knows what he dares say and write. The result is often complete silence. 
A study of Russian literature shows that the “ Soviet Writers Union " 
is instructed to follow certain lines and that—if the authors do not assist 
or praise the governments decisions—measures are taken to “ combat a 
conspiracy of silence " by using punishment against the individuals. 

The party leaders and government, the military and industrial leaders, 
some people of the bureaucracy and the intelligentsia? are of importance 
in deciding great principles. The military power has become more manifest 
since the secret police was enfeebled. „But what is decided is always 
wrapped up in a cloud of intentional mysteriousness. In order to under- 
stand these grand strategic problems it is often far better to start from 
the question, ““ What would be logical from their point of view?" In 
studying grand strategy in a methodical way it appears to be clear that 
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QU shadow of Stalin governs | the. Soviet.” WE peg. 74e 


: a even’ “this: political-strategical sciénce ides its | avis, ie cannot “be 


neglected. . And in applying these laws: ‘to. a: certain, country, you mày. 


.-. „understand better how this: ‘country féels with regard to its own. interests: 21 
13 and may: approximately, judge how.it would act. . ats EE 
i. 'Sovietleaders have recognized that Stalin was’ right'in his conception of 


` Soviet's foreign policy and exterior: ‘behaviour and this fact may lead us ` 
-cto remember two Russian sayings... One of them ‘is: “Stalinist methods.’ - 
are appliéd for. an Anti-Stalinist programme "and the othier:. s ‘The: 
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THE, PEOPLE’ S; REPUBLIC ^. ‘OF CHINA 
ue E 


Red China 1 di an i dti. ne ms rd dini to D à 


P E super-power, has beyond-all doubt now-a wil. for power in Asia, certainly - 


~ believes in its future and has’ arrived at an internal balance, which : seem$ : 
. to exclude: desintegration. But its economic and industrial Oasis and’ its- 


"s military forces are far from what i is needed in the. case of a great. War: 


z Experts; on Chinesé-problerits often emphasize how great China is but - 
also how feeble. To join a bold.action outside China if this would meán a 
` being drawn.into/a nuclear war seems to be: ‘égainst the Chinese character: m 

- Neither. offerisive nor:defensive means are suited for such a policy." 
. If Red China cannot for decades ‘make. a modern war, this fact must... 


F ae ‘hold ‘back the Soviet from taking: great risks tefore China can co-operate. ` 


efficiently i in a “ world: revolution: war." -But the heavy Sino- Soviet bloc . 
. represents a formidable force i in world. policy. áccentuated.in the Pacific ^ 
' ,8nd Asiam aréa.. The-great increase in China's: population is considered 
to create difficulties for the Soviet’ án the Far ‘East. There exist also ‘other |. 
. ‘kinds of- ‘competition between -China and: the Soviet but it is. wishful . 


=. 


n -. thinking to believe in enmity between, them. They both reed each other: = 


and ‘generally’ support the: common, communistic line. . Red: China: aš” 
“other : powers from ‘the Bandurig-conference i is against the use of nuclear. 


E: Weapons. Both condémn. alliances between : Western powers to keep" ‘up: 
“neutral “States! in Southern ‘Asia; counteract’ the rearmament of Japan, 
"criticize. American bases im the ‘Pacific, claim Formosa and its offshore: ^. 


- islands for Red: China and àct together. in the subversicn o? 'non-cóm- 
' gmunistic: States; in’ Asia by: means’ of. the great percentage .of Chinese: - 
.people living i ih those countries, “Asia for tke Asiatics "' is still ihe. motto. : 
China is now pushing ‘up its heavy industry at the. expense . of. other- 
„things, buildin: & up a great army with Soviet help, 1 increasing. considerably. -. 


i = _its navy and is said to have already about 4.000. military aircraft. Soviet: 
.." : delivers nuclear and missile weapons to China.. “A blockade is said tot. 
". inflict — difficulties Upon China, while the coast traffic i is extensive and © 
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important. - it is piety: believed: that T TUN in: Chii could 
inspire an offensive into its southern. neightbour-states. 

The American declaration that-nuclear weapons (or smaller, tactical 
' ones) may be used even in local.wars in Asia has caused great bitterness 
in China, a question whick will be’ treated together with Southeastern 
Asiatic problems. But Red China is naturally strong enough to repeat 
the Korea-method of “ interior wars ' TIER instructors, war material . 
‘and “ volunteers.” á 

In the West it is an open ditesh hich kind of policy would be the. 
best in order to weaken the Sino-Soviet alliance: to pull them: apart 
or to push them together." Both ways are difficult because this alliance 
gives both rear support and increases: enormously their international 
prestige. Moreover, China seems to copy Soviet methods in so many 
respects that it is easier for both to arrive at practical compromises. 

The Chinese people has—under its new education, extremely hard 
discipline and with the new character of a real police-state—changed its 
old, indolent and pacific: mind ‘and is judged by some Chinese experts 
to be preparing for greater risks. Using experiences from Korea, Tibet 
and Indochina, Sino-Soviet commissions work, out new plans. But 
highly secret meetings make it: difficult to learn the kind of conspiracy; 
of dividing up measures and advantages arrived at.!? 

_ These aspects nowadays concern the U.S. A. more than the European 
powers. . But. looking on grand strategical world problems as a whole, it 
must be remembered: that the U.s.A's forces cannot be everywhere and 
that a reinforcement of*Chinese power in a decade or two may diminish 
the U.s.a’s ability to defend Europe; It is an’ elementary: thought of grand 


- Strategy to foresee for Western Europe the necessity in the future of a. 


fortified defence with weaporis which dominate each epoch. 
Having studied the grand strategy of five Great Powers, we-now turn 
-to some ee plucal orbits, bo many Great Powers are LA 


SOUTHERN EUROPÉ, NORTHERN AFRICA 
AND THE MEDITERRANBAN . 


Besides- French problems in Africa there.exists a network: of’ grand 
. Strategical questions, often resembling. a hurdle with :many Gordian 

knots. American air and missile bases in Morocco and Libya have been 
complemented with naval and air bases in Spain. in consequence of 
American-Spanish agreements; Although: eagerly claiming Gibraltar 
back from Britain, Spain will certainly co- -operate with the West. in order 
.to make the. Western Mediterranean safe against Soviet submarines and 
air weapons. To Italy, now economically recovered ane rebuilding its 
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: military. defence; ihe free possibilities ‘of sea import isalso à pa 


-of life. How to shut the Straits of Gibraltar and the Tunisia-Sicily passage ` 


against- enemies, in time.of ‘tension and war are important problems of 


. grand strategy. pe ` 
Italy’s position . in the Middle of the area sriust give rise to strengthening - 


of the Italian Venetian-Alps-front in order to outflank-a Soviet offensive 


into Central Europe and the importance or defending Turkey will: make, 


it necessary. to reinforce, the. Dardanelles ard destroy Soviet forces - in 


Albania and other Mediterranean ports.and air oases.’*, Malta and Cyprüs - 
were. the two concentration places in' the NATO manoeuvre in September i 


1957. Much depends upon what háppens:cn "Europe's s southern land 


fronts. A Soviet offensive from: Czechoslovakia and the Balkan must be: . 
expected. `J ugoslavia' s positioh is of great. importance. Russian missile, : 
~ weapons from Czechoslovakia : and the ‘Balkan countries. may; be | 
troüblesome, but totally the Western. powers. seem to be able to clear’ up ou 


even the Eastern Mediterranean. ^" ^. i 


Even. if the Suez Canal cannot’ be ‘used 7 the Westerh powers, "their E^ 
_ _ transport” lines to Turkey and the Middle-East: must be well defended. 

- The Soviet may try to defeat Italy by missile threat, airborne troops and, ` 
a landing from the Albanian side in order;to cut.the Mediterranean in^," 
two parts, which: would be disastrous to the West.. Theréfore even‘other. E. 
parts.of Italy than the northern front must be well guarded. Even: Greece sess 


must be secured: 


The protection of the two orédt penises of the Med: terranedti cadis 
for an aviation, básed on the shores and. islands: and maintained by, sea-.. 
‘borne transports, and'a navy and naval aviation forming z mobile *' force. 


de choc," where aircraft carriers.are the backbone. “ Being the strategical 


centre of the world, the Mediterranean—to-morrow as yesterday—will ` : 
- be thé Sea of Decision." “ The Navy with its aircraft carriers and atomic- . . E 
.' driven submarines is a requisite part of the deterring forces. Retaliation. 


also need: x A" (Admiral Barjot). 22: DM - r 
THE MIDDLE EAST AND /QIL.GRAND-STRATEGY 


+ 


* The Middle East ‘guards the right flank of te NATO andi is sthe gateway : 


re, a ID 


th 


" 


to the African continent," ^ has said a prominent author, Here isnot the ^ ` 


place to describe the manifold. interests Which are crossing eachother in, ` 
this area. .The.list ‘of prominent connoisseurs cn this: subject proves that : 
this would be a life study. 15 We. will consequently only: ‘deal with the 


lines of grand strategy in view of a possible war 


The Western powers need to get out oil, necessary until udar er DE 
can 2 the gap, and in) need the bridgehead for influence i in nonum. 
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Asia and for the defence of the North-eastern African continent against 
Soviet expansion. The East also needs oil and must try to deny it to the 
West, but without greater influence in the Middle East the Soviet cannot 
hope to attain its aims in the'Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, of which 
aims the latter is extremely important from a Russian point of view as . 
giving the possibility to “ embrace " India in a way which would facilitate 
infiltration. However, it must be recognized that the Southern Soviet 
frontier with its riches is very vulnerable and Russian strategists heartily 
support a better defence against the Western “ Northern Tier" of the 
Baghdad and Seato pacts. : 


It is clear that the Eisenhower doctrine is valuable only in case of open 
ageression and if the attacked States ask for help. Everything depends 
upon how an eventual conflict in the Middle East started. The question 
of * volunteers " in an open revolution is delicate. But experience shows 
that United Nations, its Security Council and its Assembly must play an 
important part in the game, while very interesting notes are exchanged 
between the Great Powers in order to investigate the '* beat of the pulse ” 
of the other side. " 


With NATO bases in Turkey, the American 6th Fleet in the eastern 
Mediterranean, the British forces in Cyprus and Kenya, American air 
forces at Dairan/Dahran/ in Saudi Arabia and finally Iraq and Iran 
as members of the Baghdad-pact, the West has a powerful circle around 
the Middle East. Complemented with missile weapons rapidly, this gives _ 
the grand strategical image of the near future. The Soviet will certainly 
think twice before it starts an open aggression. But nothing can obstruct 
the Soviet to go on with infiltration in the Middle East, to use pipe-lines 
through Syria to Mediterranean ports, built by Russian means and to try 
to compete with the West about other oil deposits. 


It seems to be the proper moment to say something here about the 
 Oil-Grand-Strategy of the world, an extremely important subject. 


The Western powers have a very great advantage in this important 
respect. The world production (outside the Soviet orbit) 1s divided roughly 
as follows!5*5: u.s.a. and Canada 56 per cent, Middle and Southern 
America 21 percent, and the Middle East 23 per cent. The Middle Fast 
oil goes to Western Europe,.63 per cent, to Asia—Far East, 24 per cent of 
which some part may come to the Soviet, to Northern America, 10. per 
cent and to S. America, 3 per cent. If the oil from Soviet orbit is counted, 
these numbers will be somewhat lower: about 45, 19, 21. Western Europe 
takes 80 per cent of its oil from the Middle East. Britain and France cannot 
pay for its oil in dollars and is for both military and civil purposes highly 
dependent on the situation in the Middle East. 
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NEC :Somé éxperts think that it sould: spell atastróphé d. "Britain and 
Duo Pane. if thésé sources dried’ up.. Others think that Britain’ s need could 
^. .» befilled by. the U.s.A,, but only on the cotidition that the U.S.A: agreed with. | 
^ British: policy | and grarid strategy.. : France may in: the future - suse the. 
s. *, riches-of Sahara; but for Britain this problem is a crux; ^ ~ x. " 
Oo. (However, in. time-of war it is uncertain how much.could be had ‘from: a 
PM the’ Middle East. . The possibility. for à power to attack réfineries, pipe- ` 
zv lines and oil fields;by air attack. or sabotage is great and in:à: great wart ©. 
ia lus. dd quite. possible that néither. the ‘West nor the East ‘can with certainty "m 
Lier. Count on. oil import from the Middle East: It'is known: that. the U.s. Ao, fs 
5. ^" has great, not utilized; reserves in America but riuch-tennage would be ~ ` 
are bound by long transports in. time of war and. cil; taken from. the Persian’ * P 
5 “Gulf, must-be transported round the Caps cf Good Hope, which takés E 
a considerable time. However, eee = together have a ossi E 
E ity to make even a long war, ET 
! The: Sino-Soviet alliance-is in a mich more desperate situation. Ti, 

' effect it. has. a: very" «marked. ‘shortage for a-long war. . The Soviet and 
“China now stimulate their production by all means, ‘but: last year they. J 
oly produced | about 12 per cent. of the world: production. :Southern.. 

f Asia may perhaps:soon give 2 per cent and the Soviet last. year organized. 

' great stores for future needs. But the peace-time import from Venezuela .. 
and other countries cannot go on in war time.-5oviet really badly needs oil - 
for warfare .arid for all industries Which use oil or preductions of oil: 

- Oil-grarid-strátégy is the „great: weakness of the Soviet, “possibly * even’ 

a E than the unsafe satellite system. - ‘It is because of such réasons- -that - 

X the Russian~leaders avoid war. ‘and continue à policy of “ * peaceful.” Ü 

,' expansion, ^. ^ | (d 
".- In the Middle East the. competition for oil ET sube grow and the EE 
actual danger seems to be that the Soviet will hasten the development by ^ 
: using. one or mote: of the Middle East Stetes in the same, Way as was =a Us 
' practised in 'Korez and Indochina. . How tirgs may develop- in-such a. 
s case, by. president: Eisenhower called ‘ pda SEREN, S _ cannot: Sel c 
foresee,- . | " Aa 

Southern’ Africa’ S "grand siens pro AR are not. d the race 
2 question but’ now closely connected with the necessity to protect uranium, .. ` 
fields of. extremé importance. “In the South- ‘Af-ican Union and Belgian. : 2 i 
i Congo this necessity has been observed. Crezting warning systems. and. . : 
.anti-air. defence. and ‘to’ cbstruct communist subversion. are requisite. ` 
. Thes protection. of” sea“ communications from Southern. and Central.’ 
> "Africa in time ofwar, on one side-to the Western-powers, on the other: by - 

, the, Cape. of Good Hope to’ Asia has. grown in strategical MNT | 

Es (The: command of British, naval forces ; in 1 the sovthern parts of the Atlantic’ 
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- Indian Gordas: has’; in 1957: been tanend tò Cak Town; see 
Statement of First Lord of the ‘Admiralty, May. 1957). i 

Kenya, Tanganyika and Belgian Kongo are said-to be included m the 
_ Eisenhower doctrine which is of strategical importance with regard to air 
- forces. A line of grand strategy of the West-is to turn off as far as possible 
` Egyptian influence in Africa and to counteract Russian propaganda against 
Western military basis. > er : an 


' soUTH- EASTERN. ASTA” AND: THE. AUSTRALIAN 
| AREA ULT D e 


we 


. Since Britain and France retired from many positions in Southeastern 
Asia, this area suffers from what is called ** the vacuum danger." Australia 
and New Zealand have by the.ANZUS-pact the.U.s.A's protection; The ' 
American defence treaty with the Philippines, the SEATO-pact and the 
economic Colombo-plan give a. certain: stability. and Thailand is still. 
standing erect. But commiunistic: expansion threatens South Vietnam, 
Thailand and Burma, which with their rice, rubber, tin, copra and ou, 
together with Indonesia, form an area of great riches. 

Southeastern Asia’s future has been said to be “a mosaic of uncertain- 
ties."!5 A triangular problem between Sino-Soviet, a great and influential 
neutral India and thé Western powers dominates the position. From the 
point of view of grand strategy the U.S.A. and Australia with: great bomber 
and missile bases outflank a Chinese. aggression from the eastern,and 
Britain from the western side—both with “highly mobile naval, air and 
amphibious units." The U.s.A..has its bases on Formosa (Taiwan) and 
the Philippines, Britain at the. Malaka Sound—one of the principal sea 
headways -on earth—and to the west of Thailand’s southern peninsula, 
(Kra Isthmus). British. North Borneo and Sarawak (Northern Borneo) 
are of less importance.. Sg << 

This. seems to give à good padtion: especially i if we consider that medium 
range missiles from Australia, Formosa,:the Philippines and from 
American and British ships reach all over southeastern Asia. But naturally 
Chinese (Russian) missile. weapons also reach over the Chinese South 
Sea and. parts of the-Indian Ocean: Even if the SEATO-pact does only 


B oblige its menibers to consult each other in time of danger, it is considered 


to include a moral obligation to use military forces if a communistic - 
ageression should be executed. It has been discussed if in such an occasion 
smaller. nuclear weapons would. be used by the members;!* while the use 
of great such weapons is. generally considered to give rise to red hatred 
in all Asia and therefore inconvenient. 
However, grand strategy must not. only count with warte conditions 
but with all what : may d Iti 1S. evident that communistic subversion 
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. is more difficult to.combat than’ open wat. :'- The whole ‘annual -irivest- ^ > 
-'' | -ment of the U;s.A. in Southeastern. Asia's security is about-5,000 million ^. 
dollars. “The Soviet gives financial: aid: to’ Burma, Indoresia and- others - 2 
and: stimulates Red China's infiltrátion by means:of the fact that in.this . 
'. whole. area Chinese people. amount: to: I€. rer cent of the. whole sum! 
ES In ‘this orbit the new independent States are very ‘anxious that their, | E i 
signs of racial dücsiontaliok are met with hate, -A friendly help seems. to 
| be the only, method. The best’ wotild be. ifit ‘vould be possible ‘to. maké 
^ o the ‘peoples themselves counteract. communistic subversion. and ‘by. these: ` 
l,.. méars diminish the possibility of a war., To reinforce the SEATO-pact - 
_by modern missile weapons, just as ‘the British Government has decided” 
. , to do, ‘must be considered as a necessary. preparation for the eventuality ' 
^o. that ‘Chiriese-Russian, expansion: pone overflow the. borders of South- ` > 
os "eastern. Asia. E s Ha E = mom edd i z —-— 


be * 


» ` 
‘ 
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We live i in a: time 2 when a longing for indepéndence cid Armen, 
has seized: Asian and African: people, until now often guided by other.” 
powers. ` | An arrogant nationalist : ‘demands ‘absolute freedom. from; p io 
. foreign. ‘sovereignty, without having. the” ‘political maturity for, solid *’ 
. development. This creates gréat spheres on earth where there is a “ * power | ae 
| E '". vacuum? - tempting: new masters tò- expand what ‘they believe-to bé their l 
| ^ historical mission. A new imperialist. of a more inhuman nature 1S ‘born E " 
] 2 7. . “in the place of that abandoned. | "s. ^. | 
` ^ And in this changeable. period j new. weapons: of destruction e: an,- 
"increasing: influence on policy and _grand - -Strategy. the world all over.” 
|. In these circumstances we in the Western. ‘cultural circle must continue ; a 
; D our. efforts to limit as far as possible the destrüctive use ofthe new weapons, - 

but at:the same time see that the dangerous enemy of future development. r 

PU a shall not make headway, which predispose to future success. © ^. UM 
dos. ` The communistic leaders know that they do not have powér endurance. - 
_for a. long war and consequently try. to utilize. the start they have ‘got: of ,. 
the Western Powers in missile weapons in. order .tó persuade humanity, ` | 
j . that og global war might bé fought toa quick end by the use of nuclear. 
O = missiles.” ‘Knowing: that the Western powers will not start à new world." 
E a ~war, ‘the Eastern: leaders take ‘out the: utmost possible .of communistic ; * 
-|;'v “expansion without forcing the West ‘to go to war. . Therefore we ‘niust be ` 
l i. prepared for a period’ where -political arid missile threat is used by. the.” 
2 - East to continue and pethaps hasten. communist: C subversion. . 7 A ea 
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Security should be increased X spiritual ais and unity by an dented 
will to look upon world problems, not only from a purely national point 
of view but taking into account that we must create a common-basis for 
defending the great ‘democratic principles which it has taken humanity 
so many centuries to: produce! E | ee di a 
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Health Services. in Malaya 

RIOR to the Federation of Malaya’s S attainment of independence on 
31st August 1957, the Medical and Health Services of the country 
were the responsibility of the various State Governments; but from 
that date, in accordarice with the provisions of the new Constitu- 
- tion, they become a federal service responsible throughout the Federation 
to the.Ministry of Health, with the exception that preventive work in 
certain areas became the responsibility of local authorities. 

The Department of Chemistry is within the portfolio of the Minister 
of Health and under the control of the Ministry of Health. 

The Ministry of Health faces the problem of catering for the medical 
and health needs of à rapidly increasing population which is becoming 
increasingly aware of the.value of-modern medical treatment. An ever- 
increasing strain is being placed on existing facilties, hampered as they 
are by shortage of staff. In. spite ‘of these difficulties, however, statistics 
show an overall picture-of steady improvement. . EE | 7 

Dangerous infectious diseases such as sinallpox, cholera, plague, i 
louse-born typhus or yellow fever haye been virtually eradicated in the 
Federation, enteric fever and diphtheria are rare and the incidence of 
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. alae: Todoed by notified- ‘cases ‘and decus contínués to be low. The. 
| z ^ problem of malaria eradication i is under. consideration. RS 
^2. s The Government hospitals i in the Federatior: provide-about 20, 000. beds’ 
* of which nearly 13,000 are in 69 general hospitals (i.e: hospitals. which are; 
` .equipped ‘to deal adequately with all.-rnedical ‘and. surgical cases) ‘or, 
. .'. „district hospitals (which refer severe*cases to general hospitals), ‘and 7, 000 
in’ mental and leprosy. institutions. All Government hospitals have out- 
patient departments ànd in the smaller towns and villages: out-patient., 
“services are’ provided. by, dispensaries, eithër static, -or mobile operating . 
| On planned schedules. by river craft; motor. Vehicles and bicycles. . ^ 7 
a To meet the needs of the rural population substantial progress- dias. been. 
: made in the development of the Rural Health Service. A Health Training’ u 
^ Centre lids been established at Jitra in' Kedah where teams are trained: - 
before being postéd. to. the’ Rural ‘Health Centres waich are being 
established i in various parts of the. country. _AyRural Health Centre con-.. ... 
cso. sists of. a/ main centre and: four sub-centres-aad is designed-to meet the '... 
|^: " needs of a ‘rural’ ‘population of 50,000. -A ‘Rural Health team D . 
po ] an assistant nurse,‘a-thidwife and a sanitary Cverseer. 
| / ` Research’ activities are largely centtéd in the Institute for Medical ~ 
' Research in Kuala Lumpur. ]ts studies, field expériments and publications - 
have played a vital róle in:the developmert of the Medical and Health . 
Services in Malaya, besides: making contributions to the control of aus v 
-diseases throùghout. the world. 7.. cC es "S ut 
'. For-the treatment of leprosy. i in the Federation the main institution - x 
a ds the Sungei Buloh Leper Settlement in Séahgor which 3rovides for the ^ 
.-:.. treatment of 2,532 inmates; and in addition there are smaller institutions 
« .at Pulau J erejak - (Penang), Johore Bahru, Kuala - ‘Trengganu and. Kota . 
Fo Bharu (Kelantan): Sulphone continues tobe 2 satisfactory’ basis of treat: 
ae ment for all kinds’of leprosy. -A scheme. wkereby: discharged. patients.are 
v DU referred. to their home clinics for toLow up treatment has- pean instituted. 
. with gratifying results. `- : : 
Persons suffering- -from mental diseases are Caled: in two a large hospitals, 
. Tanjong. Rambutan in Perak, which has. 3 ,000 beds, and, Tampoi in Johore. 
; 3 X s with accommodation’ for 1 200 patients. . “Tae number ‘of. mental cases is.- 
. . Steadily i increasing. and the need for an ‘expans:on of: the’ mental service is 
becoming urgent. EN | E 
A serious. disease in the Peu 1s “tuberculosis, which? 18: ad bya a ` s 
low. standard of nutrition in some ‘rural. areas aiid by 'cvercrówding : bus s 
the: towns.. The traditional “ shophouse ": ii which a large próportion— F | 
endet Chinese—of tlie: urban . : population * both lives. and; 
. Works without adequate fresh air and direct Sight 1 is a large, contributing . 
factor. to. this state of affairs. T E I ME | 
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RURAL HEALTH TRAINING SCHOOL AT JITRA, KEDAH 


There is a continued demand for all available beds (about 3,000) 
reserved for tuberculosis patients in the hospitals. A vigorous B.C.G. 
inoculation campaign was begun in 1951 and still continues. The Lady 
Templer Tuberculosis Hospital, a private institution in Kuala Lumpur 
with 250 beds for curable patients, provides a modern centre for the 
study of the disease and its treatment. 

Factors which will contribute to the elimination of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis are slum clearance and the provision of cheap sanitary housing, 
the segregation of those affected by tuberculosis and the intensification 
of health education coupled with mass radiography of the population. 

The true incidence of yaws in the Federation is difficult to assess but it 
is undoubtedly endemic in some rural areas and particularly among 
Malays in riverine regions. In 1954 a full-scale yaws eradication campaign 
was started in the States of Kelantan and Trengganu with the assistance 
of the World Health Organization and UNICEF. This campaign is 
still being continued. Up.to the end of 1957 425,112 persons in a popula- 
tion of 481,154 had been examined (a coverage rate of 88-3 per cent) and 


57,576 cases of yaws were diagnosed. Of this total 97-5 per cent were 
treated. 
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A school has been established in Penang for the training of dental 
nurses and the Dental Service is gradually being expanded. The school 
trains dental nurses not only from the Federation but also from Burma, 
on behalf of the wHo, Sarawak, Brunei, Singapore and Hong Kong. 

There are some 70 dental officers and 89 dental nurses now in the 
Service; and the Service extends to the treatment of school children and 
those below school age, to ante-natal mothers, to in-patients at Govern- 
ment hospitals and to the emergency treatment of the poor. 

The work of the Department of Chemistry is largely concerned with 
analytical and investigational work which falls into the categories of 
Forensic, Customs, Health and Industrial Chemistry. The Department 
also provides staff for the Inspectorates of Petroleum and Explosives, 
and services similar to those provided by public analysts in other coun- 
tries. In addition to these activities officers of the Department are available 
as advisers on chemical or other related subjects to other Government 
Departments and local industrial and commercial organizations. The 
work of the Department has been expanding steadily and new laboratories 
equipped with modern apparatus and services have been recently opened 
at Petaling Jaya, near Kula Lumpur. 
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OUTSTANDING INTEREST 
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To-day the splendours of the gorgeous East 

MAN, VISIB LE AND INVISIBLE may be visited and enjoyed amid modern 

With 22 coloured illustrations of the Human comforts. Travelin India is easy, efficient 

gig quon Portage Eh and cool, for air-conditioned air-liners, 
THE CHAKRAS railways and 


On the Chakras, or the Superphysical Occult hotels are at 
Centres of the Human Bodies, Physical, your service. 
Psychic, Spiritual. Price 21s. Postage 1s. 


THOUGHTS FORMS “Come and see 


On the effect of sound, Feeling, Thought and this newest an- A AE WI, 

Music in the Invisible Realms and the Subtle cient land." it A 113 

Bodies of Man. 53 coloured illustrations. f EY 3 
Price 21s. Postage 1s. 
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All these are large, standard, theosophical 

works, beautifully illustrated, which explain 
the psychic and spiritual nature of Man and j dw 

the superphysical worlds. Iliustrated brochures and suggested 

pe) Sees Pe itineraries from your Travel Agent or 


THEOSOPHICAL BOOKSHOP 


68 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C.1 





THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


TOURIST OFFICE 


28 Cockspur St.. London. SW.l. TRA 1718 
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BELFAST SCENE BY AVINASH CHANDRA 


See page 228 
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Orientation 
No matter what the reason for your flying Eastwards may 
be — business, domestic or pleasuze — all branches of the 
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The Middle East 
By Lt.-General Sir JOHN GLUBB, KCB, CMG, DSO, OBE, MC 


^ v real object this evening is to emphasize a few aspects of the 
situation in the Middle East to-day. But before doing so, 
if you will allow me, I want to refer for a few minutes to the 
reasons for the importance of this area, and its recent history. 
It seems scarcely necessary perhaps before such an audience to emphasize 
these points. But I do find that an extraordinary number of people in 
this country, when you say “ Do you think the Middle East is important? ” 
will always say “ Oh yes, because there is oil there." And so I propose to 
mention the other reasons for its importance. And incidentally, I think 
we should notice that it has been, considered of vital importance to the 
great powers for thousands of years, needless to say before oil was ever 
thought of. If you look at this map for a moment, you will see two vast 
areas of the world. One is the basin of the Indian Ocean comprising 
East Africa, Southern Asia, Indonesia and Australia. And up the other 
side Europe and North America.: And I think you can see from this map 
how those two vast areas, each about a quarter of the globe, are connected 
by the passage way which goes through here. Obviously, such different 
areas, with such different climates, have always produced different products 
and consequently have always wished to exchange their products with 
one another. And that commerce which we can trace for four thousand 
years, has always passed through this little corridor. Secondly, unfor- 
tunately we cannot limit our considerations now-a-days to peaceful and 
commercial pursuits alone. We are still obliged to envisage the possibility 
of further wars. . 

If you look at this map, Tus to give you a little example, during the 
second World War in 1940 and 1941, a comparatively small British force 
was established in Egypt. It began that year by fighting a major campaign 
in the Western Desert. It then crossed the Eastern Mediterranean into 
Greece where it assisted the Greeks in resisting the German invasion. 
Meanwhile, France had collapsed and the Axis had arrived in Syria and 
subsequently in Iraq. So from there it came up to Jordan, cleared Iraq 
and cleared Syria. Then Russia had come in. It went on to North Persia 
and contacted the Russians. All that time it was still fighting the Italians 
in Abyssinia, and ‘before the end of the year Rommel had arrived in 
North Africa, and it was back again in the Western Desert. Any force 
in war time established in the Middle East can operate either across North 
Africa, over the Eastern Mediterranean into Europe, up into Asia, down 
the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean or up the Nile Valley-to Central Africa. 
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ie ` - Asia, Austfália. and. Africa: and also. counties: in Europe and. North, 
3j < America: - -But Í think we. inày- Jegitimately: say: that. although 80. many ': 
A “countries. are interested. to.a greater Or lesser extent, itis more: important ^: 

A a “to, Britain: than- to’ ‘anybody . else; And the: reason: for that: i$. solely: that < 
“this: 1s:s0. small: 4 country ‘with: 50 mäny: ‘people: And zonsequently for 

| .. Something like two. hundred: ‘years. we ‘have. been obliged to live very: largely 2 
oe E : “On, overseas ‘trade, ‘Nobody else i isin the, same, position to anything like. - 

| > the; same - degreé.- So that if “any: of the. world’s: -main' trade: routes: ‘are: 
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November 1917, the Balfour Declaration was issued which said that 
His Majesty’s Government viewed with favour the establishment of a 
national home for the Jews in Palestine. The Arabs immediately objected, 
claiming that the Mediterranean coast had been given them as their 
western boundary. But the Allies proceeded to make yet another further 
promise. In 1918, Britain and France issued a declaration in which they 
said that their object in pursuing the war against Turkey was to liberate 
all non-Turkish races which had hitherto been subject to her. And they 
added the promise that when the War was over all such countries would 
be allowed to choose their own forms of Government. When that promise 
was given, the inhabitants of Palestine were 93 per cent Arab, and 7 per 
cent Jew, so that whether it is right or wrong to’ have a national home in 
Palestine, you have here two incompatible promises. Obviously if the 
people of Palestine had been allowed to choose their‘own form of Govern- 
ment, they would have chosen an Arab form of Government peeause they 
formed 93 per cent of the people. 

After the War France occupied Syria. The British TN 
actually protested very strongly about this and they went on record in the 
negotiations at Versailles with a statement that if the French remained 
in Syria, the Allied promises to the Arabs would have been broken. 

At the end of the second World War, an attempt was made to clear up 
this confusion and the French were actually persuaded to abandon Syria 
and Lebanon. In 1946, Jews and Arabs were invited to London in the 
hope that they would negotiate a compromise, but as they refused to 
do so, as you know in 1948, Britain evacuated Palestine. And since then, 
nobody has been able to think of a solution to this problem. 

That 1s so much for my introduction. You will remember that in 1954 
Britain negotiated an agreement with Egypt by which British troops were 
to evacuate the Suez Canal Area, and as soon as this agreement was 
signed, both President Nasser and members of the British Government 
made optimistic speeches in which they said that every source of mis- 
understanding has now been dispelled and a long period of co-operation 
might be confidently expected. This, as you know, did not materialize. 
The British Government subsequently laid the blame on the fact that the 
Egyptians had never ceased avirulent anti-British and anti-Western 
propaganda. I think this is a point worth referring to in passing. It is 
a phenomenon which has only really appeared since the Second World 
—. War, at a time when I think we are justified in saying that to promote a 
better understanding between all races is both the most important and 
the most difficult task with which we are faced. At such a time, as I say, 
the emission of streams of vilification from various peoples' broadcasting 
stations, to put it midly, does not help. The interesting part is that the 
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. wished and still: -wishes-to be méutral i in the: fivalry. between the Western? ^ | E 


7 Égypt appeared Owing to .this-arms:deal to be» leaning. heavily ` to the” : i 
: ‘Russian: side. ` ‘This ‘unfortunately was just ‘et ‘fhe moment when: the; p 


refused, Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal. The nationalization led to 
the Suez Operation and so on. And I think we must admit that to a 
considerable extent Britain and the United States themselves gave the 
Egyptians two or three sharp pushes into the arms of the Russians. As 
I said, all these people want to be neutral but in this respect the Arabs are 
faced with a dilemma, because they want two things at once. One is to 
be independent. Indeed not only independent but to be entirely free of all 
foreign influence. I think that is a great deal more than we can claim to 
be. But at the same time, they wish for modernization, industrialization, 
education, all the very latest things they wish to instal in the minimum 
possible time. Now to a great extent, those two ambitions are incompat- 
ible. They cannot industrialize, and modernize at this speed without 
technical and financial assistance from outside. They are afraid to accept 
the technical and financial assistance from outside lest it detract from their 
independence. 

In the last eight or nine sonia we have seen some “extremely interest- 
ing developments. Until two or three years ago Britain and the United 
States were the only two powers which had material interests or influence 
in this area, and many Arabs believed that this influence or interest did 
detract to some extent from their independence. And so in several Arab 
countries the Communists and the Nationalists made common cause in 
order to reduce this Western influence or to get rid of it entirely. They were 
so successful that in practice Western influence has disappeared i in a great 
many of these countries. But that did not necessarily insure complete 
. freedom fror foreign influence because as fast as the West moved out, the 
Russians moved in. When that took place the Communists and the 
Nationalists tended to fall apart, in fact to come into conflict with one 
another. The nationalists wished to retain their complete independence 
with no foreign influence. The Communists wished the Russians to come 
in and take charge. So this conflict in the last eight or nine months as 
I said, has become increasingly acute. Now we see the area divided into 
two against itself, largely on this basis, of nationalist versus communist. 
Our diplomacy has produced the remarkable result that we are still the 
enemy of everybody concerned. 

One of the features of the situation to-day is that it is all too complicated 
to enable a speaker to claim that he covers everything. Just one or two 
features I would like to emphasize. The first I may perhaps call the Arab 
factors. The Arabs of course a thousand years ago themselves had an 
Empire. But subsequently for more than 400 years they formed a part 
of the Ottoman Empire with no politicál identity of their own. 

Since the Second World War, they are all completely independent 
once more. In the course of the last seven or eight years. all the northern 
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opposed revolution.” So I said, “ Well, I don’t know, do you think that 
is the case? " And he said, “ Oh, no. you can’t get out of it. Now I will 
put it another way. Can you honestly say to me that you ever started a 
revolution? " : 

Of course, in practice, it is not quite so simple as these young men think. ’ 
I take it that what really happened was that we and the Americans. had 
certain interests in these countries and if you want to make a treaty or get . 
a concession for oil or whatever it is, you obviously make your agreement 
with whomever you find in power. But when we did that, the young men 
started saying * Look, they are supporting the old boys." It is still a 
burning question in that now they accuse the Americans in Saudi Arabia 
and Britain in the Persian Gulf-of still doing the same thing. The only 
solution I could think of would be in a general sense to try and let it be 
understood that we regard a treaty to be with a nation, not with any 
particular prime minister or party which happens to be in power at any 
particular moment. Still I think, to some extent, the criticism is justified. 
I think we have been complacent throughout these years and particularly 
we always neglect the young. And that is exactly what the other people 
do not do. When the communists first tried to get into Jordan, they issued 
instructions to their party members to take no notice of anybody except 
students and schoolmasters, and the circular said, * There is no hurry, 
as if we get the whole of the young generation converted to our side, 
everything will be automatic in the end." And while this was going on I 
think we were not sufficiently alert to realize what was happening. 

In addition to those factors, we have the factor of influence from out- 
side. In this respect, I think since the Second World War another form 
of Revolution has taken place in the Middle East. Prior to the Second 
World War, I suppose we may say that the. relations between countries 
have always been conducted by diplomats. But since the Second World 
War, particularly in the Middle East area, a second channel has opened, 
namely, a direct appeal by the government of.one country to the public 
of another. In the past, when one Government wanted something from 
another, it instructed its Ambassador to approach the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Now, as often as not, they do not do that, they turn on the 
popular appeal to the public. Russia particularly very often entirely 
neglects the Government of a country and concentrates solely on a popular 

appeal. 
' think we need to remember that this is a situation without precedent 
in history. This has never happened before, and the reason of course is 
that the mechanical gadgets which enable you to do it, did not exist. 
So we are dealing with absolutely new ground. It is particularly devastat- 
ing in this Middle East area. The first reason for it of course is improved 
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millions of new literates. As I said the dictator rides on the waves of their 
emotions. If our relations with these countries are limited to a diplomatic 
approach: to the dictator, even if you may convince him of the logic of 
your arguments, he 1s not in a position to go against the emotions of his 
own crowd, or at any rate it takes him a long time to switch them round 
to the opposite direction. So that if you make no allowance whatever 
for these popular emotions you cannot expect your dictator to fall in 
with your viewpoint. It is as much as his life is worth. Now it seems to 
me that we have not realized this change. We make no attempt, or virtually 
no attempt, at a popular appeal of this kind ór we will say an explanation 
of what we want to do to the masses. In order to explain successfully, 
of course you have to understand what they are thinking about. And I 
think in order to understand what other countries are thinking about, 
you have to be sufficiently humble really to get down to studying. If 
you are always convinced that you know best, it seems scarcely worth 
while to bother what other people are thinking about. But they are not 
always pleased when. you say that you know best. It seems to me most 
remarkable that we do not study the mentality of all other nations on a 
really scientific basis, especially -at a time when we psycho-analyse one 
another with such pleasure one would have thought that one could have 
done it to other nations with even greater profit. 

My own idea, my own suggestion is that we should also talk more about 
the future. I do not know if you have ever noticed it, but it seems to me 
that we never speak about the future. Communists do. Maybe we do not 
think the future they-sketch is a very attractive one, but still they do talk 
about the future. Very often the impact which we make on other countries 
is that we are only interested in defending our short term interests. I do 
not think that is trué but that is what it sounds like and I cannot see why 
we cannot draw up a picture of the world as we should like to see it, 
twenty, fifty or a hundred years from now. I think the picture must be 
sufficiently idealistic to evoke enthusiasm but not so much so as not to be 
practical. Then another point. I believe myself that friendship or-comrade- 
ship involves co-operation for a common idea. Both sides have to feel 
that they are playing an essential part. I think too often both the United 
States and ourselves arrive on the scene in these countries, possibly in an 
extremely philanthropic mood, but we are the people who give the money, 
. and the advice. We do not expect the other people to do anything except 
gratefully to receive it. Now that is not really a partnership. Recipients 
of charity are rarely grateful, either in private or in public life and it seems 
to me that if we are to draw our picture of the ideal world, one to which 
we and they can subscribe, we should emphasize the fact that we cannot 
do anything about it without their help. I do not know if you appreciate 
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"Sir Je GHN. GLU, KCB, 'c«G,. ‘DSO, Eu "dn: "ms TOÓm and I deineribér. Sir: 2 
"OBE, MC, àddressed a joint. meeting - ‘Usha’ Nath coming over as a Special - x 
"of. thé ‘East India ` - Association, - Corfespondent ; from. ‘Delhi for. ihe 
Pakistan Society,. and the Over-Séas ‘Indian | Round. Table Conference, ` à 
; Lene. at: Over-Seas. House, “St. "and J -émember - him. in-.Loridon..: 

: James’s, Ss:Ws1; on; April 23rd, 1959. while: he was attached. to: "Associated: 
The Rt.:Hon. Sir PATRICK «i SPENS, . Press: and Reuters." He went back 
PC} KBE, Qc, MP, presided.” tO ‘India. and: formed the Associated: :- 

2a n - .*' .. 1 Pressi ‘and acted"as ‘Reéuter’s agent ^. 

` Ín o the’ Spender Sir ` in- Delhi; xand during’ the thirty-five 
| PATRICK: Spens ‘said: Beforé we go. ‘years in India Sir Usha Nath was x. 
‚on to the actual business of themect- one , of the most’ devoted .servarts ^- 
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< Sir-Usha Nath -Sen:. I go back a. Government, he was thé Head. of the: 
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between us—I was the Chief Com- < 


missioner of St. John—had to form 
the Committee that had to dispose 
of the enormous Red Cross and St. 
John’s Funds that were left over 
when the War unexpectedly for us 
came to an end in '45. 

He was also my successor as 
President. of the Delhi Gymkana 
Club, and it was he and the Com- 
mittee formed by him who trans- 
formed the Delhi Gymkana Club 
from a European Club to a fifty- 
fifty European and Indian-Pakistani 
Club. I remember to this day that 


I was amazed at the knowledge 


that he and two members of his 


Committee had, not only. about 
every European member of the 


Club, but about every Indian and 
Pakistani who lived and could 
possibly become a member of the 
Club in Delhi, and his sole object, 
and the object that we all had, was 
to leave behind us somewhere .in 
Delhi a place where persons of all 
races could meet and enjoy them- 
selves and try and make the new 
experiment a great success. We all 
who had any affection for India and 
Pakistan and the respective forces 
there felt a great debt of gratitude 
to Sir Usha Nath Sen. He died last 
week aged’ well on in his seventies, 
and [ am bound to say that I feel 
that the very few lines that appeared 
in The Times about this man have 
hardly done him justice. 


The Chairman then introduced 
General Glubb: and paid a high 
tribute to him. 


Arab side. 


QUESTIONS 

In answer to the first question, 
" Why is it that the Arabs have 
forgotten the part which Russia 
played in the creation of Israel 
and they only blame the Western 
powers," General GLUBB replied: 
Well that is a very interesting point 
actually, and I think it is a good illus- 
tration, because in 1948 the Russians 
were supporting Israel. During the 
period of fighting when the United 
Nations imposed an embargo on 
the sale of weapons or warlike stores 
to either side, it was the communist 
countries who cheated and in spite 
of the United Nations embargo 
they supplied weapons throughout 
the whole period to Israel. After 
that, they did a volte-face and now 
claim to be the champions of the 
And as the questioner 
says “Why is it that they have for- 
gotten what the’ Russians did before 
and now blame only Britain and 
America? " Well I imagine that the 
reason is of the nature that I have 
tried to describe to you. All commu- 
nists have this tremendous technique 


-for pumping ideas particularly into 


a rather unsophisticated public. 
We never try to explain anything 
to the public. -As I say, we whisper 
into the ears of the ruler. Political 
memories are notoriously short unless 
somebody reminds people of them, 
and the Russian episode with Israel 
has now been completely forgotten. 
I think it is largely our fault. Our 
enemies - attach such immense 
importance to getting their ideas 
disseminated to the whole public 
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operations, battles were almost con- 


tinuous, now incidents hardly ever 
take place. And so I think we may 
conclude that the people.on the 
ground are weary of fighting; and 
after all it is always something if 
nobody is fighting. But I do not 
think there is any prospect at the 
moment of persuading the political 
leaders to make an official political 
solution. All these countries, not 
excluding Israel, have their own 
terrorist organizations. Moderate 
politicians are apt to be shot in 


the back as they are getting Home 


in the evening. Although politicians 
are normally supposed to be fairly 
vocal, it is extraordinary how silent 
they become in such circumstances. 


In reply to another, question on 
the subject of promises. to the Arabs 
in 1915 General GLUBB said: I do 
not know whether that is a question 
or not. As a matter of fact in 
general, I perfectly agree with the 
speaker. I suppose technically the 
promises were not a treaty with- a 
.nation in those days, because. the 
Arabs were all technically Ottoman 
subjects and the agreement was 
made with the Sherif. But in general 
I think it is perfectly true, that -it 
was the muddle and mix-up made 


at the end of the First World War’ 


which is very largely responsible 
for the situation to-day. It may be 
that people I think have slightly 
exaggerated the way it happened. 
I do not think it was a deliberate 
piece of treachery because it would 
have been so stupid if it had been. 


The British people are unfortunate 
in that everybody always thinks 
they are clever. I think it is nearer 
to the truth that thev just made their 
usual muddle, but I think it is true 
to say that that muddle is largely 
responsible for the situation to-day. 


A  QUESTIONER: Many people 
think that there will not be peace 
in the Middle East unless and until 
the Palestinian refugees are restored 
to their homes and lands, and 
compensated. The General Assembly 
passed a resolution to that effect 


‘but the General Assembly of the 


United Nations has never attempted 
to put that in force. Another thing 
is we have heard lately of the wonder- 


full opportunities for developing 


agriculture, mining, and so on. 
Would it not be possible for any 
Jews in the lands and homes of 
displaced persons to be removed 
and the refugees restored to their 
own country ? 


General GLUBB: I think it is 
perfectly correct “to say that you 


cannot expect stability in this area 


until this refugee problem has been 
solved. It is perfectly true also that 
the General Assembly did pass a 
resolution that they should be per- 
mitted to return to their homes, 
but nothing has ever happened 
about that. Rather the reverse, 
at any rate as long as I was there, 


om a limited scale the Israel author: 


ities continued to evict Arabs from 
Israel into Jordan and the surround- 
ing countries. I do not think the 
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The Story of. Steel Pioduction 
OS im India ~ | 


d 
By Sir FREDERICK JAMES, (OBE | 
N.1870 there was a Great Exhibition i in Paris. Mr. J aedi Tata 
nae to. that Exhibition and, I have- no doubt, saw the wonderful 
collection of steel weapons from India; and he may have read in the 
Handbook to the Indian Court, Sir George. Birdwood's note: ** Indian 
steel has been celebrated from earliest. antiquity, and the ‘blades of 
. Damascus, which maintained their pre-eminence even after the blades 
of Toledo became celebrated, were in fact of Indian steel." - 

But I am not going to talk about the craftsmen; and I am not going 
. to talk about all the steel producers. Steel producers. are divided into-two 
. classes, the main producers who convert the iron ore into steel and are 
equipped to roll it'into finished products; and the re-rollers who roll 
' steel sections and billets supplied by the main producers, or imported 
from abroad. I propose to talk about the main producers, only. There 
is another point. Steel i is generally measured either i in its crude stage— 
ingots (though ingots are hardly saleable, fhey are. not finished) or 
saleable steel—structurals, rails, plates, sheets, bars, rods and the like. 
So when I talk about “ ingots " I am talking about basic steel; and. when 
I talk about “ finished steel,” I am talking about saleable steel. And you, 
can assume that from one ton of steel ingots you get about three quarters 
_ of a ton of saleable steel. — 

Now the first ‘attempt to establish a ode. iron ud “a industry 
was made by a gentleman called Josiah Marshall Heath: who was a 
Commercial Resident of the Old East India Company: In other words 
-he was more or less like a sub-collector. He resigned from the public 
service, and invested his fortune in furnaces, forges and rolling mills at 
Porto Novo in South Arcot, on the Madras Coast. ‘That was in 1833. 
They made products of good quality which. ‘were exported to the United 
Kingdom and used in the Menai Bridge and other tubular bridges of that 
time. -But it was a complete failure financially.. ‘Although he claimed to 
. have invented the process of adding manganese to steel during manufacture 
‘it took him 15 years to establish priority of patent. He could not bear 
it, nor could he bear the financial losses which accumulated, owing to 
lack of qualified: staff, fuel supplies, ‘arid technical know-how. He died, 
probably of a broken heart. You can read the story:of this in the magazine 
edited by Dickens under the title “ Household Words." The Company 
stru egled on,.but was ee in 1874. i 
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x Similar aitempts. were ‘nade i to éstablishi smel-ing works" in kanan 
| _ Indore, Chanda, and elsewhere.. The only’ survivor. is what i is known as” 


i “coalfield. about 1874." After eight years. it. was taken over by Government ' 
and transferréd to the’ Bengal Iron-and Steel Company i in 1889. Within.” 
+ twenty-one years, that i is to say in 1910, this was producing: 75,000 tons ` 


Tron and Steel Company, which had sued apu: about 1916, near 

» Asansol.” e ; 

ie Now: toward the énd. óf the last ciui Was 4 ‘time of great revisit i in. 
zs . the. iron trade. throughout the: world. An’ artillery officer called Major: 

. "Mahon; afterwards.;a General, ‘issued à. ‘report on tlie subject i in-1899,. 

In this report he said it-was time for India to make her own iton and i \ 


z 'of coal, that limestone would: have to be. imparted from Burma and:that.: 
` Bengal iron ore might’ ‘not prove süfficient i in'quaitity ‘or quality. . But: he. 
insisted. that a modern plant: should: be: ‘established’ not too far. from ^. 
-Calcutta;. and managed by, . " persons. (oa expert: knowledge! 
_with-local experience.” ; 

Now. at that time, J nati’ Tata was $60: years of age. . His Panne. 
career às à business man had taught | him that.a-co untry’s greatnéss depends 


* füstitite. at Bangalore, the great hydro-electric schemes : in; thè. west vt. 
“India, .and the iron.and steel works at J amshedpur. Kx des A 

And it is of the. third vision that I shall S»eaE——the vision: "ofa a great 
iron and steel; works, staffed ultimately by Indiens, which would révolu- + 





| ment of India, at that time suggested that it wald be. much better for ` 
` _ him tor make | pig iron first, and then to attempt the. more complicated": 
os E manufacture of saleable steel. .It would give Lim.a better margin of: -` 
is | profit; it was a simpler process, it involved. less zisk. But Tata insisted 
i, : om steel, because he thought that was fundamental to India’s industrial :: 
<. true butihis work was carried on by. his sons and his: successors: 

/'* After much searching, -a site in the jungle GF Bchar wás found, near: to. 


120 miles torth | ‘west. of” Calcutta. ‘Its main’ incustry at ‘that time was: 
"cock- fighting, an industry "Which. ‘continues z0 this day. . Now that is; 
; Jamshedpur named' after thé Founder ‘of. Tatas by Lord: Chelmsford. ` 
_ in 1919, and to-day a thriving and well planneé city of 300,000 inhabitants? 
Tata! S- vision therefore came’ to life. ;TISCO, as tae Tata Iron and. Steel 
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:;supplies of i iron. ore, coal, limestone and water. The village was UM n 5 
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. the, Indian Iron: and Steel Company, started i in 3arakar' neàr the.J haria : E $: 


of pig-iron à year. The Company was later amalgam ated with the Indian’, gee 
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steel on a considerable:scale. Hé thought that here were sufficient supplies a | 


^on three things—knowledge; power and stéel.—3ence the Indian Science: i7: 


` development. . Unfortunately, he died in 1904 >efore his dream came: ‘hy "M i: 
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tionize: the industrial | ‘picture. of.India; : Jamshedji pioneered. ‘the project; x 
he examined the field; he chose. his experts. The advisers ofthe Govern- i; 


e 


Company is known, was registered in 1904. The prospectus offered 
£1,600,000 in ordinary, deferred and cumulative preference shares. 
Some of you probably have done very well out of them in the course of 
time. Thanks to the Swadeshi movement which was raging at that time, 
the issue was entirely subscribed in India, and the whole of the £400,000 
debenture issue, offered to provide working capital, was taken up by the 
Maharajah of Gwalior. The first stake was driven at Sakchi on 27th 
February, 1908, and four years later, the first steel ingot was rolled on 
16th February, 1912, in the presence of the then Governor of Bengal. 

The original plant cost £2 million, and had a capacity of 72,000 tons 
of finished steel. To-day the cost of a modern plant, with a production 
of ten times as much, costs over £100 million, or 50 times as much! 

Five years later, in 1916, Tisco's production had increased by 30 per 
cent. Costs were down, order books were full, the future looked bright, 
there were war demands and the expected post war boom near at hand. 
The time seemed to have come to expand. So the “ Greater Extension 
Programme " was planned to increase production ultimately to half a 
million tons of finished steel, and to vary the products. Unfortunately 
there were delays, as a result of the war and then the post-war situation. 
Costs rose, more capital was raised and loans negotiated. Then came 
that terrible post-war slump in industry. The ambitious post-war pro- 
grammes of reconstruction came to a sudden stop; prices in India fell; 
and the market was flooded with cheap steel from Europe. All this caught 
Tatas right in the middle of this greater extension programme, and in 
1924, although by this time they were producing nearly a quarter of a 
million tons of finished steel, a record for that time, the Chairman of the 
Company said that they had reached the low-water mark of the Company. 
In that year however, the Tariff Board, set up in pursuance of the Govern- 
ment of India’s policy of discriminating protection, made its first enquiry 
into the steel industry, and the result was the introduction of protective 
import duties which were subject to reconsideration three years later. 
And three years later a statutory enquiry was held, and the continuance 
of protection was found to be fully justified. It continued for 17 years 
when it was no longer required. But during these years from 1924 to 
1936, those of you who had any ordinary shares in Tatas got no dividends. 
That period included not only the post-war difficulties, but also the great 
slump of 1931. But by the end of it, when the output of Tisco had reached 
600,000 tons of finished steel a year, the young industry seemed at last 
to be on its feet. And in fact, Tata were so happy about this and about 
the prospects, that they then contemplated, with other friends, putting 
up an entirely new unit with a.capacity of 600,000 tons a year. But this 
did not materialize. Instead a third expansion scheme was begun, which 
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“broughi production to $00, 000 tons-of finished steel by ihe Beginning of 


I have given so far only. a very brief and Hd survey T the devia 





_ Iron and Steel at Burnpur and Kulti; the'sécond largest stéel-making unit: :. 

in India with. a post-war production, of over:300,900 tons: of finished steel,. 

. -: and the Mysore Government works ät- Bhad-avati i in the south of India - 
relies E which had.a production of about 30,000-tons;. ‘These three plants were, 
z: after, the Second’ War, producing between them about I: ‘13- million tons. 
ee iw a year-—less: than the U.K. Was producing 100 years ago: Tatas accounted. - 


*[ 5. ceht of this total production; ^. 

dU. ur n Now. towards the ‘end:of the. last War, the Güvernmenit. of India’ set up 
"various. planning panels to prepare for the years of reconstrüction which 
* wete to follow.. In 1944, the Iron and Steel Parel::stimated India's demand: 
. at about 24 to 3 million tons of finished steel by 1957, excluding the back- - 
jog of some.5 to'6 million tons.remaining ovérfrom the war, They récom- ; 

E = mended balanced extensions to` the existing - plants, and the addition. of: 

“fo C, one integrated plant with an initial capacity of Falf a million ingot tons,’ 

l ultimately capable: of expansion-to a million tons. ` Should the demand: . 


- P. on. Y - i i 


steel. . That'plan generally achieved its micdest targets; but with the 
" industrialization. The bàsis of this wàs the expansion of. steel production; 
‘tons of steel ingots—an increase of 231 per ceat. 


- India had decided that. all major expansion schemes i in the steel industry, 
should-théreafter be undertaken by the: State. Therefore, ’ the Second :: 
Plan laid down that thé Government should put up three steel works with |. 
ie a 7e :a capacity of about’. million ingot tons -eéch; under ‘State cc 
A- -and management, That would leave a 3 million ton gap between: actual 
+ production and the déclared target.: So, instead of building a fourth ` 
. Government plant which had been very. strongly recommended i in many 
quarters, it was. decided that the existing rlants.in the. private sector. 


ization and expansion programme .to incrzase production by about - 
#230. per. cent. But before this was completed came the - ‘Programme, ‘as’ 





| us the Second World War. . NT 


| i a: E In 1947 hsec yeárs later, camé Dodson and with it à new tempo; die 
: The first Five Year Plan of the new Government emphasized i in the main, ' : 
-~ agricultural development, and an increase of about 350,000 tons of finished `. 
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Under the declarátion of industrial policy i In, 1948, the Government E 


» ~ ment of Tisco and its production. ‘I Have referred- earlier to the Indian: p : 


. for 68 për cent and the Indian Iron and; Steel Company for about 29 per. 


-~ justify itself, they fecommended the estáblishme3it of a fürther n: ens " 


.. Second Five Year Plan came a massive attempt to accelerate the pace of ... 


"^an 


"from. 1-3 million tors to 44 million tons of finished: steel, OF to 6 million. M 


should.be allowed to expand further. Tatas had already planned a modern- = 
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part of the Government of India’ 8 ‘plans, tò- increase. production to 2 

. million ingot tons, or about 100 per cent. ' That is why it was called the 

. T.M.P.— Two Million Ton Project." With ‘the assistance of.engineers . 

from America —K aiser Engineers, a’ division’ of the well known firm of 

Henry Kaiser & Co:—this project was substantially completed within the 

target period of 30 months, and by the beginning of this year the new 
production units had commenced. to- operate. ` 


In the case’ of the Indian Iron and Steel Cay ihe expansion pro- 
gramme ‘under the Plan was to increase its steel ingot capacity from 
300,000 tons to 800,000 tons—an increase of 175 per cent. This is to be - 
completed by the end of this year or the beginning of 1960. 


The Mysore Government is.to increase the capacity of its plant from 
- 30,000 to 85,000 tons of steel ingots—an increase of Bey 300 per cent, 
but, of course, on a much smaller scale. 


. But the most spectacular of these great plans for steel production are 
the new plants i in the public sector—the virtual creation of industries and . 
townships in rural areas—what Mr. J. R. D: Tata has described as 

“ plant communities." We are accustomed to J Jamshedpur; but here are 
- being created three new J amshedpurs i in rural areas! :Rourkela in Orissa 
about 275 miles from Calcutta; Bhilái in Madhya Pradesh, 156 miles 
"from Nagpur; and Durgapore in Bengal, about 110 miles from Calcutta 
and only about 90 miles from Jamshedpur. _ 


The Rourkela steelworks. are being built with the ee, advice of 
a German consortium Krupp-Demag. An agreement was signed origin- 
. ally for a plant of half a million ingot tons capacity but two years later 
- the target was doubled: "The first of the four Blast Furnaces came into 
production last month, and finished steel will be produced by the end of 
this year. 75 per cent of this plant's capacity will be made by the L.D. 
process which means the blowing of oxygen on to molten pig iron after it 
is processed. Attached is.a fertilizer plant with a capacity of 600,000 tons 
of nitro-limestone. The major part of the plant and equipment will be 
‘supplied by German manufacturers, and the West German Government 
has arranged for deferred payment to the tune of about £55 million. 


The “Bhilai plant i is being built by the Government of the U.S.S.R., in 
^ accordance with an agreement signed in 1955, “Almost the whole of the 
plant and'equipment and the drawings and: technical ‘supervision are 


.. being supplied by the U.S.S.R. Shipments have been. made mainly through 


the port of Vizagapatam. Costis about £100 million of which £50 million 
worth will be supplied. by the'U.s.s.R. Payment is being made in rupees in 
twelve annual instalments, with outstanding credit at the. rate of 21 per 
cent. The rupeés are paid into a special account to be used for the 
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^. Burecliase of goss in ij India. or io bé conver pls into: sterling, The c com-. 

'. pletion-of that plant. is. schéduled for. the'end of 1959. >., fe Me oe 
_. The third plant, the Durgapore plant, is being erected. by a concor uin. 2 Le 
‘of 13 well known British firms called the India.Steel Works, Construction ^. 
. XIscon for: short). The firms-are: Davy and: United Enginéering Co: Ltd.; .. 
-" Head. Wrightson Tron’ and Steelworks - Engineering . Ltd., Simon-Carnes i GM 
Lu. „The Wellman Smith Owen Engineering Corpn: Ltd. „British Thonison-. 


=, 


ues 


^ Metropolitén- Vickers Ltd., Sir ‘William. Arrol. LA Co. Ltd, Cleveland 
: Bridge and Engineering: Co. Ltd.; Dorman Loag (Bridge. and Engineering) 
"Ltd.,. Joseph Parks: and: Son Lid.; and The: ‘Cementation Co." ` Ltd.. 
-Our cliaitman. js: the disting uished . chairmai: of that consortium, The. 
"agreement was ‘signed i in: ‘Octobet,. 1956, “so ‘that this enterprise is the: last ` 
in the field. I expect the chairman will be able. to tell you that.because , às 
|. . of this, it has had its own: speciali difficulties." The total « cost. of. the works, , 
ot? "alone: will be: about: £100 million; £50 millio2 of which will be spent in 
“|”. this. Country, the ‘sterling .cost. ls being financed. by i a loan of £15 xhillion 
: from the Goverriment of this country; a sever. year credit of £114 million - 
Le > > from, British banks, and the Government : ¿of India's. own: Sterling. 
|. ^" -resources.. - Now; this. js a “ turnkey” D ‘job. : in the. sense. ‘that: Iscon.: 
. > undertakes. the: design, the: supply: and. the construction: of the complete: - 
_ works: as a ‘whole. But the constructién-of the town, the communica=:” ‘ ^ 
~'tions and the power and. water supply, are. -he responsibility: of the v 
"Government: of.-India. ` Completion’ of works * 15 expected i in: July, 1961, - 
< LNOW.as, in Jamshedpur: we know. too well; these great "schemes - of" - 
AERE expansion. involve: an inimense amourit of training of ` ‘supervisory | staff .' 
` and skilled workmen and thé temporary: employment of foreign technical ` 
S thousands -of Germans, Russians and ‘Britons. “It is EN 
ci" 7 > estimated that.each plant will require from.650 t3 670 supervisory trained . 
ife staff and' about- 6,300: opératives-and skilleé workers, àn overall Aotal | 
2 so 2. 000. supervisory staff and about. 19,000: operetors: and skilléd workers.: 
ae need hardly say. that the’ three existing plants. ‘Tata’s, “the: Indian. tron’: 
: and Steel. Company, ' and the: Mysore Iron and Steel works, are -giving . 
~ every facility. they caf. for training; but of- course they áre all pisani a: 
. themselves, and have: their owri employees to-train.' So, some :1;700.are Us rA 
E trained overseas in the United Kingdom, he v. S.S. R., U.S.A., Australia, ’ m 
“and Western Germany., By'the end of 1958, 700 2f thesé: had been. trained ` 
-and-were. back at their’ posts. I would like here.to pay a very warm tribute’ P E 
"to the splendid ; assistatice - which. has- been' giver. by ‘British, ‘firms in Yhis:: p 
(I^ country in this. matter of training.: , Very. few people realize what gieat! .. 
^ V. deniands are made upon, the resources of these companies. and: I must’ 
d. i say they. have done extraordinarily. we well.’ e ICE WC E cT. P PR : 
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Of. course ‘the construction of townships to: ) aétommodate a about 100, 000 


: population each is. by itself a tremendous task: and would’ require separate 


treatment. The strain : on Indian resources, dn. technical. man-power. is 
tremendous, but. at the end of it all, India: Will: be better- — in 


every way to.go ahead with her industrial plans. M HN 


atti, 


to diversify the types of steel; hearin in mind the basie needs of the 


‘country: J -will not. describe. what they are all producing, but I would 
emphasize that it isan integrated: progràmmé. ^. | 


With the. completion Of the' Second “Five Year: Plan the expansion of 
the Steel; Industry i is by no. means at an end.; Already; the first outline of 


the Third Five Year Plan provided for ‘an: increase "of another 9 million 


P 


. tons of steel: ingots—a ‘total altogether of. 15 million tons—or 150 per 


cent-increase. Second thoughts ‘have reduced. this total to 10 million 
tons. but' even so that involves ih. the Third Year Plan an increase of 4 
million. tons or 66%-per cent.on the target figure for the. Second Five _ 


Near Plan.. We are told by: the. Ministry of Tron and Steel that the pro- 


duction of the three State plants is to- be doubled. That makes 3 million 
tons out of a total target of 4 millions. - So there is a million left. Where 
is that’ coming from? ‘So we are told there’ ‘is‘to-be a:new State plant at 
Bokaro—to be. predominantly’ ‘an. Indian plant, planned and designed 
and manufactured by Indians. "When that is completed; the public, sector 
will be. producing 70 per cent-of all the steel produced in India. 

` We are told that even after the completion of the Third Five. Year Plan 

“many: more places would come. up for steel plants: in the future ” 
possibly ‘smaller’ plants in different parts of the country wherever tere 
are large iron ore deposits. We know that these are to. be found in Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, the former States of Basta and Sandor, Mysore, Goa, 
and Madras. “Sœ with India's: large reserves of raw materials for steel- 


» making and her rapid plans for industrialization, there is: undoubtedly 
. Scope and need for expansion. The per capita consumption of steel to-day | 
. ls very low—11 Ibs.:compared with I, 237 lbs. in:the Ù, S.A., 628 Ibs. in the 


U.K. and 540 Ibs. in Australia. “So: India' S target of 10 million ingot tons 
compares with a production of over 100 million tons in the U.S.A., -over 
50 million tons in the U.s: SR. ‘and. morë ‘than 20. million, tons in ‘the U.K., 
and Western Germany,  . - ue 

Admittedly, in the light of the sroducton: of other industrial countries, 


 and.India's tremeridous populàtion which. presents great opportunities 


for industrial- expansion, these "figures do not.look so. spectacular.” The 


`. leeway to be made up.is very great indeed and the increased supplies of 
steel in India are likely.to be absorbed for à lorig time by the.basic needs of 


building, transport, and industrial. development; In the past five years 
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2 i gione "India*bas spent c over Rs. 323 crores on ps5 ‘of P) great | 
"he = .strain-on hér exchange resources: Jn fact the Second Five Year Plan; = 
_-estimated that: imports would coritinue in the first four years. of the: Plan. oe 
at between: a million, anda quartef and: a mikon and. a-hàlf tons; and. 
"E that thereafter they ‘would, diminish ‘to virtualy nothing. ` Even in: the, 
us a last two months; ; imports are: shówing some’'signs of reduction  ^^- 7 X AR 
en m Tt may’ be argued. that this rate. of: expansion and its ‘order’ of priority; 
‘in’ relatión to: ‘other: industries. area little. out of balance.. ‘On: that’ I make; is = 
three- comments: First; this expansion: ‘will: undoubtedly i impose a tremèn- <, 
".dóus burden on the railways.” At-is estimated: tha: for every ton of finished‘. 
“ie: steel that’ is produced, 9 tons: Of. railway. capecity ` are actually. employed, E i 
4 dM E s.n carrying to the plant.the raw niaterials and sup plies, and in transporting .: 
` from the plant: to the füarkets. the finished. product. ` So. arr increase: of 6 E 
fee ~ million tons of finistied steel in: 10^ years, involves. an increase of. 54 million - p 
[n : as ‘Of goods traffic to be carried on the-railways.'- h o. 
"Secorid, India i is déveloping ber:steel-makirig zapacity so fast, and ilo, 
4 "to a certain extent, the ‘manufacture’ of finished products such as motor: 
I". “cars, trucks, loconiotives, ‘cycles, "textile mill: machinery ard so on, "that: 
| _ there: liàs.so far been less development:i in the secondary industries, ‘such ` 
mst as forging. ‘plants: and. foundries,; In the. Wést-these are an important: 
Asi ^ ink between ‘steel: ‘production: and the. ‘manufacture’ of finished products: es ue 
1 suppose: thé heavy ‘machine. -building plant, ia Ranchi ‘now Piopoted i 
“will help-to fill that gap in the industrial develcpnient. of India.. -So also: 
dj p is the Indian Tube ‘Company. helping by the.rproduction, on an increasing: 
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ni ME scale; of ‘gas and water pipes and; steel tubes. ‘But even so, there.will still: 

"irs . be a very: wide. gap, and the mere- création: of surplus steel does not autor E E 
EH x < matically fill it. "EE Mur d aie us Bit onu. ey m 
ij x - TÍürdly, -of all efigineeting. industries stéet "€ e requires. ie 


s largest capital investment. per: rupee’ s worth of output: and*per "Worker. ; 
i à employed... To put it. im another: Way, its anmual output and. the number: ; i 
EO "of men: ‘it, employs are the. lowest per rupee of capital investment;; .So z 
E that until the heavy. engineering works. at Ranchi are able to fabricate a, 
i ‘substantial part of.steel: making equipment, much of ‘the plant for further’. 
| ;expansion will, have 10" ‘come from ‘foreign: sources; which involves costly - 
= foreign exchange, ` Ye » Zz 
[s =.” [tis argued that tò. Greate: surphii: steel capacity sil help: India’ S. “exports. 
usn ‘Tt may: be so, but. it would be very .ünwise to;be.too optimistic, on: that. 
-" score, : There is. “to-day a surplus: capacity. of steel i in.the world and there- 
e : ' fore there ‘may not be any: considerable export: markets. But even if. thére.- 
oT o2: were the: amount “to. be earned..ón exports. cf basic. steel is. likely, to be: . 
SERE : less. per ton. than’ could be. earned: "on n prodtets manufactured from the,- n. 
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India is iios. on thé. Spe dons task’ af raising the standard of 
living of her people and doing that at-a time. when: the sheer weight of 
population i increase creates a major. problem. : The building of her basic 
industries 1s only one of the many methods that: she is- employing. . Experi- 
ence. is forcing’ a continual consideration of. priorities, ‘and the best use 
of the capital investment which is likely to be available. | That is all to the 
good. For you. will remember Burke's. phrase: “ UNE that is pro- 


gressive rests upon its original plan.” 


A 


The Discussion 


At a joint meeting of the’ East 
India Association with the Over- 


- Seas League: at Over-Seas .House, 


St. James's, S.W.1, 


spoke on "The 


on May 12th, 
1959, Sir FREDERICK JAMES, OBE, 
Story of Steel 
Production . in India." Sir CYRIL 
JONES, KCIE, CSI, presided, arid in 


introducing the speaker said:. it lS : 
.- my pleasant, but entirely unnecessary 
duty to introduce to you the speaker ; 
of this 


evening, Sir Frederick 
James. 
personal friends—inust. be . 


known to everybody who has ~had 


any connexion with the Indian-‘sub-- 


continent for.the past thirty years. 
His genial smile and his active 
participation in public debate were 


part of the way of life in.the old 
, days as we, knew them; he is now a 
member of the Council of the East’: 


India Association and as.a result 


: of his frequent attendances at the 


Association's meetings he must: be, 


well known even to those-members ` 


who did not know the India of our 


days. ; 
Sir Frederick's, Sipiece fos this 
evening is the Story of Steel Pro- 
duction in India. It is a fascinating 


Sir Frederick—Jimmy to his ` 
well ` 


' any- more. ` 


story, a$ every story is that has its 


s roots in the days of ancient times— 


if only time permitted to trace the 
history from those olden days when 
. the craftsmanship of the old Indian 
iron: and steel workers was known’ 
throughout the then known world. 
As regards the more modern side 
of. the steel industry in India, its 
name will éver be associated, what- 
ever the future holds for its progress 
and development, with the name 
of Tata, for it Was the vision, the 
enterprise and the persistence -of 
that great man Jamshedji Tata which 
has led to the Tata Iron and Steel 
.Company and the. township of 
Jamshedpur as we know it to-day. 
That industry and that^township 


celebrated only last year their Golden 


Jubilee, and that is the beginning 
'of the development of the iron and 
'steel- industry: of: India on modern 
lines, modern scientific lines, which’ 
is. bound. to go from strength to 
strength, in the future, as providing 
the hard core ofan industrial basis. 
“on which the future prosperity of 
India depends. : Well, I will not 
stand between you and the lecturer 
You .will: be anxious .to 
| 185 
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plants do not overlap. 


i 


hear what Sir Frederick has to tell 


us, and there is no one I know who 


Js better qualified or experienced 
to spin a yarn than Sir Frederick. . 
Managing ` 
Director of Tata Limited, London, - 


Sir Frederick is .the 


and is thus well within the Tata 
family; and so he is well quelified 


to speak on the subject that he ‘ 


decided to speak on this evening. 
I am sure you will all feel that you 
were justified’ in giving priority to 
attending his lecture over the delights 
of outdoor amusement in this beauti- 
ful weather. I have much pleasure 
in calling on Sir Frederick. to give 


us his address. 


1 


At the conclusion of Sir Frederick 


James’s address, Sir CYRIL JONES 


said: Before I throw the meeting 


' open to questions I might perhaps 


amplify what Sir Frederick has said 


about the latest development of the 


million ton steel plants. It is not 
always realized that these three 
3 They are 
complementary. The German plant, 
the first in the field, produces in 
the main flat products and that 
requires ‘a very specialized set of 
rolling mill equipment which receives 
the steel ingots, 7 to 9 tons blocks 
of incandescent steel, at one end 


and sends out their flat products: 


at the other end. To keep the tempo 
going the ingots that come in slowly 


„at the beginning have to pass out 


the finished product at the other 


end at the speed of an express train, ' 


for the final steel sheet comes 
through at about 50 miles an hour. 
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But tha: specialized plant' cannot 
turn out the heavy structurals that 
will -be produced at the Russian 


plant, fcr which the Russian plant 


is specially equipped; nor can it 
turn out the miscellaneous type of 
finished steel goods which Durgapore 
is equipped tc produce. Each of the 
three ‘Works is specially equipped for 
a certein type of work, and you could 
not for example wash out one plant 
and let the other two do the work of , 


_ the three. It would just 5e physically 


impossible. There has been some. 
criticism, in America and in Britain 
and in India itself, that India was 
going to» fast with. these new steel 
ventures and trom what I have. seen 
I ani myself surprised at the courage 
that . they have shown and the | 
boldness of their planning to go 
ahead on this scale, because of the 
administrative and -finencial strain 
which three such plants. must impose 


'jn any' country, and particularly 


in a country like India which is 
none too full of technicians, engineers 
and trained administrators. ^ One 
Secretariat Officer carries the tremen- 
dous burden of these three new steel 
plants. and here I pay my tribute 
to Mr. Ecothalingam, the Secretary: 
to the Ministry of Iron and. Steel. 
All the administrative details and 
the financial questions of these three 
great steel plants, each costing over 


one hundred million pounds, de- 


volve on this one man. But tlie 
plans are working out -successfully 
and prog-ess is being well maintained 
As regards the financial aspect, 
unfortunately, we in Britain. were 


the last in the field. First came the 
Germans, with proposals for a re- 
latively small plant of half a million 
tons, and the original idea was that 
they would take an equity interest 
in the show. For one reason or 
another plans were changed, the 
capacity was doubled and the equity 
interest idea fell through, and there 
was some difficulty and delay. In 
the end the Germans compromised 
by giving—1 think it was a three- 
year moratorium on payments in 
foreign exchange, that is in Deutsch 
Marks. The Russians solved the 
financial problem quite simply by 
offering a twelve year credit at 
2i per cent and payment in rupees. 
And then we came along and we 
had to frame a scheme at the very 
outset for financing a million ton 
steel works, of the cost of which 
about 60 million pounds was, in 
sterling, at a time when the Indians 
were already rapidly running down 


their sterling balances and there . 
was severe credit stringency in this > 


country. The Treasury found them- 
. selves unable to relax on the severe 
credit restrictions they were then 
imposing on banks, which involved 
cutting down their customary facili- 
tes to their established clients. Any- 
_ thing they put towards the financing 
of the Durgapur steel works had to 
come by still further tightening the 
screw on established customers. Any- 
how I am glad to say that with the 
co-operation of the British Govern- 
ment and some of the major British 
banks, and of the Indian Govern- 
ment themselves, in the end ‘that 


, Nonetheless 
. India will now have an ideal oppor- 


* 
i ` 
1 


fundamental and initial difficulty 
was surmounted. The three works 
are going ahead now in friendly 
rivalry, they are complementary. 
the' Government of 


tunity of which they will naturally 
take the fullest possible advantage 
to keep a current record of all that 
takes place, of having a sort of 
post-mortem when the three steel 
plants are in production, of compar- 
ing their capital costs, the economy 
of their running in the different 
departments,.the production of coke, 
the production of pig iron, the 
production of steel ingots and the 
production of finished products. 
They will be able to make a close 


examination of the three,- of the 


relative ,efficiency of the different 
steel-making processes utilized in 
the three plants, and in the light of 
that experience they will be able to 
decide their future course of action 
as regards any future expansion of 
their steel industry. So it is up to 
British industry. There I feel that 
my colleagues on the Iscon Board 
and myself carry a pretty heavy 
responsibility to British industry 
and to this country, to make good as 
against our Russian and our German 
friends who are doing similar jobs 
in friendly rivalry with us. We have 
got to establish the reputation of 
British goods not merely by advertis- 
ing but by producing the goods 
and testing their worth. From the 


point of view of the Government of 


India, Sir Frederick has said that 


'they have been importing steel for 
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^ years... ']t'was.not.a. 'qüéstion entirely. ` "companiss. of the-Iscon Consortium. - 
of finance, but because of the world” ~to ensue that that faith. i 1S honoured: . 


: A steel* shortage: the: Indian: Govern- - 
n ore ment.. have had to. scrounge . the. 


ud the. full". İt is anm opportunity, 
‘have Snow’ Of) carrying. «on 


""world..tó - 'get steel: where: it could:. har ving - partnership. - which: lids.: 


NC going- “to: be. produced . within. 
India; when: those plants are in full privilege that. I am associated” with 
~ & J< operation; and that will säve. India, this pear venture. a a pT ae 


. foreign: exchange’. to`-the. -tune ofi. 
.:abóüt. £150. million. a year.- Thise | 
million’ ‘tons: at £50:a ton; “This ` 


xot be obtained. But now. three million . -existed. between -the two “countries ` S 
A e additional fons. of ingot steel a year : 
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‘for the ;past century. “and: ‘more, and :^ 
it i8*to me.a jmatter of: personal. n 


" pU e Gly Tue 
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Mi. H: A Hoop: “Sohe British : 


firms have been’ very helpful. `- d 


. -should effect. a complete reversal' of: would be interesting to Know which: : 


India's foreign : exchange ` position; 
ie. their balance" of. payments; ås- 
~ it-has. existed: until recently. _It. will; 


"firms have been ‘so: riu 


Sir. Fem Faxes’ lI can. “ell. 


DI 


` 
wre 


"be a major. contributory | factor. to “you the. names of. some if that is of^ 


. improvement. in-the: balance of pays. 


_ interest: to you. All the ‘members: of) 


ments. : position. which means . :$0. - Iscon, that consortium . over whieh 


-mucti to India’s future ‘development’ 
"I do not think there. 1S anything * 
“more I need say now, for ‘I do not.. 


; think” you ` would ` be: particularly’ = ton: ore, is found in India? jar 


` interested in thé ‘technical. details. 
of thé work we. are: doing out. therè ^ 


aI would. like to add, however, that - 
when, the . Durgapur’ contract": Was. 


"Sir Cy Ic ones présides. PIU xe f 


"Mis  BEHRENS: What | ‘kind j ra 


Yc 
, 


* 
&o7 £a t - 
- — 


i s 

* Sip Perpericx” JAMES: Well 1 how. 
you. are getting very technical. ` The - 
iron’ ore .deposits in’ India. are: of; 


a 


" z “under negotiation’ we did experience . very goed quality.. - On.am average, ; 
_. considerable difficulties i in the matter .and at & conservative . estimate.. bez; Š 


"As 
1 


A jt 


2 ls. 


“ef sterling credits, vand the Indian- tween -&5 "ánd' 60. per. scent i iron S 


1 Government * had * to: have credit; 


A "and the- final settlement was by no”, 


“means : all, that India desired . OI. 
. India needed: L. feel myself: that the.” 
“fact. that British industry got that 


Contract’ "s: one | ‘of: the most xout- - 


E ‘content, and much of it over. 


st d m 
MERE Lu UN : 


» Mr Canna, DURAI 1 uU 
"that: at. the. moment, SIT Frederick : 


“said, there “are 2; 000 supervisors“. 


. and: 19, 000. skilled W orkers employed a 


' standing proofs, if proof; were needed; . in. thse concerns. Are: they. . all Í 
-of:the trust that-the people: of India: - .comirg from the West or are they. f 
putin: Britain and ‘in: ‘British industry. . recruitec locally too? If: they: are 


ae It: wassa venture. of faith and it is. "to be. from: the West 1. was  Wondéring. . 
ys 88. B d edt : "M > $ T = 3 "D m 
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- 
^ 
" 
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how much communist “infiltration . 
there -would be. 
I believe: the prospect is: a ‘happy 


^ one; they regard Russia. asa. friend,- 


but the difficulty between India and 
China at the moment is that com; 


-~ plications: may arise, and I wonder: . 
whether that would make any differ- 


ence so far'as the Russian. concern - 
is concerned, the economic adventure ` 


* being gradually converted into a 
: r. had quite.a large: number .and now 
. "by our intensive training schemes we 


€ ^ 


— question. de 


7 
c 


'Sir PhEDERICE JAMES: The figures 


- I gave were the figures of the numbers . 


requiréd to run those plants and 
they were entirely Indian. The 
foreign technicians who come from 


the three .countries concerned are _ 
only there^ temporarily until the" 
plants are got going. E i eu 2 


` 


Mr. R | V. Gipson: Can sir 


Frederick say what effect these 


plants - will have ‘on the roads and 
P ? 


Sir FREDERICK JAMES: No i cannot 
but what I did. 
say was-that the’ actual completion 


give you details; 


of these plants- will involve an 
additional load onthe railways of 


-about 54: million. tons: of traffic . 
And of. course the siting , 


per year. 
of these, new. plants has been a 
tremendous job for transport. They 
are still busy with the communica- 
tions between Calcutta and Jamshed- 
pur. 
be. yet. And-that does not. include 


up. 


ie, Ea I te: eg 


At’ the. moment ` 


‘They are not as they should 


the new plants that have been’ put 


‘sir Tonks’ WoonHEaD: Do you 
k that. at J amshedpur it will be 
possible ; ‘to Rave | ia staff consisting 
„entirely: of Indians ‘within a reason- 
ae time’ ? 


Ne 


A e 


“Sir PME JAMES: I would 
say , so yes: L.can speak with some 
authority, -in . connexión 


few foreigners left; At one time we 


have, trained Indians to take: over 


even at the top level-and I should 
-imagine the same will happen i in the 
` -other plants although we had a start 
> wach they -have not had. 


n — 


Sir CYRIL J ONES: Yes, they have 
had. something like a fifty year. start; 


‘and. I would like. to make clear that 
.. as far as the ‘Durgapore Steel 


Works, are .concerned. the British 


contract. is, not.to. run those. works; 


it is to hand over ‘those ‘works 
complete. as an integrated package 
deal starting from bare site to -a 


complete integrated steel.works,.com- 
plete and ready for operation. 


Of 
course some. parts will come into 
operation earlier such as coke ovens 


.and the blast furnaces but we as à 


British concern have no’ respon- 


sibility for, and-in a sense are in no 
"way concerned with, the subsequent 


operation of those works.  Never- 


| Sir. JOHN WOODHEAD: Yes, you 
had a start of twenty years. ` 


with į 
Jamshedpur .where we have- very ` 


! 


‘theless, for. the sake «of our own | 
. reputation, we are extremely anxious 





downs. 
“country, and still more out there; 


-to them 
for the arrangements to be made.. 


. ` that the Güvernment of idi should 
look ahead to the operating stage 
and lay their plans well in advance ` 
in order to have the trained’ super- | 
` vVisory ‘staff to run them properly. | 
In any new "works of this sort there . 
are. bound to be teething troubles, . 


there are bound to. be local break- 
It would happen in this 


with only a limited. supply of spares 


-and with raw: ‘operatives handling - 


the plant—they say ‘it takes. ten 


years to make an experienced steel | 
man. It will not be easy to secure 
‘a big enough staff of experienced” 
"odes to run the plants, although - 
I am confident that the Iron and: 
Steel Federation of this country 


will use its good offices to the utmost 
‘of its ability to secure any temporary 
British staffs that may be required 


for the initial. operation of the 


works, provided the Government of 
India’s requirements are made known 
‘sufficiently in advance 


That has been a subject of discussion 


^ but so far as I am aware the Govern- 
‘ment of India’s probable require- 
: ments. have not yet been finally 
. settled and no-approach has as yet 
. been made to the authorities con-- 
., cerned in this country. The Common- 


wealth: Relations Departnient; as 


“you know, has co-operated in the 
training of supervisory staff; young. 
^Indian engineers are coming to this ~ 


country under -thé Colombo Plan 
in batches of 25, and they will total 
300 by 1961, for. training in the- 
works of our various steel companies, 
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electrical companies.. 
not be sufficient. 


But they will 


Steel Works themselves in India, 


but whether they will be énough - 
to ensure satisfactory running. of - 


. these plants, I would-hesitate to say 
: at present. Suffice it to say that the. 
Government .of India are, alive ‘to. 
‘this question and it will be their 
primary responsibility to work these. 
plants properly whex Tuy have Lu 
them. l ITE oe 

Sir ToS BENTHALL: Would 
not the Russians and Germans. be 
concerned in activities in that con- 
nexion? | 


.Structurà: engineering companies atid ` 


Others are being .. 
traineC in America, a few in Australia = 
and Canzda, and some in the Indian 


Sir CYRIL ‘Jones: I believe thé 


Russians are arranging the training 
of.all the supervisory staff that will 
_be:necessary for the Bhilai works. 
I think so. In the case of the Germans 
I am not so sure, RENE I think: 
they are. 


RA SPEAKER: “Sir Cyril said 


‘from the starting up of the coke. 


ovens and blast furnaces the results 


will be a large production of coke ~ | 


E 


and pig. iron. Will a market be 


found for that and if so where? Me 


Sir CYRIL TONES. " 
the case of Rourkela they started 
the procuction of coke well in. 
advance of the production of pig ` 
iron and they had accumulated a. 
oe stock of, about 25,000 tons: 


i 


+ € 
M 


In Nd 
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of coke by the time they started 
producing pig iron. I believe the 
whole of that has been disposed of 
forward. As regards the Russian 
works at Bhilai, they started their 
actual production of coke just about 
the time that they were ready to 
produce pig iron, and so they will 
be using their coke almost entirely 
as it is produced with no buffer 
stock on hand. We at Durgapore 
are in a peculiar position, because 
of a strange lapse in our contract. 
Our contract requires that our coke 
ovens should be ready for operation 
on the 31st October, 1959. Our 
blast furnaces should be ready to 
be fired and to produce pig iron 
also on the 31st October, 1959. 
But the two are inconsistent, because 
whereas it takes 8 to 10-or possibly 
12 weeks to heat up a coke oven 
before which you cannot produce 
coke, you can heat up the blast 
furnaces in about two days and 
then start producing pig iron. So 
how that is going tó work out we 
are not quite sure, except that we 
intend to stick to our contract for 
having the coke ovens ready for 
operation by 31st October and 
possibly to advance the date by a 
little—it would be humanly imposs- 
ible to advance it by more than a 
month at the outside, which would 
mean about the end of September 
at the earliest for the coke ovens 
to be ready for heating up, and that 
heating up wil] want at least two 
months or preferably 21 to 3 months. 
Within that time the blast furnace 
will be ready to produce pig-iron if 


it had the coke which it will not 
have, at least not from our coke 
Ovens. 


ANOTHER QUESTIONER: When the 
pig iron is made will they be able to 
use it in the country or export it? 


Sir CYRIL Jones: So far they have 
a certainamount of pig iron produced 
at the other two works. They started 
at the end of January or early 
February so they have not had very 
much and I believe there is a sufficient 
market for.pig iron for bazaar 
purposes for ordinary iron pots and 
pans. But when the three plants 
are in full working order there may 
be a surplus of pig iron and pig iron 
is at present a drug on the market, 
as you know. We at Durgapore in 
our finalized plan should produce 
350 thousand tons of pig iron for 
bazaar purposes over and above 
our million tons of steel, so the 
Government of India evidently anti- 
cipate quite a considerable pig iron 
demand in India for ordinary current 
bazaar purposes. To what extent 
that will be swamped in the interim 
before the things are running in 
ordered sequence I could not say. 


Mrs. FERGUSON: May I ask a 
question. Do they not use electricity, 
generate their own electricity? I ask 
this because the one works in 
England that I know the electric 
plant could work the whole town. 

Sir CYRIL Jones: I think all the 
steel works will be having their own 
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- oxygéri plants; Theie ds. à ‘general long, way over’ thirty years. ae also- | 
|^. idea that. a- steel works consists only. am. iaterested in . stgel because I- 
~>. of-coke ovens, blast furnaces, smelt; ; was ; Secretary to : ;the' Commierce ';: 
ing ;shops- and. rolling mills. . In "Departrhent ` of India `: «when: Sir 
‘reality there is much; more to- it: George. Rainey had just finished”. 
* than. that, with . many ancillaries. his ‘first report on: :3teel and I think `. 
such as. coal . washing and. coal - . you will agree Sir, that Sir George . 
| ‘blending apparatus, ‘ ore . handling ` Rainey’s report or the production ` 
. and blending plant, a power station, of steel really started the Indian. Steel. 
.'" an. Oxygen. plant; à by-products . industry on ts course. If- it had*not. E 
7 plant to produce ammonia, fertilizer, - beért for that. report“and its-reéom- 
/' benzol, - napthaline, and’ various: ‘mendations «which. were ‘accepted. 
.. Other: by-products, | So that every by. the: Government. of: India, the, d 
© bit of.valüe in that; steel’ works is; steel industry in India would. never,’ 
“|” -used to.advantage, and so.on. Then. have prcgressed-as far as it had up ` 
1*- .'a- tremendous volume : of gas. is. to. the introduction: of these: three *. 
| produced.: Which can ‘be. used for. enorirous plants. "Ft Was à turning -. 
^heating and lighting the township ` .point in the steel industry in India. - 
" and also, to start with, for heating .Jamshedii Tata sta-ted it, but if-it ` 
. furnaces in the works and: for: the hàd not been for Sir ‘George Rainey” 
n production. of. electricity, although: "and. his recommendations the steel ^ 
"it is far too Valuable. a fuel to, be. "industry i in India wculd Have remain- - 
^. used for. those: | purposes when - ed a reatiyely small concern! ^u 
; cheaper sources of energy can be- ám. -particulárly interested because 
 .come available, when you .can.use .I was at that time; as I said, in the 
“another such.as smalls from the -Commerze "Department ` of .. the 
coal mines. That will come in time, a Government -of . India, . George. 
. but arrangements have- tobe’ made ' Rainey“ was: a member and T learnt ' 
right: ‘from . the ‘start. for all: these a. great ' deal’ about ‘steel and its" 
things..and .it is a: tremendous. job. production `of. which I have’ for-.. 
.. ." May I now ask Sir John Woodhead:. gotten the greater part. I am also 
ior Ses kindly to propose a | vote of thanks, very pleased to propose à; hearty | 
DE = vote: of thanks. tò ,.our..Chairman 
' Sir: Joun WOODHEAD: qti IS a very because ke has taken: avery important. ' | 
pleasant duty to propose a vote of .” part in Iscon.. We all. hope thatthe - 
thanks to our speaker to-day but. . Durgapore steel works, as a result:of- ` 
-he does ‘not remember that. TI . Britisk effort, will ba just as success-” ~ 
“=. remember him: ‘thirty-five: years. ago i ful, if nct more successfull, than. the ` 
` ,in the Bengal. Legislative | Council. two. steel "works which, are. ‘being, 
' before he entered the ranks of stéel,- ' erected ay Russia. and. Germany. 
' or anything approaching steel. Now Carn you assure us chat they ‘will be 7 
we have been. great friends for a. more, | NEUE Sir C aL 
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Sir Ga Tones: No,. not, at this: 


. Stage. © dme - 
IESUS 


Sir cone WOODHEAD: I am not a " 
technical man of course but I am“ 
often worried: about the recruitment - 


of technical and administrative staff 


of three such enormous and highly 
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be run by Indians but as you said I 
think Sir it tákes tén years to make 
a steel. man and; you are starting 
| from scratch very; largely as regards 
‘the Indian personnel, so it looks to . 


me that it is going to be some appre- 
ciable time before it is fully staffed 


by ee and efficient Indian 


technical works. We wish them to. pnus 


~ 
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‘Reception to i. E. the High Commissioner 


for | Pakistan and Begum Ikramullah 
4 m | 

HE. Annual po of the East Índia "iis don was held 
at Over-Seas House, Park Lane,. S.w.1, on: February 27th,. 
when the Guests of Honour were His Excellency : the High 
' Commissioner. for Pakistan and Begum Ikramullah. ` The 
President of the Association, the Rt. Hon. Sir Patrick ‘Spens, KBE, QC, 
MP, welcomed. the:many guests, who: included: Her Excellency the High 
Commissioner for India and His Excellency the: Burmese Ambassador 
.and Madame Aung Beet: ! : 





1: 


THE SPEECHES” . 22 


Sir PATRICK SPENS: ti is a very P moment for- me.to be presen 
at this tablé. You have only got to look at those on either side of me to 
be satished that the East India Association is still serving a very useful 
and honourable purpose in our society. I rejoice that not only have we 
Their Excellencies who are our guests’ of honour. to-night but we have 
also got Her Excellency Madame Pandit and the Burmese Ambassador 
and his wife here at this table. I am not sure; but I am pretty certain, 
that there is no other Society in London at which that could happen 
except the East India Association, and it is my privilege to-night to try . 
and say on your-behalf and my behalf something that we feel about the 
departure of Their Excellencies next April from London. :‘Fhey have been 
here for over four years—four not too easy years for the High Com- 
missioner of Pakistan’ and: his wife, but they have made innumerable 
friends in this country and have represented. their country throughout 
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and have helped us to understand what has beén happening there in a way 


second to none. In other words, they have done their job extraordinatily E 
. well, and we and all who know them outside this room will be terribly 
sorry to see them go. The time comes when everyone has to give up his: 
job, and His Excellency tells me that he has had ro leave at all of any - 


sort or kind since about 1935, and I don't believe there is another single 
person in this room who could make that statement with truth. Therefore 


one does understand that an arduous, territly responsible job such as he ` 


has been holding, must some time or other come to an end. But I am 
‘bound to say that all of us will see them go with sad hearts but with 


enormous respect for all the work they have done, and if I may say a - 


special word about the Begum, she herself Fas done work in her position 
second to none in-a similar position in this country of ours. I am not 


going to keep you any longer. My only personal regret is tha: I have not | i 


known them personally better than it has bzen my fortune to do, but on 
the other hand there is no Member of Parliament who does not, if I 
may say so, Your Excellency, keep an eye on your doings, and know what 


you're doing, and we do all of us most thoroughly appreciate zhe magnifi- . 


cent. work you have done in this country for the country you represent, 
and for the general good of the- Commonwea-th. Thank you vay uek 
indeed, both of you. ^ >00 E | 


H. E. Mr. M. IK RAMULLAH: This is. my first Dose paver and' I am 


not used to making farewell speeches, so please forgive me if I am not. 
able to reciprocate as competently as I should the remarks made by Sir l 
‘Patrick Spens. Itis indeed a very sad occas:or for us. We have been very - 
happy here. This is my second tenure: of office; my first was at India: 


House, and I-think it was a much better place then than itis now! This 
time I have been here four vears. They Lave not been very easy years 
for me during this périod. There have been several rather radical changes 
in the Government of Pakistan at home. It is à very curious coincidence 


that every time I come to your country, Sir Patrick, you all become very: 


bellicose. The last time I was here you got involved in the Second World 
War; this time you had à minor episode in Suez and a false start, or some- 
thing like thatin Muscat. The result has been that, apart from my own 


problems, I have been very intimately involved in yours, and it has been a. - 
. very, very tiring job.. That. it was possible at all-has been because'of the 


friendship and kindness with which we were received everywhere, and the 
tremendous. amount of goodwill and understanding with which. our 


. problems and the problems of my country were faced by all our friends. 


a 


We are very sorry to go away, but like bac pennies we are bound to turn | 


up sooner or later, probably with a little more time at. our MUROS to 
194. 


see friends than we have been able to do this time. It has been a terrific 
grind here. I have more people in my office here than in the Foreign 
Office in Karachi, and friends like Mr. Cheshire, who is sitting there, 
— who taught me in 1920 in the Morris College, Nagpur; he looks as young 
as he was then, and I have grown old. He has been wanting me to come 
and spend a day with him, but I have not been able to go and see him. 
]t has been dreadful the amount of work that is still to be found in London 
for the Commonwealth representatives. As somebody told me very 
recently, this Commonwealth is still a very large place, and I think it is 
becoming a more numerous club than the East India Association. There 
is another Club called the Commonwealth Club where we all meet very 
frequently. together! 

I am sorry that I have got to go away. I shall be leaving such a lot of 
friends behind. I hope that I shall one day come back and see you all, 
and probably when I am not the High Commissioner for Pakistan in 
London I shall be able to address the East India Association with greater 
freedom. I shall love to come back again and again. Meanwhile, on 
behalf of ken: and my wife, I must thank you all for your generosity 
and kindness and the ever present consideration with which you have 
received us. 


BEGUM IKRAMULLAH: I really did think this time, as my husband was 
speaking, I would get away with not having to say something, though my 
heart is very full and I am glad of this opportunity of being able to say 

*thank you' to all of you for your friendship and the kindness that you 
have shown to us during our stay here. England is a second home to both 
of us and we have been very happy to have the opportunity of a long stay 
here again. We do hope that we will come again and, as my husband said, 
with more time and leisure to spend with our friends. There is nothing 
further I can add except that I am very sad to go. I am going home and I 
haven't been home for a long time and I want to go very much, but saying 
- good-bye to England is also sad and I'm leaving very old and dear friends 
- behind. England grows on one and has been growing on us steadily for 
a long time, and we two belong to that dyed race of Anglophiles. There 
are not many of us, but for those of us who have had the benefits of 
associations with England this country has a special appeal and will 
continue to have so, and we will look forward to coming back here very 
often. I hope that will be possible. Thank you very much, Sir Patrick, 
for your very generous and kind appreciation of whatever little work 
we were able to do here. It was our earnest desire to be of some service 
to our country in making its problems understood here and that task was 
made easy by the way you people met us more than half way in our job. 
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Exploration and excavation undertaken by the Central Archoaelogical Department during the 
last four years have extended the zone of the Indus Valley civilization by another 600 miles 
south of Mohenjo-Daro right down to Bhagatrav, near Surat. Above: Excavated portion 
of township. On the right of the picture can be seen the remains of a well. 


250-feet wall of 
kiln burnt bricks 
exposed on the site. 
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A Century oí British Education 
- c dn India*. j 
y. Professor M. S. SUNDARAM, MA, BLITT 
Edicanonal Counsel Or, Offic of the High Commissior for India- 


REAT BRITAIN and India ee an. aston: association of three 
centuries and a half. The first British explorers arrived in the 
Moghul courts at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and Britain officially withdrew from India in. the, mid-twentieth 


E" century. Indo-British contacts have played a prominent role in the shap- 


' ing of the new. India. When Great Britain quit India in August 1947, 

as a ruling power, she left behind a rich legacy in many fields. A sound 
administrative system, a well-trained army, an incorruptible judiciary, 
and faith in the Parliamentary form of Government were among these; 
but all these legacies of Indian public life have an intimate connexion 
with the educational oe that. Were S HE largely. under British 
auspices. 

The year 1857 i is an imporiant odmak in the history of British educa- 
tion in India. The first modern universities: of India. were inaugurated in 
that year. Calcutta, Madras and Bombay celebrated their centenary in 
' 1957. The'expansion of university education was indeed slow. The fourth 
university was established for the Punjab in 1882; a fifth one was founded 
in Allahabad in 1887: India had only- these five universities during the 
whole of the nineteenth century. It was only at the beginning of the 
' twentieth century that the rulers of India showed serious concern about 
" university education. In 1902 Lord Curzon appointed the first University 
Commission which reported on the state of higher education in the 
country. The Indian. Universities Act of 1904 gave greater initiative to 
the five existing universities to improve their teaching functions, and to 
include inspection over affiliated colleges. The beginning of organized 
research in universities were made about this time. It was only in 1913 that 
the British Government fully realized that.the demand for greater univer- 
sity education could no longer.be ‘resisted. The principle that each of 
the Provinces is entitled to a separate university of it$ own was conceded. 
From that year not a decade passed without the founding of one or more 
universities. To list them chronologically: Benares, 1916; Mysore, 
1916; Patna, 1917; Aligarh, 1920; Lucknow, 1921; Delhi, 1922: Osmania, 
1922; Nagpur, 1923; Andhra, 1926; Agra, 1927; Annamalai, 1929; 


| * The Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture delivered to the Cominonwealth Section of the Royal Society 
: e Arts.” Sir JOHN SARGENT, CIE, MA, HON D LITT; formerly Educational Adviser to the Government of India, in the 
air. : : E 
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went ods Travacore), T 1937: "Utkaf, 1943; ; Saugat, 1945; Rajasthàn; 


"1947, ‘In the decade following 1947, mo fewer zhan sixteen universities a 


have been launched. ae E ae 
. The purpose of this. paper is not. to give: an  Fisiorical or à. athtonölogical ` 


| E : account of the role of British education i in India. : These. could be obtained. 


; from any ‘well-documented : chronicle ` or. history of Indiài education. 
_jJ-am.concerned primarily with the. basic” values in ‘British educational - 
_ thought and educational policies “which: influenced not only. the’ past 
d of-India but also. wr gri: to: present E pzoblems. vital : 
: to the future of the: newIndia. ..: ^ , Dew 


"Indian educational policies. Were shaped by REN British leáders, -` s 


"administrators, 'educators; peoplezin high. autho-ity aswell as humble : 


ep È imissioriaries, religious’ reformers, publicists, prcpagandists. and politicians .- 


sy throughout the three centuries of Indo- British relations. ‘The-early: poly 
.istatemerits.came in the form of Despatches and Ckarter Acts of the: Court. , 


^k - of Directors of the British East India: Company. -Many eminent ‘persons ~ 


^ who were deeply exercised about. education in india have lef: their mark :: 
_ on the: subject. Sir Thomas Munro, "Mount-Stuart. _Elphinstcne, William. 


ON . Adam, "Lord William . Bentinck, Charles ‘Grant, Lord. “Moira, Lord. 


Macaulay, -Mr. ‘Prendergast Wilberforce, - Wazrėñ Hastings, ' -Lord .: 
. Auckland; Sir Charles Wood, David Hare were among: the pioneers of- ; 
“the first half of thie. nineteenth century; The great many missionary. societies ` 
contributed their-own special points of view.to, Indian edücation. ' Duff, 
Wilson, Miller, Hislop,. Bishop French, Robert, Noble, and^ many dis-- 
- tinguished Roman Catholic priests, shaped Indian education; zn the same | 
." period independently of the Government of the day. =" s. ^ 

At no time in. her long history has ‘India had. a. AEn of compulsory. - 
. universal. public: education: for all children of school-going age. The 
Concept: .of^ universal compulsory. school ` education is comparatively ` 
new, in terms of the history of any country— Ester. or. Western. ; The 
"principle: of State responsibility forthe education of.its young citizens - 
‘is not even a full century old. : Britain's compulsorv Education’ ‘Act came -. 
“into force in 1870 and 1876. It took nearly twenty years to educate public 
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, opinion. in favour of accepting compulsion: . During this. peziod, India ``. 


“was directly ‘under the British Crown, and the Indian Empire was fully . 


integrated under British rule. . If only Britain had introduced an Education .'' 


^ Act for India similar, to that of her own, ' there would be no problem of ; 
- Indian illiteracy to-day. It was not as though the Indians of the time were 


mot aware of the benefits of education. The damage tò. Indian education « 


had occurred nearly a century | before; ‘when the Indian: indigenous systems _ 
‘-of education were allowed.'to die à natural deatE owing to lack of State. 
Support: and the general. apathy of the rulers of India. a R 
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India has had the om tradition in EU apis with China) of respect | 
for learning and pursuit of knowledge. Professor F. W. Thomas observed: 
“ There is no country in the world where the love of learning has so early 
an origin and. has exercised so lasting and powerful: an ‘influence. "' And 
itis an irony of history that a people proud of centuries of traditional 
education and pursuit of knowledge and learning, with a history of many 
celebrated universities of the pre-Christian era, should have been found 
in a demoralized state of affairs.in the seventeenth century. Yet India 
at no time-had lapsed into primitivity or. barbarism. The abodes.of learn- 
ing were kept functioning at all levels, even in the most turbulous times 
- of internal civil strife. Our principal sources of information on the existing 
system of education in India in the early nineteenth. century come from the 
surveys of Sir Thomas Munro in’ Madras, Mount-Stuart: Elphinstone in 
Bombay, and William Adam in Bengal. The niost that could be said of 
these is that they are in the form of sample surveys. They, covered only a 


.. small area, but it has to be presumed from a reading of these reports that 


the indi genous system of education was fairly widespread. ‘Sir Thomas 
Munro wrote in 1822: 

. Jt appears that the. number of school: and at are 'called colleges i in 
the territories under this Presidency 2 amount to.12,498 and the population 
to 12,850,941; so that’ there is one school to- every 1,000 of the population; 
but as only a very few females are taught in school, we may reckon one 
_ School to every 500 of the: population ... I am, however, inclined to 

estimate the portion of the male population who receives ‘school education 

`- to be nearer one third than one fourth of the whole, because. we have no 
returns from the provinces of the number taught at home. In Madras, the 
number taught at home is 26,903 or about five times greater than that 
taught in schools. . The practice of boys being taught:at home by their 
relations or private teachers is not infrequent in any part of the country. 
The proportion of educated is, very different in ‘different classes. In - 
some it is neatly the whole, in others it is barely one tenth. i 
Sir Thomas Munro concluded his report with a. significant observation: 
“The state of education here exhibited, low as it is: compared with that 
of our own country, rp than it was in most Európean countries at 
no very distant period.” .' Mr. G: L. Prendergast, a member of the 
.Executive Council of the Governor of Bombay, made a glowing teport 
on the state of literacy in his areais e 

I need hardly mention what every miember of the Boaid kriows as well 
as I do, that there is hardly à village, great or small; throughout our 
territories, in which there is not at least one school, and i in larger villages, 
more; many in every town, and in large cities, in every division, where 
young natives are taught reading, NOE and arithmetic upon à system 
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şame time so simple. and: effectual; that thera. is hardly a cultivator’ or" 
petty: ‘dealer who is not competent to. keep his own account with a degree | 
“of accuracy, in my opinion; ;beyond wha:z.we. meet, with ` amongst the 


lower ‘orders in our own country; whilst the more splendid dealers and" 


bankers keep their. books with a degree of ease, conciseness and clearness, 


-I rather think, fully. equal fo any British merchant. - 
. Many -indigerious ‘schools worked on the monitorial: Sy stem; thé more ` 


- advanced. pupils. tutoring. the lower ‘grades in zach school.’ Dr. Bell, the. 
. Presidency Chaplain in Madras, commended this svstem fof adoption in 
England. - He called it“ the Madras system by which a school Or. family . 
may teach itself'under the supervision of a ‘master.or. ‘parent.’ * The D 


,. Was used successfully in several parts of Englaaad;^ ^... 


A great: deal has ‘been debated ; as:-to the reliability of thee reports and. 
statistics of the day, ánd any discussion. of the state of indigenous’ edüca- `.. 
tion at-the béginning of the nineteenth century is at this date purely. acaz i 
-- demic. : Indians, proud of their heritage; indul ge in nostalgic statements. ` 


that.education was. widespread, while others take a dim view.-of ‘the | p 


. réliability of the surveys. The. fact is established that India was. by. mo - 
‘means an. uneducated country. at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
` There’: was a network ‘of autonomous, self- -supporting decentralized. | 
: school systems all over the land. . The village priest-and the. village. crafts: 


men played the fole of. teachers i in addition to their decode and i óccüpa-. : 


tional pursuits... : 


. British educational effort in india sted of with one of “the greatest 
controversies of all-times. This controversy eventually turned out to be^ 


a: setback to the whole process of Indian education. Under the first - 
- Educational Charter Act of 1813, the Boazd‘of Directors. of the East . 
` India Company resolved that à sum of not less than 100,000 rupees: in: 


~ each year “shall be’ set apart and: applied : to the revival and importarice. ^ 


of. literature and. the encouragement: ‘of the lea-ned natives of India ànd - 
for the introduction and promotion. of a knowledge:of the sciences. among ` 


` the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” Two schools of thought: . 
 known.as the ‘ Orientalists ' and the “Anglic’sts * debated éndlessly , as to | 
; what. type of schools: should receive. support from the. company’ funds. . 


There is still.current a mistaken notion that education in the English - 
language and through the mediurn of English was forced down on unwill- 


. ing Indian subjects. Nothing is farther from the facts. There were many 
_+ Orientalists" among the British, and many ‘Anglicists:’ among, the. m 


Indians: The Board of Directors at one. time observed-that the Hindus ` 
 hàve as s good a system. of faith: e morals as. most- t-people, and m that it 
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SO Eme. from ; a handful or two of grain to perhaps. a rupee: per ~ | 
= month. to the. schoolmaster, ‘according tothe- ability of parents, and at the 
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would be madness to attempt their conversion as to give them any more 
learning or any description of learning than that which they already 
possessed." Warren Hastings was himself an * Orientalist °? who encouraged 
Sanskrit Pandits and Muslim Maulvis to pursue their traditional learning. 
The missionary pioneers who came out to India in ever-increasing numbers 
believed that Western learning through the medium of a Western language 
would win India for Christ. Charles Grant, who was the Chairman of the 
East India Company, ably argued the desirability of imparting education 
through the medium of English: — 

The true cure of darkness is the introduction of light. The Hindus err, 
because they are ignorant; and their errors have never fairly been laid 
before them. The communication of our light and knowledge to them, 
would prove the best remedy for their disorders; and this remedy 1s 
proposed, from a full conviction that if judiciously and patiently applied, 
it would have great and happy effects upon them, effects honourable and 
advantageous for us. There are two ways of making this communication: 
the one is by the medium of the languages of those countries; the other 
is by the medium of our own. In general, when foreign teachers have 
proposed to instruct the inhabitants of any country, they have used the 
vernacular tongue of that people, for a natural and necessary reason, that 
they could not hope to make any other means of communication intelligible 
to them. This is not our case in respect of our Eastern dependencies. 
They are our own, we have possessed them long, many Englishmen reside 
among the natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is practicable 
to diffuse it more widely. The choice, therefore, of either mode lies open 
to us; and we are at liberty to consider which is entitled to a preference. 
The acquisition of a foreign language is, to men of cultivated minds, a 
matter of no great difficulty. English teachers could, therefore, be sooner 
qualified to offer instruction in the native languages, than the Indian would 
be prepared to receive it in ours. This method would hence come into 
operation more speedily than the other; and it would also be attended with 
the advantage of a more careful selection of the matter of instruction. 
But it would be far more confined and less effectual; it may. be termed a 
species of deciphering. The decipherer is required to unfold, in intelligible 
words, what was before hidden. Upon every new occasion he has a similar 
Jabour to perform and the information obtained from him is limited to the 
single communication then made. All other writings 1n the same character, 
still remain to those who are ignorant of it, unknown; but if they are 
taught the character itself, they can at once read every writing in which it 
is used. Thus superior, in point of ultimate advantage, does the employ- 
ment of the English language appear; and upon this ground, we give a 
preference to that mode, proposing here that the communication of our 
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l Knowledge shall be nds by the Medium. ofa our own i Tt. would: 

. be extrémely-easy ; fór the Government to establish, at a moderate expense, 
| in Various parts of. Provinces, places of gratuitous. instruction in reading « z 
and ‘writing - English: multitudes; especially: ó®the younz,: would Bod i. E 
 to.them; and; the :edsy books used in: teaching, might at ihe, same time ^ 
“convey obvious truths on different’ subjects... The Hi indus. would, in time 
become teachers of English. themselves; and thz enplo yment ‘of oi r-language :- 
in public’ business, Jor which every. political. reason Femairs in-full force, x 
"would, in the course of another generation, make it very general throughout... ` 
es the country. There i 1S nothing wanting to the. success of th-s pian, ‘but the; a 
QS "hearty patronage of Government. If they wish. it to succeed, it. can and ^ 
< ` füst succeed. The introduction of English i in the admin:stration of the: 
, revenue, in judicial. proceedings, ‘and in other. business of'Government;- 
5 Wherein Persian is-now used, andthe estatlisiment' of free-schools for: ~- 
instruction in this language, would i insure its diffusion over the country;.. 
for the reason already: suggested, that. the interest, of the’ natives would: , 
- induce them to acquire (5. um que iius fcd | 
`- lI have «quoted at length. from. Charles, "Grant in preference to. citing ^ 
s .Macaulay' S. famous ‘minute of. 1835, , because Macaülay's 3 gibes at the’ 5 : 
4^ traditional learning. of India cohtainéd no reasoned argument. Macaulay . ` 

=; heldi up oriental learning to ridicule i in spite of the fact: that his. own Country- = a 
^a men were: discovering: the. mystéry and majesty of the Eas-ern scriptures, «` 
ME Fifty years before „Macaulay wrote” his mintte; Charles: . Wilkins ' had . 
V translated The’ ‘Bhagavad Gita. Sir. William Jones had. translated Kalidasa’ s^ 
Spero Shakuntala;. which Went into: five. English edit-ons. within’ twenty, yeärs: 
Cte The Government of. the French Republic. founded. the: first school of 
"b e oriental. languages in- 1795, and. Alexander: Hamilton, a prisoner on. `. 
C1... parole in. France, was. appointed ' as its first Professor, of: Sanskrit. In: 

^ os, 1832 Oxford established the. first chair. for Sanskrit, known as the Boden | 
KU EE Professórship, with H. H: Wilson as. its ‘first incumbent: Judged yir 
iti", these events, Macaülay's- denunciation’: of: oriental: learaing : did "little 

ila d damage to. the study of Eastern classics. `. ' : 
- ` "It may be.pointed out that both the < Orientàlists ' and the ^Anglicists " 
x committed | grave injustice _ to Indian education. by. taking extreme ‘points : 

_ of view. In the heat of the controversy both sides ignored that éducation’ 
" ' ‘of thé masses. of the. people could be conducted adequate y. through the” l 
m o ordinary spoken language ..of: each State. or tae- ‘mothér-tongue of the’ à * 
bu. pupil, with: English: being taught as.an optional ‘second: language: ‘But. | 
sip. the Governor-General in Council adopted a Resolution thet public funds . ve 
mms ‘would be expended only for thie promotion of English, literature and science, 

E c . that: no stipends. would be available for students pursuing addtional 
nt no money would be spent on publica: don os bocks, in’ v. oriental, 
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languages. The Resolution took care to add that it was not the intention 
of his Lordship in Council to abolish any college or school of native 
learning. In fairness to the framers of the Resolution, it may be said that 
vast numbers of Indians were already converts to the benefits of English 
education, and the missionary institutions were already working at full 
capacity imparting European learning. This state of affairs had led 
'Macaulay to observe that ** We are forced to pay our Arabic and Sanskrit 
students while those who learn English are willing to pay us." Books in 
Arabic and Sanskrit printed: with a large public subsidy remained in the 
lumber rooms, while English text- books were eee in thousands at a 
profit to the publishers. 

The Great Charter of Indian Education was to come in 1854 in the 
famous Wood’s Educational Despatch. Missionary activity in education 
during the two decades preceding Wood’s Despatch grew at a very rapid 
pace. Although in 1813 the Missions from Great Britain had the first 
preference, in 1833 Missions from other Western nations were accepted 
without any restrictions. German and American Mission Societies 
entered the country in quick succession in the fervent hope that English 
education would lead to the spread of Christianity. The well-meaning 
and hard-working missionaries came to realize very slowly but surely 
that their expectations to win the masses of India for Christ were not 
to be realized in any spectacular way. The conservatism inherent in the 
ancient religions of Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam proved victorious 
against all the efforts of missionaries. A generation of English-educated 
Indians who studied Locke’s Letters on Toleration began to dispute with 
missionaries in their own language on the importance of accepting all 
faiths as equally valid. In the midst of all the voluntary activity of the 
missionaries, there were some prophets of gloom who believed sincerely 
that education of the inhabitants would prove to be the political ruin 
of British power in India. Lord Ellenborough, the Governor-General, 
was one of them. Mid-nineteenth century liberalism had a tremendous 
impact on the Indian mind. i 

British educational policy in India was outlined elaborately in the 
Education Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated 19th July, 1854, 
known popularly as Wood’s. It was the longest Governmental document 
known, consisting of a hundred paragraphs. It enunciated the aim of 
education as * the diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy 
and literature of Europe; in short of European knowledge.” At the same 
time it laid down that the study of the spoken language of India was to 
be encouraged and that both the English language and the spoken 
languages of India were to be regarded as the media for the diffusion of 
European knowledge. It went on to say: 
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"xti is / neither c our aim nor-our désire. to. substitute the > English a io 
“for the vernacular dialects ofthe country. We. have always been most’ ' 


sensible-of the importance and the use of the languages which alone.are. - » 


understood by thé great mass of thé population. .T hese languages, and `. 


- not English, have been put by us in place 'of Persian i in the administration -.. 


and.the people.. It is indispensable, therefoze, that in any general system 
of education the study of them should be assiduously attended to. And - 


, any: acquaintance : with improved ` European knowledgé which is to be 
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| communicated : to the great mass: of thé-people whose circumstances.: 
| prévent them from acquiring a high order. of education, and who may not. 
.. ' be expected. to:overcome the difficulties: of-a foreign language, can only -: 
4. be conveyed to them through one or other of these vérnacular languages. 


The ‘percolation, theory ’ that Western art and sciencės would reach. 


‘the masses of pedple through. English-educated. Indians was an. illusory’ | 
„hope. of thé framers of’the Despatch. -While it is true that the literatures . . 


in Indian languages. were never dllowed to.cecay owing to disuse,’ almost ^ 


5 three: generations. of concentrated effort wert into the acquisition . of ; 
"English i às a medium of communication. Tte Indian languages gradually 


- ceased to be used in. the: highér spheres of administration, thë judiciary, | 
i legislation and public life, with the consequence that they failed to. develop . 


^: : the éxpréssions and idioms: pertaining to all these aspects. of day-to-day, 


life." Indian languages to-day suffer from à century of stagnation when: ^ 


. phrases and words were not coined quickly to meet the demands’ of. 


» modern life and thought. "Wherever, the ‘learned pundits had coined ' 
- them, they. were seldom used by the ordinarv. -people because the English. .- 


. trained classes held themselves aloof: from tLe.rest of the community. 


- In-the-samé decade as the Wóod's s Despatch, Japan came into contact 
with the: Western World: through Commedore. Perry’s incursion. into 


P Japanese , waters. . But. Japan consciously set out to ‘become. a modern : 
nation without haying recourse to adopting an alien language.: Gandhi 


of justice, and i in-the intercourse between the officers of the government . 


* 
x 


' made an effective comparison between Indias »áckwardriess. aud J apani S > 


' progress, when. he wrote in the Harijan as follows:~. ~ 


2047: 


i 


"The thousands of boys and girls in the. Japanese schools: and college” 
receive their: education not through the medium of. English, but through: . 


| 7. Japanese. Their script is difficult but it i$:no bar to. their learning ‘it, 
`; ,.and they have not given it up in preference to the Roman, .Not that they | 


boycott English and other European languages. But they economize their 


-` energy. Those who need to learn these do so for enriching the ean 
.: i > thought with knowledge which: the West alone can give. They take care ` 


to-turn into Japanese all that is worth taking from the West. The know- : é 


ledge pit has thus become national ‘property The cups BOEI of 


the Japanese was due to the restriction of the learning of the Western 
mode to a selected few and using that for transmission of the new know- 
ledge among the Japanese through the mother-tongue. Surely it is easy 
enough to understand that the Japanese could never have adapted them- 
selves to the new mode if they had to do so through a foreign medium. 

What Wood's Despatch failed to accomplish in one century, the makers 
of mcdern India have taken upon themselves to investigate and rectify. 
Having redrawn the political map of India ona linguistic and cultural basis, 
the principle of educating the masses through the medium of the mother 
tongue has been accepted by all the States. Both Indian and foreign 
educationalists used to be frightened at the complexity of the linguistic 
picture of India because of the vast number of languages in India. The 
Linguistic Survey of India in the 1951 census recorded the existence of 
179 languages and 544 dialects in the country. In actual fact, the major 
languages of the country with adequate literature and historic continuity 
number only twelve in all.* ' 

A century of British education in India has now resulted in the old 
controversy being resumed in its new guise. We have to-day the new 
‘Anglicists,’ this time composed of Indians who are putting up a brave 
fight for the retention of English as the official language of the Indian 
Union. The framers of the Constitution of India adopted under Article 
343 of the Indian Constitution * that the official language of the Union 
shall be Hindi in Devanagari script." They took particular care not to 
use the words 'national language' in describing the place of Hindi. 
It was also stated in the Constitution that “notwithstanding anything 
in Clause 1, for a period of 15 years from the commencement of this 
Constitution the English language shall continue to be used for all the 
official purposes of the Union for which it was being used immediately 
before such commencement." By the year 1965 India has to take a decision 
whether to continue the English language as the official language of the 
Union or whether to replace it. by Hindi. The Indian Parliament has 
not taken an irrevocable decision on this vital question. They have been 
rather cautious and have decided to give ample opportunity for a public 
debate as to the future of the English language and its relative position 
vis-d-vis all major Indian languages.. The President of India was also 
authorized by the Constitution to appoint **at the expiration of 5 years 
from the commencement of this Constitution and thereafter at the expira- 
tion of 10 years from such commencement constitute a Commission to 


* They are named below; the figures in brackets represent the approximate number speaking each of the languages: 
1. Assamese (5 million). 2. puce (25 million). 3. Gujarati in million). 4. Hindi and Urdu (145 million). 
5. Kannada (i4 million). Kashmiri e million). 7. Malayalam (13 million). 8. Marathi (27 million). 
9, Oriya (13 million). 16. Poel (4 million). 11. Tamil Q7 million), 12. Telegu (33 million). AN other 
languages not mentioned in the list account for another 60 million people, mostly minor language groups and in 
tribal areas. Hindu and Urdu have a common structure and grammar, their main difference being that Urdu 
draws its vocabulary from Persian sources and Hindi from Sanskrit. Their script is also different. 
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ake OET T ori the Daae to be isd as u ian eens of. 
. the Union." The first of these quinquennial reports on the official language; 
` policy was published i in July 1956; by .a Commission constituted: by the . 
Presidentin 1955. The British educationists of India may wel. be pleased © 
to read in this Commission’ S, Teport: the following observations: * Our-- 
‘knowledge of the English language is'in fact the one legacy of British - 
rule for which we have reason to be grateful more than any other; and ` 


do no harm, it would be totally,unwise to. throw away this inheritance.” 





- . jn the English language developed over a period ‘of a couple of. centur- - 
ies of British rule and it would be wantonly foolish to throw away this 


i T = advantage.” - Thus the legacy. of Britain to India has been very, warmly” 


Nae acknowledged ; “but will this legacy endure forever? 


We in India have. had two centuries and: a half of British Ec l 


ha Of this, one century was intensively devoted to advanced studiés not only ` 
. in the English language and literature but, to intensive study of the British: 
-$ arts, sciences arid’ technology. Innumerable. institutions, weré developed 
. on.the British model. . Most universities, olč and new, from. the year’: 

1857, adopted English as a medium of instruction and examination; and 
`- „for purposes, of research. All primary,and. secondary schools throughout . 
"the country laid special stress on the mastery of- thé English language, `“ 

‘In spite of this: colossal effort, in the final aralvsis the number of those in ` 
the whole-country who have acquired'a reasonable competence in the use - 
- `, of the English language is estitnated to be 3, 800,000. Compared to the“ 


estimated; 60 ‘million literates for. the whole of India, the fact emerges . 


^c that only 1: :5 per cent óf the literates can be counted as literate i in English.. 
Qo the same time the old percolation theory contained in W ood's Despatch 
„has not proved: quite valid because the knowledge acquired through - 
| - English, particularly in a-vast number of fields; has not. been assimilated : 
` inthe vocabularies of Indian Janguages. We are "faced with one of the ^ 


^... gravest dilemmas.of Indian'educátion to-day. The report of the Official 


SP "Language Commission-remarks facetiously, “if bya sudden miracle.we 

i „were all to forget our- knowledge of English, th2 different linguistic groups, 

" in the country would. become Ed unable to communicate with one 
another.”  .. e Ree c 

In the earlier part of this paper  eference was maiè to the failure of the- 

British:rulers to accept full responsibility for ‘universal compulsory primary - 

-... ‘education for the children of, India. . At the beginning. of the present , 

a century .one great. Indian statesman ‘voiceé his opinion that education. 

~~ should be the birthright of ‘every child i in. n the land, and that the State, , 
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‘since: the British Have departed and -the English language could itself — 


, In another part of the report the;Cómmissicn observe: We in India.: v 
B happen to have already a considerable mezsure of linguistic competencé um. 
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should accept full responsibility for this function. Mr. B. G. Gokhale 
made one memorable attempt to introduce compulsory primary education. 
In his capacity as a member of the Imperial Legislative Council he moved 
“That this Council recommend that a beginning should be made in 
the direction of making education free and compulsory throughout the 
country, and that a mixed committee of officials and non-officials be 
appointed at an early date to frame definite proposals." His programme 
consisted of three parts: 

1. To create a Department of Education for the whole of India, with 

a Secretary at its head. 
2. The cost of education to be shared between the Provincial and 
Central Governments. 

3. An annual statement describing the progress of education to be 

included in the budget of the Government every year. 

The Government of the day accepted the first and third proposals, but 
shelved the second. Mr. Gokhale returned to the charge the very next 
year, introducing another Bill to make better provision for the extension 
of elementary education. The non-Indian element in the Imperial Council 
voted against the measure of compulsion on the pretext that a foreign 
Government cannot afford the risk of unpopularity that compulsion may 
entail. i 
Not long after, in 1920, the British rulers of India shifted the respon- 
sibility for education squarely on to Indian shoulders. Under the 
Montague-Chelmsford Reform Act, provincial Ministries were asked to 
undertake responsibility for all educational expansion. While education 
became a State subject, finances for increased educational facilities could 
not be appropriated by the legislatures. Without financial support, 
responsibility remained ineffectual. 

During the entire period of British educational effort in India, it had 
never occurred to any Secretary of State for India, or Viceroy, or Governor 
of an Indian State, to have a general survey made of India’s needs on a 
national or even a provincial level. It is the last British Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, Sir John Sargent, to whom belongs 
the honour of having presented the first draft of a report on the educational 
needs of India on an all-India basis. In his foreword to this Report, 
entitled ‘ Post-war Educational Development in India,’ dated September 
1943, Sir John wrote: | 

I have had a search made .in the educational records, and although I 
have come across many valuable treatises on various aspects of educational 
development, I have discovered no previous attempt to show, even in 
broad outline, what a national system in the proper sense of the term 
would mean. I cannot help feeling that it is a good thing that such a 
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ae  plctare "ald: be pated” ad eichibited whatever its. effects? on. hé 
sl}. beholders:: may be. : ' No apology, at’ any rate, is néeded: Aor ptesenting it- 
"|. ''atthlisjuncture. >.. ~ 
Sir John’ Sargent in. presenting his: Réport (ios out a challenge both, 
y to the ‘people. of India and to‘the Govérnmert when he wrote: L5 
p M - [Ina country where. apathy. and ‘inertia. have. reigned: sO long. in the 
^: educational field and where poverty. has. beer. the accepted excuse for '- 
leaving undone what ought to be done; a pradizious effort will be needed”: 
or the part of those responsible; both to set things: ‘going and to face. the’ 
financial implications: which such action -will involve. -Other countries, 
. however, are ‘already on the ‘march towards the: goal. of. social: security, - 
>- and if India, continues to evadé her responsitilities. in this; respect, she 
| > “must be.content to relegate herself to a ee of permanen: inferiority ` 
ae 46 ‘in thé society of civilized nations. 2 
- ^. What Mr. “Gokhale. failed: to. put through: in: 1910 and 1913, and Sir’ E 
. John: Sargent: produced . as a comprehensive paper plan, the framers: tof. 
|^. the Indian Constitutión of 1950 have accepted both as. à ‘challenge. and . 
UV. Oan adventure in educational experiinent and rad “If the progressive | 
|. "countries of the world—the United Kingdom, tiie United States, Western 
. Europe, Russia, Japan and the néw.China, could accomplis. the task: 
; d P . of universal compulsory education, nothing should stop India from setting. 
| her goal in that. direction: ‘Among the diréctive principles of the Indian : 
" Constitution, the founding fathers of Modern India. set out that * The: - OT, 
„State shall endeavour to provide- within-a period of ten years from ‘the. - 
commericement of the Constitution free and compulsory education for al 
children until they complete. the age‘of fourteen years." | : 
vh ° 2 In the final analysis, India has been both 2 beneficiary: and a victim, TM 
| P. British direction of its educational ‘policies: The. British, Empire i in. ‘India d es 
| +’ was consolidated. inthe same period when Caarlés’ Dickens was exposing - 
. the iniquities of the:social order.in Great Britain. - There were millions 
ha 'of. poor; illiterate and disease-ridden : people'in thé Western world during FE 
(that period òf Indo-British relations when Britain was becoming strong.” 
asa political: power over. distant lands. The British-educated Indian.of = 
- even average attainments: “assimilated: many of the Western? values and. 
~ Western ethics. with“ease, but hé could not comprehend’ why his country. ~ 
was: still backward, .Most éducated Indians who learned about, Christian- ' 
ity. realized that it was not Christianity that ‘gave superiority to Western. a 
"powers. Not: manyof the ruling class;practised what Christianity preached.: 
Then they turned to Western nationalism as perhaps: the secret of European ^ i 
, superiority. The Indians did not even: have ar’ equivalent in their vocabul-. ~: 
'/" ary to the Western word *nationalism.'.. This sentiment was alien to 
z . Indians, But they. quickly. realized that fhe’ oni wayt ta a European: 
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nationalism was to build up an Indian nationalism. The British-educated 
Indian automatically became a strong nationalist. There were many 
shades of nationalism at the beginning—some willing to co-operate with 
the rulers, others eager to compromise, and still others rejecting all 
conciliation and demanding total freedom of action. ` Further inquiry 
revealed that it was not mere Western nationalism that gave superiority 
to Western nations, but Western man’s discovery of the use of the machine. 
It was because the Industria] Revolution had helped Western man to pro- 
duce much faster that he was able to dominate the Asian world. This 
Industrial Revolution has been the major factor in the Western world 
between the eras of the French and the Russian Revolutions. So a century 
of British education in India set many Indians in ardent quest of the 
industrial age. ' Produce or Perish’ is the slogan which is full of import 
to the Indian nationalist to-day. 

The early Indian students who came in select numbers to British uni- 
versities returned to India with a profound appreciation of the British 
ways of life. Many rose to high positions of responsibility in Government 
and public life. Still more became ardent nationalists and were devoted 
to the cause of India's social.and economic advancement. With the 
dawn of freedom, Indians have undertaken plans of reconstruction on a 
magnitude never attempted so far in Indian history. 

Since 1945 India has been sending thousands abroad in search of higher 
education and training. In any one academic year, we have about 10,000 
Indian student nationals in overseas countries. The bulk of them, about 
4,000, are to be found in the United Kingdom. The second largest group, 
numbering about 3,000, is in the United States. The remaining 3,000 are 
scattered in many other parts of the world, both in and outside the Com- 
monwealth countries. The largest overseas group in the principal British 
or American universities happens to be Indian. At the height of the 
British rule of India there were not more than 1,500 Indian student 
nationals in United Kingdom institutions of higher education. And 
to-day, when Britain is no longer in charge of the destinies of India, India 
has nearly trebled that number. 

At a time when all the resources of the country and its manpower are 
being mobilized for economic reconstruction at home, India cannot . 
afford to maintain such large numbers of her young people in foreign 
countries. Their educational needs have got to be met by the institutions 
at home. In course of time, only those at the very advanced levels of 
learning, in the post-graduate and post-doctoral fields, should find it 
necessary to go overseas. This does not mean, however, that travel in 
itself has no educational value. While we should continue to encourage 
young university graduates to undertake study tours abroad, it would, 
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Z enjoying 60 per cent of the world’s wealth may perhaps act as a will-o'«the- * 
. wisp. for the millions of underprivileged’ peoples. ; India’s educational: 
goals cannot be reached: by mere adherence to British mechods, to which | 
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‘in ‘course ‘of time, ‘be ecohonical for the cotntry’ to stop the vast i food f. 
undergraduates from going to technical and technolog- cal institutions - 
. In, search -of basic knowledge. India is. well on her. wav. to developing 
technology. at home. Three new All-India technological institutes: are . 
v being developed with the -co-operation of -he three: advanced countries. 
"in Europe—Russia, "West Germany. and the United Kingdom. Under: 
the Indo-American technical .co- operation schemes,. substantial - numbers - 
‘of: technicians are being exchanged between India and the United States. ” 
"The Indo-German technical ‘assistance programme is also in operation ` 


i On, similàr lines. India is thus determined to catch üp with the technolo gical. ‘ 


. age: ‘Tn their impatience: for material advancement’ dnd a aigher ‘standard. 
"of living, some-of our. young people may bé perhaps. mistaking the econo-~ 
-mic superiority of the. Atlantic nations: for ::echnological superiority. and- 
- intellectual _advancement.., The 16 per:cént óf the world’s. population 


we "have ‘been accustomed. for a long period. We have. to experiment. 


boldly” in.new ways and. techniques, not forgetting. of course the: rich- : l 
: legacy of: Indo-British collaboration of the last three centuries. ^. ^ ove 

E History has no parallel to the introduction and imposition for so long: 
WII a a period of the educational system of one country, with-a totally. different. NS 
uo ` Givilizatiori, upon. another country ‘of a. mici older civilization: : The. 3 : 
whole pattern of Indian life,and thought as undergon¢ a change asa: 
“result, of this experiment... It is: entirely a-matter’ of speculation af this:. |. 


--date..to’say how Indian education: would have’ developed’ jad it riot been’. 


influenced by British’ administration. or Britis in Ways of life: “We ‘have two-.. 
“Major ‘developments. as a ‘consequence of our having- been: ‘under the:i ine. 
- fluence-of the British —the problems ‘of illiteracy, which had been left. s 
i ‘unchecked, ‘and the problem of an enforced fc oreign language which: we 7 
| a |. can neither ‘abandon altogether, nor continue to retain ing develop i in- b 


definitely. | 
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Oxiord’s Oriental Art Treasures 
£45.000 Re-housing Appeal . 


MONG Oxford’s many treasures perhaps the least known are 
the collections of Oriental art. These collections, housed so far 
in the Indian Institute, have received recently a number of 
splendid additions. 1956 was the annus mirabilis. Sir Herbert 

Ingram presented his magnificent collection of 3,000 pieces, consisting 
of Chinese and Japanese bronzes, ceramics and lacquer, and Sir Alan 
Barlow his smaller but choice collection of Islamic pottery. Added to the 
earlier Sayce, Mallett and Farrar bequests, these make the Oxford collec- 
tion the finest in England outside those of the London musuems. But its 
proper exhibition and even its housing are still unsolved problems. It 
has far outgrown the old Indian Institute, and indeed the expansion of 
Oriental Studies in general at Oxford has made the old accommodation for 
all such studies hopelessly inadequate. Thus much of what has recently 
been given to the University is necessarily still kept in packing cases. 
Ideally such a collection should be housed and exhibited in close 
association with an Institute for Oriental Studies. Such an institute 
(with its own library, in which the scattered libraries of the different 
departments will be collected) is now being built next to the Ashmolean 
Museum. It happens that an opportunity presents itself to provide the 
ideal solution for the housing of the art collections also, if the sum 
. necessary, £45,000, can be raised. The contents of the existing Cast 
Gallery in the Ashmolean Museum, for the accommodation of which 
provision is already being made elsewhere, are due to be moved out from 
rooms on the ground floor in the very heart of the Museum in a few 
months’ time. The galleries to be vacated are lofty enough for it to be 
possible to build into them an additional mezzanine floor. To do this and 
to provide adequate exhibition cases will cost £45,000 (even if the construc- 
tion is kept as simple as possible), apart from the £15,000 which can be 
found from the University’s own resources. But this would house the 
collection worthily in a building which will be linked by a bridge at first 
floor level with the new Oriental Institute. A completely new gallery, 
even if a convenient site were available, would cost with its furnishings 
some £80,000, apart from the purchase of the site. Reconstruction is 
the right plan, and the economical plan, and we appeal confidently for 
help to those interested in and concerned about the links between the 
East and the West. 
Western views of the Near East and Far East have been transformed 
during the last 15 years as a new world of independent nations has come 
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ES being: : as or some > hundreds of. years s Western es and id und T 
. have. collected Chinese and.Indian. work. ` But what were curiosities:t6, .- us 
‘the: East India Company’s inerchants 200 years.ago are the treasured | 
i  masterpiecés. of to-day. The transformation of outlock thus extends. EE 
—- ''to art as well as to politics and embraces a range of territory extending g. 
‘from, the Eastern Mediterranean to the China: Seas. Yei the number of - ` 
. students working: on Oriental Languages is’ still tiny compared. with the. oe 
commercial demand that seems likely to dévelop, in the next 20 yeàrs;. "s 
--and.tiny also even if. we were to neglect the commercial demand entirely... 
- and-consider only'the cultural inheritance of the East. ‘That inheritance" -- 
is more ancient than ánything in Wésteri Europe and it would: be a bold- . , 
assertion that, taking things all im all,. the. quality of Western artistic | 
; achievement was demonstrably highér than that of the Cainese; .- 17s 5 
' The universities should: be’ the first to: take acccunt’ of such charges. ^ ; 
The ‘new.:Oriental. Institute, the building of. which is beng financed by `> 
` the University: Grants Committeé, will increase greatly, the possibilities ` :. 
for téaching and research. The handful of students: which comprised - 
'the department in 1920 has already grown to 154.. The Faculty of Oriental . 
: Studies inéludes- 7- professors, 2 readers, and 43 lecturers. Since Sir 
. Thomas Bodley collected Chinese books early in the seventeenth century. . - 
-. for the University library and. Archbishop. Laud endowed the Chair of . 
" Arabic there-has been an unbroken tradition of Oriental Studies at. : 
. Oxford.’ The artistic works of Greece and Rome have always been treated... ^ 
as.dn essential part’ of Classical Studies., It is for üs to see that the : . 
treasures: of the, Orient which havé been-entrüsted to’ Ozford play: their i. 
. proper part in the work of these growing departments of Oriental Studies. oe 
-These are times in which the Universities have to:depend, -as never ^. 
* before, on the vision of the great industrial; commercial. and ‘banking d 
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CU houses, and. of the. charitable. trusts. : WitKout this. material help, projects. - 





ds: Gs ofthis kind'are castles in the air.- Such help has-provided:the firm founda- ` ` ' 
i tions: already for many of. the universities" cherished plans. The fact 
that the sum involved is here—comparatively speaking—not SO. large ca 
_ may. well make. it the harder to-raise.. "We ‘are approacaing, therefore, : ue 
. firms and, institutions with interests in; Asia, because we believe this tó be 
a ‘far-reaching project, disproportionate ` in, its portance to the sum. 
involved.. - - j 
. "The appeal is launched Over ‘the’ Hits of The EU of Halifax, : 
;.; €bancellor of Oxford ` University ;. Cyril. H:nshelwood,: Fresident of the ` E 
-Royal Society; J ohn Sparrow, Warden of All Souls-and Chairman of.: 
‘thé ‘Ashmolean Museum Visitors’ Standing Committee; T. S. R. Boase, 
— Vice-Chancellor; K. T. Parker, Keeper. of the. Ashmalean Museum; 
m “and Viscount Simon, Chairman of the ee Coriimittee. $e - E 
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Polychrome enamel bowl of Minai type. Rhages. 13th century A.D. 
Sir Alan Barlow gift. 1956 


Oxford’s Oriential Art Treasures 


The above and the following four pieces have been chosen to suggest the 
range of the University's Oriental collections. It is to house and display 
works such as these that an appeal is now being made 
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Bronze Image of Gauri. South India. Possibly 14th century A.D. 
O. Couldrey Bequest. 1958 





God of War in Blanc-de-Chine, Chinese, Late Ming Dynasty—c. 1600 
Sir Herbert Ingram gift. 1956 








Painted earthenware tomb figure of a horse, Chinese T'ang Dynasty (A.D. 618—907) 
Sir Herbert Ingram gift. 1956 






Large stone sculpture of Nandin, Siva’s Bull 
Southern India. 16-18th centuries 
Indian Institute Collection 
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The Indonesian Government’s Role in 
Economie Development 


By the GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF INDONESIA 


ENERALLY speaking, Indonesia’s economic development has in- 

advertently gone the way of individual enterprise and has followed 

individual lines of thought. The liquidation of the colonial 

economy has been interpreted as a replacement of Dutch entre- 
preneurs by their Indonesian counterparts. The fact has been overlooked 
that the Indonesian people are poor and lack experience. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether national development can cope with a great many 
obstacles if it is entrusted to individual enterprise which lacks capital and 
skill. In actual practice, entrepreneurs in need of capital take the view 
that the Government is in duty bound to provide them with their require- 
ments. This occurred in the past and the oddness of this attitude should 
be realized, since Government money is public money, which, if utilized, 
should benefit the whole public and not the individual. Supplying 
capital to individual entrepreneurs implies that any loss will come to 
the charge of the public as a whole, while any profit will be to the advan- 
tage of the entrepreneur concerned. Such a policy—which, I reiterate, 
has generally not been pursued intentionally—actually leads to the 
growth of a national capitalist group, which does not come into being 
through its own efforts and through carrying its own risks, but thanks 
to Government aid. | 

I doubt whether our revolution had as an object the creation of a group 

of individual entrepreneurs living on the money of the people—the 
creation of a small, though national, group growing prosperous by the 
sweat of people. I also doubt whether the system of bringing our country 
to development through individual energy and effort is in keeping with 
our condition. It has become clear that the individual is weak in Indonesia 
and he needs the support of the Government, while the Government has 
to bear the losses and does not share in the advantages reaped. It is 
obvious that Government support 1s indispensable in present conditions. 
This, however, poses the question why, if this is actually the case, the 
Government itself should not undertake national development. Of course, 
there are risks. But then, Government support to private enterprises 
does not eliminate such risks, while any profits will fully come to the 
benefit of the Government—that is, to the benefit of the public in 
general and not to the benefit of a small group—if the Government 
engages in such enterprises for its own acccount. This will bring 
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thé -‘Govesnmbnt-daplemehted vok of: development: closer to. ‘the. 


x el CN ~ fifth “principle - of Pantja^ ‘Sila, the ideology - of?! our ‘State. ' Further-: 


more, I think “it: more in ‘line: With tlie conditions in our 'State if . 
thé work of development is implemented by the Government. The-skill : 
"our people lack-due to centüry-long colonial domination, can' more easily © 
be: acquired. by the Government than by individual entrepreneürs since. 
the necessary foreign experts prefer Government guarániees to the guar- 
_ antees of a private enterpreneur.. Thus, - -he Government .is in, a better, 
" position to -overcoime- the. Shortages of capital and. skills. For this reason | 
I firmly believe that the Government must play the. leering rôle in the.‘ 


. work of. national development. 


Besides, conditions abroad hae developed d ‘such 2 a maaner ‘that private | 
enterprise in the sense of the 19th. centuzy liberal. capitalist philosophy. > 
has practically disappeared: „The ‘economy. in socialist“cunitries’ is obvi-. _ 


. ously in the hands: of. the, Governmeiit, "wkile private »ntrepreneurs dm 
Western countries'have associated into: large units, such as the Paropean © 


' Goal-and Steel Community, the gigantic eriterprises in the United States, ' 
etc. In this connexion it should’ be remembered that 23 an outcome of - 
..the éxperience gained in-the European Coal and Steel Community, Six 


- Western European countries. have agreed ta set up a Common: Market... ; 


This implies that: trade between, thosé:sx couniries (Thé Netherlands, . 


. Belgium, Luxembourg, West . Germany, "France, : and Italy) will be ^ 


conducted on à free basis, uühampered ‘by import duties: and . -similar. 


obstacles. All this. will be accomplished -i in.11-to 15 years.: It'is. "only; T 


matter"of.great regret.that this effort to 'atiain a large- marketing area 
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than the national market has, been. ‘used to establish a common import a 


- tariff against non-member countries. Import duties ata rate of 30 per cent 
will be imposed on agricultural products | such as-tobaczó—a discrimina- ` 
"tion strongly. tọ the. disadvantage. of. nor.-member . -countties such. as - 
Indonesia; if compared ' with. the member countries pr with countries . 
having special relations with the commion market: - Italian. or: Congo: - 
tobacco, for instarice,: will freely enter. the | Commea’ Market, : While : 
Indonesia will have to pay’ 30 per. cent import; duty. This high. rate of. 
duty ‘is a striking form of protection; which runs counter to the basic’ 
objects of the G.A.T.T. . It also counters the trend to increase world trade 
- by removing various obstacles. ‘A common. tariff of import duties i$:a | 
less desirable result of the idea of association which is steadily gaining : 
ground. Indonesia and the other countries that stand to be harmed by 
this measure must make associated efforts. to“ remcve\ the obstacles ~ 
created by the European’ Common "Market countries. - Md 


^ 


This is one more reason why it would seem. inexpedient. to: me if. 


/" Indonesia, as yet. weak, should counter Ane formidable foreign, economic. 0 
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units—in the West as well as in the East—by insignificant units based in 
individual enterprise still lacking strength due to inadequate capital, 
skill, and experience. 

If Indonesia aims at rapid and sound development, it must supersede 
the small units which so far have been the vehicles of economic develop- 
ment. 

I do not mean that all economic activity in Indonesia should be in the 
hands of the Government. But, it is my strong belief that the Government 
must play the leading róle in national upbuilding, while private enterprise 
should only be carried on if those small units are run on co-operative 
lines, or combined into large-scale associations. 

As a matter of fact, the economic philosophy just set forth 1s supported 
by a principle that has been alive in our society for centuries and forms 
part of the Indonesian national identity. I refer to the principle of 
“ gotong rojong " (mutual help). Any weakness has always been over- 
come in Indonesia by combining potentials under the “ gotong rojong " 
principle. Our sovereign national Government has been the most out- 
standing achievement of the “ gotong rojong” system of our people. 
This very same “ gotong rojong " can be applied in such a manner that 
minuscule units of private enterprise work with greater efficiency, thus 
counterbalancing the large-scale foreign units. As the training of private 
entrepreneurs generally takes time, the Government would do well to 
take the lead in the present state of emergency. 

If the above conclusions should be made the basis for the solution of 
the export problem after the return of the Regions into the Unitary 
State, I would suggest that export centres be established in each region, 
in co-operation with the Central Government. Such centres, jointly 
" owned. by the Central Government and the Regions concerned, would 
collect agricultural products for export. Further, the export centres must 
find export channels abroad. I hold the view that the centres would be 
in a better position to find such channels than individual exporters. 
Such centres can also be used for import purposes. 


Extract from the “ General Review" in the Report of the Bank of Indonesia for 1957-58. 
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Thé Ford Foundation Plan 
in Burma. 
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development in Burma i in 1953. Under a. Working: agreement with. 
. the ‘Government of the Union. of. Burma, the. Foundation: has 
<-> assisted development projects planned and initiated by:Burmese : 
“ organizations... This assistance: has: had a'singlé. purpose:  to- enhance , 
,"Burma's own: abilities for developing her human and material Tesources. 

Generally, the: Foundation, has helped development: projects by provid- ` 





actively i in the Burmese organizations they serve. Those-in universities . 


in vocational schools: have worked with students i in the-shops and in'the : 


fields, and have helped build and install training facilities. - Advisers: t 
serving: with government agencies have worked closely with Burmese ``: 
counterparts ‘and “have. ‘frequently conducted training oom for. 


Burmese staff members. . 


. By September 30, 1958, the Foundation had given: six million dollars’ | 


`- ing teams of teachers or advisers to work with Burmese organizations for. | 
"several years. It also has. furnished fellowships for Burmese to obtain: ae 
- ` additional training abroad, and, in thè case, of schools and universities, ` 
, has supplied books and teaching materials. : 
. While a Foundation representative has supervised. tie’ ‘Foundation’s a 
* participation, most of its assistance has been administered. by American’ , 
universities and: other educational and professional institutions. The ©’ 
"services of: these ` institutions have been financed by Fcundatioüi grants Ta 
'-to the. Burmese: organizations responsible for individual development: M 
' projects. , a 
. Teachers and advisers supported by the: ‘Foundation: hie participated 5 


tó-. Burmese-. schools, universities, ‘government ` agencies, ‘and private j 
organizations. These: funds assisted twenty-nine projects in five main’ 


fields of activity: agricultural and rural, developmént, industrial ánd' E 
busitiess development, education and vocational treiming, public adminis- E 
tration, and economic and social research.: 


. you 


AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT ine 


yore ya me 


l - The State. Agricultural jest at pur. has id assistance. = 
" from the Foundation since.its reopening by the Burmese government. in 


1954. The Institute; i d by. the American ea Mission, was- 


~ 


- 


HE Ford F oUndatom began. dde éducedonal id. ‘economic C 


- 
E 


“and schools Have usually carried full teaching schedules, aided in curricu-.: fe 
lum development, and counselled faculty: members and students. ‘Teachers m 
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re-established as a government training centre for agricultural teachers 
and extension workers. The Institute now conducts a two-year post-high- 
school course for about 125 students. 

Five American agricultural specialists supported by the Foundation 
have been teaching at the Institute. Burmese faculty members and others 
associated with the work of the Institute have been enabled to make 
observation tours and undertake academic study in other countries of 
Asia and in the United States. The Institute has been supplied with books, 
farm machinery, laboratory equipment, and training buildings. The 
current Foundation grant will continue aid to the Institute until mid- 
1959, 

Thirty-one Burmese have taken part in the International Farm Youth 
Exchange, a programme conducted by the National 4-H Club Foundation 
of the United States to improve agricultural practices and broaden 
international understanding. The Burmese youths have spent eight months 
in the United States, living with farm families and participating in rural 
youth organizations. The Ford Foundation has also enabled four 
American farm youths to live in Burma. This exchange programme was 
begun in Burma in 1955. 

A Ford Foundation grant to the Harcourt-Butler Institute Laboratory 
has provided research equipment and fellowships for staff members to 
receive advanced training abroad. The Harcourt-Butler Institute Labora- 
tory 1s the principal agency in Burma conducting research on human 
nutrition. 

In 1954, the Ford Fommdanon granted funds to the Mass Education 
Council for equipment and production of reading and audio- visual 
materials for rural community-development work. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


Fourteen senior representatives from Burmese government agencies, 
private organizations, and the University of Rangoon have received 
fellowships to attend the Advanced Management Programme in the 
Far East. This annual seminar is conducted in the Philippines by faculty 
members from the Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration and is attended by managers and administrators from 
many Asian countries. The first Burmese fellowships were granted by the 
Foundation in 1956, when the Advanced Management Programme was 
organized. 

The Stanford Research Institute in California has been advising the 
Burmese government on stimulating the development of small private 
industries. A Foundation grant in December, 1957, provided the Ministry 
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t EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL: TR: à INING EN AS 
The Ford. Fousdution iad its fitst apt in ‘Barina to bel devélog © 
/ the International Institute-of Advanced Buddhistic Studies ^a Bovernment- - : 
Mu 'supported centré for research and. study in Buddhism ‘and ‘other, major 
religions. The grant-has been used fot books.and manuscripts, -overseas~” 
< "training fellowships for two Burmese librarians, fellowships for research .. 
x scholars, and architects’ servicés’for.a new library buildinz. In addition;. 
a a -visiting professor. of philosophy . from: Grinnell College in Iova. I. 
: -< serving with the Institute for one and one-half years. ^ - H 
. To expand: facilities for technical training, major. assis-ance ia bon. 
__. given ‘the Goyernment Technical: Institute at Insein, wh.ch gives three... ^ 
"7f. years of post-high-school training to 550:students, anc the Rangoon, ` 
"Technical High School, which, conducts a two-year course for more than 
` 400, : American vocational instructors have bzen assisting both qua 
In addition, Burmese instructors have been trained i in the United States, ; 
z and both schools have.received training equipment : and bocks. Assistance. . 
to the Government Technical Institute began in 1954 and, under the . 
Tora - Current, grant; will. continue until late 1959: „Assistance té: the Technical. Ai he 
ate High School began i iri 1956. and will continue until 1960. ` rien 
toe, Another ‘yotational-training specialist | has. been: advisin3. the Director . e 
| of "Technical “Education, who is’ responsitle- for the emire . system. of% = 
hs vocational technical schools. The adviser’s services: were . provided. for.: 
AS d approximately two years by a. grant made early in 1958: - Res T T. 
^^.» - The “William Hood: Dunwoody: Industrial Trstitute. 1 ir “Minneapolis E m 
ue “ehas been administering thesé three projects... | n «EU. 
The Cornmerce : Department. of. the ‘University of Rengoon - ‘began’ 
developing its programme of instruction in business administration and. . 
management in 1954 with assistance from the Ford Foundation;; Courses. | _ 
' have beer conducted both for undergraduate. students and adults. "Three Aet 
visiting professors have been serving with the Commerce. Department, .. 
and several Burmese members of the factlty have’ been studying for- ` 
.-€ advanced degrees i in the United States. The Department has also received 3 
. ; . funds for research and-for books and.equipmiéni, Thé Unive 3rsity of Utah. « 
Mo ue this project in 1356 and will continue -0 “do: so until: | 
; 1960.. / ua ES 
‘The science départments of the University cf Mandalay’ ia Je dert eno E 
: a.four-year developmental effort with the aid of a Foundaticn grant made ;. 
im fune 1958. Three nans. professors from. the Univers ty of Florida 
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have been assigned to the geology, botany, and physics departments for 
three years to help develop science curricula as well as to teach. Per- 
manent members of the University of Mandalay faculty are receiving 
foreign-study fellowships, and the science departments are receiving 
books, laboratory equipment, and other teaching aids. 

The Burma Translation Society, the nation's largest publishing organiza- 
tion, has been extending its publishing activities with assistance from the 
Foundation through a grant to the Institute of International Education. 
The Society is Burma's principal publisher of textbooks. It also produces 
and distributes other Burmese-language publications, ranging from a 
Burmese encyclopedia to a monthly magazine. The Foundation’s grant, 
made early in 1957, provided the services of a team of American specialists 
in publishing, marketing, art and layout design, and research. Members 
of the Society staff have been receiving training in other Asian countries 
and in.the United States. The Society also has purchased additional 
printing equipment with grant funds. 

A Foundation grant approved in‘1958 provides foreign-study fellow- 
ships in educational administration for young career officers of the 
Burmese Ministry of Education. The first fellowship recipient entered 
Columbia University in the United States in September, 1958. The 
Institute of International Education administers these fellowships. 

In January, 1958, a Foundation specialist in agricultural education 
began two years' service with the Inspector of Schools for Vocational 
and Technical Education in the Ministry of Education. This adviser is 
helping to develop curricula for agricultural instruction in Burmese high 
schools and middle schools. In addition, the Ministry has received funds 
for training equipment for agricultural courses. 

A specialist was provided in audio-visual education to the Ministry of 
Education for a two-year period that ended in 1956. An audio-visual 
mobile unit was also supplied. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


A consultant from the Public Administration Service, a research 
organization in Chicago, has been advising the Burmese government ori 
the organization and functions of local-government units. The consultant 
has helped draft a charter for Burma’s major municipalities and has ad- 
vised the Ministry of Democratization and the Public Administration 
Department on this and other problems of public administration. A 
. Foundation grant in July, 1955, was supplemented to continue the con- 
 sultant's services until early 1959. 

Four Public Administration Service advisers have been helping Burmese 
government agencies institute improved accounting systems to facilitate 
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‘designed for government | boards and: corporations engaged in commercial: 
and industrial activities. ^ The. initial grant for this project was made:ini- 
.1956; ‘and an additional ‘sum’ was. provided. to continue the advisory ^ 
- services until -1959. - Eight accounts officers from government agencies- : 
have been undergoing training in the United States.as part of this project. *- 

The Institute of Public Administration and. Management, organized: 
by the Burmese government te provide i in-service training for-civil servants, : 
“received a Ford Foundation grant in December, ; 1956; for assistance: in. 
- establishing a public-adminisération library. ” T he: grant. provided. books : 
-and library equipment, oversea$.training for two. librarians; and the. 


-services ofa visiting librarian from the Unized States for two years. The 


; library} is now largely equipped and ‘operating. 
OA. second grant was made. ih September, 1988, . to Sdn fellowships ' 
E government officers to receive further tréinng ir the United Eum 


" and the United. States: The fellowships are divided between-middle-level ` 


- civil servants, who will study for postgraduate degrees; and.senior govern- ' 


, ment administrators, who will attend ‘shorter advanced. courses: This , 
“second ‘grant. ‘also .provides,‘an adviser for tke. Institute's training pro- . 
gramme | jn Burma for two years.’ ‘Both-F ounda-ion: grants for the Institute ; 
of Public Administration and Management a are being administered by thé" 

' Public Administration Service. : 


: In: September, . 1958, five. Buas ‘govermmedt’ ecóxtomtists - ‘began 


“advanced study in the United States i in económic-development. planning.’ : 
` These were the- first: officers" ‘selected for’ overseas-training fellowships: 


| under a recent Foiindation. gtant tothe Minist-y- of-National Planning. 


in mangoon from: 1954 to 1956 unan. Foundation auspices: "E a 
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‘A management: Consultant served. ‘with the Electricity . Supply Board 
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“ECONOMIC AND: “SOCIAL RESEARCH 


| Thé Faculty of Social Sciences of the University of Rangoon: TETUR 
ia grant in’ ‘August, 1958, for- aid in. establish-ng a new library for the- 
several departments. of the Facùlty: A prima-y objective. of the: library `. 
“is to-facilitate research and improved. teaching: smeéthcds: -Under.the grant; ` 
the American: Library Association. is pro viding ` 9,000.: books, library” 


equipment, and -three foreign-study fellowships in library science. a 
. Visiting librarian from Antioch College in Occ | is advising the ee 
-of Social Sciences for two years. 2 j | 
The: University of Rangoon Economics. Research Centre T a B 


a Foundation grant in 1955 for’ general: support. for its activities. , The... 


j | Centre, affiliatéd with the Faculty of Social Sciences at the University. of | 
; Rangoon, conducts research i An: the. structure: of the Burmese economy. 
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The Foundation has made two grants, in 1956 and 1958, to the Burma 
Historical Commission for research and scholarly publications on the 
history of Burma. The grants have been financing research, study tours, 
and purchases of books, manuscripts, and equipment. The Burma Histor- 
ical Commission is a governmental body. 

The privately organized Burma Law Institute was granted funds in 
1958 for a secretariat and library and for research in Burmese law. The 
Ford Foundation has also been providing the services of a visiting 
American legal scholar to help initiate the research and related activities 
of the Institute. 
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The History of the Theatre 
in Turkey 


RMY Entertainers and Players of the Guilds were probably some 
of the earlier formations of the Turkish theatre in Turkey. These 
were performing'as early as the Seljuk invasion of Asia Minor 
in 1071 (five years after the Norman conquest of Britain). A 

description of a Turkish comedy of the time is found in *Alexiad " the 
book written by princess Anna Comnena (1083-1145) of the Byzantine 
Empire in the eleventh century. 

In the Ottoman period every military unit had its group of actors to 
entertain the soldiers during long campaigns in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
A band of the best actors was attached to the Sultan’s retinue, and accom- 
panied him on his campaigns. The generals, aristocrats, grandees and 
dignitaries, who followed the traditions of the court organized performan- 
ances of family feast days, and many native aristocratic families of the 
Turkish provinces in Europe who followed the example of their conquerers 
also organized theatrical performances. Step by step this theatre was 
popularized until it reached the lowest class of society and became a 
source of entertainment for all. 

Guilds bad their own actors who performed plays on the day of their 
patron saints. There were also professional companies hired by those who 
were not rich enough to keep entertainers. 

During Imperial feasts and festivals all the army and navy entertainers 
and players of the guilds and professionals joined the programme; and 
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; thse festivals lasted for weeks. ae sometime: 2s ide iontlis.' f Now written:. 
text: "was ‘used in those improvised plays. where puns, quibbles and allusions 
to some current or.past event played the’ greacest part. «^. 
o4 phe. festival of- 1530, in the days of Suleyman the Maghificeni, uui ihe, | 
US pageaiits of 1580" were illustrated. by -many' of” the: court artists of the 5 E 
e -> sixteenth century: and described: by. Turkish end. foreign . authors. ‘ The =: 
; festivals which lasted for. six weeks. after the campaigns of Bahgdat-and : 
. ct Revan in the sevefiteenth ceritury- were full of novelties for the péople’ of -y 
E 1 Istaribül. . -Hundreds ‘of illustrations by. Abdiilcelil Levai; who was the . * 
;.^ l Imperial artist/at the court ‘of Ahmet In inay :give an idea: about the: 
.;élaboráte. work ‘ofthe army and navy- entertainers anc p of e B Yes 
> guilds who took part in the Féstival of 1716: THER E d P 
Although, nothing as. subject matter has cche to us fron: those i improvis- un 
‘ed plays; we can-be-sure that they were ‘genuine products of thé créative, -` 
-nind `of the; playmaker-producet. Théophi'é; Gautier's baautiful: descrip:.. 
| tion-of one of those; plays he saw in the middle of the ninétéenth centuryis.: |. 
brilliant evidénce'of that. So,-tlie Turkish.tneztre until the second half of - 
the nineteenth century was. entirely. à, theatre of improvisors. . 
' As early as the beginning 2 of the nineteenth century, rela companies: 
4 ‘from Eurepe visited Turkey and gave performances į in French or kalian un 
A full translation of synopsis. of the play or Opera was distributed. before. 
= ` 'fhe-perfórmànce. It was towards the middle of the century that the idea `. 
DEZ producing. those plays in Turkish; using: taese translated-versions came ; v, 
jos ande they- were. performed i in the two playbouses-that had.been built för,- 
aans the: visiting troups from Western. Europe. Original plays: and. operas had, 
^' become so popular that Mascagni’ s famous | Cpera *' Cavalletia Rusticana’” 
was seen in Istanbul before it Was known to Paris andso alsc Beaumarchais’: 
< play: Barber of Seville " which was perform=d‘i in 1845.5) 0. -— = 2 
„sa „Sultan „Abdülmecit, the-Ally of Queen "Victoria's Britün during de i 
POE Crimean | war against Russia, was;a great „parton of aris and used to` 
"d : frequent these performances. - "The Emperor: S arrival: with: all. his court, 
^' wasalways in great procession: and full of ceremonies; wherever he went to! ~, 
— the theatre, people gathered, around-and bards of musicians.played’ their Pe 
‘music all along the^ way... . He became so fond of these operas and plays; 
ofthe visiting companies of. ‘Western Europe: that: he-had a theatte built. 
.. nmear,his palace at Dolmabahge and’ ‘the members of the Tmperial Orchestra,» 
E used, to-play their music. 7. : 7 
"The idea of performing plays-in thé Turkish lánguage led’ tliese people...” | 
da to ‘build a new theatre, and “ Sàrk-Tiyatrosu " or the "Theatre of the“ - 
^. Orient.run by a group of young Turkish: poets. came into being. The first". - 
ce play performed was produced: by: an: Italian. producer called Senior Asti. os » 
icu This: theatre, became. the cradle of: T urkish i Pla poenae. ‘Several plays’, 
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by Molière, Hugo, Shakespeare and Racine, were translated into Turkish 
and played in conjunction with the works of young Turkish playwrights. 

“A Poet’s Marriage ” by Sinasi was the first play written and published 
in Turkish (1860). Sinasi was a great leader and pioneer in every.form of 
culture, though he never claimed to be the best in any of them. 

The young poets who were running the theatre were members of a 
political group known as the Young Ottomans. Playwriting in contem- 
porary European style seemed to be useful in reflecting their liberal ideas. 
in the traditional criticizing spirit of the old Turkish players. Namik 
Kemal, the famous poet with patriotic ideas and several others wrote 
some scores of plays which were overestimated by the audience, though 
they were out of proportion and poor in technique. Ali Haydar, Ekrem 
Recaizade, Rifat Manastirh, Hasan Bedreddin, Semsettin Sami, Ahmet 
Mithat and Abdülhak Hamit were the outstanding playwrights of the 1860- 
1880 period. The opening of “ Vatan " was met with such enthusiasm 
that the audience rushed into the streets shouting “ Long live Namik 
Kemal,” as a result of which the poet and some of the members of the 
Young Ottomans group were arrested and banished. In the year 1882 
the theatre of the Young Ottomans was closed by order of Abdülhamit 11 
and playwrights had to wait for the second Constitution which came into 
force in 1908 when both playwrights and young actors rushed to the stage 
to try their chances. 

There were some young amateurs, in the early years of the Second 
Constitution, who were ready to give regular performances; and the 
people of Istanbul were so eager to see a good production in Turkish, 
that André Antoine, the famous leader of “ Théâtre Libre " of France was 
invited to Istanbul. A School of Drama was opened to train young 
actors. Unfortunately the First World War interrupted these activities, 
and Antoine had to leave the country. In the year 1915, the theatre was 
opened for the second time and has been the leading theatre of Istanbul 
ever since. The Municipal Theatre of Istanbul is now giving regular 
performances in three playhouses. Many of the classical and contemporary 
plays of the world as well as works of Turkish playwrights have been 
performed there. Behzat Butak, Muhsin Ertugrul, Galip Arcan Bedia 
Muvahhit and Saziye Morah are some of the principal actors and actresses 
who have worked for nearly forty years at the Istanbul Theatre. The 
late Hazim Kórmükgü and Neyyire Neyyir still live in the memory of 
their audience. | 

In the olden days, women's parts were always played by men. Acting 
was not considered decent for women. Until the early 20's women's parts 
were played by non-Turkish actresses, though there were one or two 
Turkish ladies who played under non-Turkish names. It was in the year 
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pe "igi $, divi: year "béfóre Fe oda 3t the Turkisk. ‘Republic: hae 

^ Turkish actresses. appeared: on the stage. (258 years after the first: English ^ 

p áctréss appeared as: -Desdamona)., :Bedia Muvahhit, who ig still the: leading. ` 
 Jady ofi our Stage made her debüt.in 1923,13 Atatiirk’s presence. meii e m am 

. In the year, 1936 there Weré about 500 amateur. clubs i in “Turkey, Aukara i Ü 2 

a us zs People’ s: House ‘being the largest and most;active: of, them: all. “School” 

. A teachers, musicians, housewives: and: people: fron all walks 'of life took ^ 
parts: in: these plays: . A5 a result of these .activities the National’ Cone ,: : 
: servátoire, of. Ankara was founded.: Students: of drama and: opera depart : 
-iments were’ ‘trained by- noted German; “Austrian; “Italian; Hungarian, and: 
Turkish. Professors, under. Karl Ebert: who. is. well: known 2 sor his Festival. . 
of Britain and. Glyndebourne productions: ard his remarkable work:àt; y 
-the University of Southern California; Ebert and‘his Turkish Colleague : 
: worked: together: for twelve years‘to ‘bring the Conservatoire to its present^ 
. Jevel.. The National Conseryatoire of Anka*a is the first, and: only: institu: - 
. tion: of: its kind, where young men and women between. 16-22 are. trained” 
for five years. ' Graduates: go directly: to the National Theatre of Ankàra 

a as soon as they receive their degrees... NL Fee 

ts. he. "Ministry of. Education did its best: =o ne Pere all: "thé ‘world: 

pu. classics iranslated- within SiX years, The outstinding modzrn plays. have. £ i > 

s - also. ibeeri translated... The average playgoér.i is now well acquainted with). 

classical plays. from Sophocles to Ibsen and modern plays: from. Ibsen. to. | 


-- 


` Arthyr Miller, Shakespeare | has always beeri-a great. favourite. ' c ae 
~ "The: graduates. of. the National’ ‘Conservatoire of Ankara’ play i in nee m 

, Playhouses of the National Theatre of Ankara where regula? performances, ` 

are given throughout the. theatrical: séason.; ‘The. National Theatre which ^. 
opened jn 1948 is.thé leading: ‘theatre of Turkey. with: fifty: well-trained... 

_ actors: and, actressés: The general director o the National Theatre, ds. 
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AM cw. The Paintings of Avinash’ Chandra " E 
us ‘exhibition of. paintings ‘bi: EUIS Chendia, the. talented. Trdias- 

"artist; i ‘sponsored by: the ‘Royal. India‘ ‘Pakistan and Ceylon. Society,- wás": 

-rheld ‘in. the. Belfast. Museum’. and Art -Gallery. The. exhibition" was: 

opened by. tlie Right . Hon:.W. "M. M.. -May, .Minister.ot Education- in- 

2 . the Government of. ‘Northern: Ireland. . -The artist, the fist Indian” to. 

^ 5 hold a .one«man.shów in Northern Ireland, Was. later. invited: to` exhibit: M 


ke Tus 


. his paintings: of Belfast at. the ‘Queen’ S University Club. P p NAP a 





Iranians and Moral Re-Armament 


IXTY Iranians attended the Easter Assembly for the Moral 
Re-Armament of the Nations at Caux, Switzerland. Fifteen 
of them are senior men who have held high offices in Government 
and Civil Service, in Parliament and the Army, in University 
and Commerce. Forty-five are students from the universities of the 
Sorbonne, Cambridge, Bonn, Stuttgart, Munich, Geneva, and Lausanne. 

Mr. Majid Movaghar, four times Member of the. Iranian Parliament, 
publicist and archaeologist, chairman of the meeting, read the following 
message from the Shah: 

* For very many years We have followed with close attention the devoted 
and unselfish work of Moral Re-Armament which aims to implant unity, 
security and brotherhood in the world. | 

“In undertaking this magnificent task, Moral Re-Armament has 
accepted a great challenge for, if preaching is easy, it is far harder to 
carry conviction. Moral Re-Armament has, however, succeeded in this 
and has evoked a deep response throughout the world. 

“ We live in an age in which ideas play a decisive part, and our greatest 
need 1s a new ideology, superior to all others, an ideology close to God 
Who, as Frank Buchman tells us, is the answer to the modern confusion 
that dogs us. 

“ We have great pleasure in giving Frank Buchman and all of you here 
the assurance of Our heartfelt support and of Our profound regard for 
this great human and moral force. 

“ May God bless all those who work for His glory and for unity among 
all men." l 

The Minister of Court, H.E. Hussein Ala also cabled his “ own warm 
personal thanks and regards to all those working for the moral Re- 
Armament of the world.” 

The Ambassador in London, H.E. Hussein Ghods-Nakha'i cabled, 
“You know my good wishes for the success of your constructive and 
high moral venture are always with you." Similar messages were read 
from the Ambassadors in Holland and Switzerland, H.E. Ali Motamedy 
and H.E. Hurmuz Gharib. 

The Administrator General of the Education Ministry, Mr. M. A 
Mani, who is also head of the Ministry's information department said, 
“ My Ministry under the leadership of the Minister Dr. Mehran and his 
deputy Dr. Yazdanfar are determined to help the rising generation in 
Iran become a.force, through Moral Re-Armament, for the peaceful 
social reconstruction of our country and to " lift it out of the present 
illiteracy, poverty and division. We have a great instrument which we 
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oe ‘wish 16/3 use "to: m ry sicladíng n many, ioith camps i he Caspian”. = 
LP t “provinces, Our first task is to begin: with tke teaching staff—ourselvest,”? > > 
i N D " His colleague, Mr: Diba,. Inspector’ of Schcols. for the. Ministry. added: 
‘that the “Minister: of-Court, the.Mifister of: Education, ‘and President of, 
Jr e of the Chamber, of Commerce had it-recent' meetings decided to. set aside’ E 2 
ee a large - hall . for. ‘regular Moral” Re-Armament ` training: sessions: ` 
~and to. print MR. AL literature and Informatión Services’ for aation-wide | 
- distribution: UL RN -0 54 pL quo uel - eee: 
* Spéakinig. for the University-m men, a Sorbonne Student 2. x: ny am. one: e 
E the: 12,000 Iranian. students at this moment. abroad ir. America. and 
[i o3? in search of a purpose in-life,.a ‘better, a personaland_. national- 
k 5 “destiny. Forty -five of us have come here in their. quest; many like Aden d 
aC have: made: à thorough study of Marxismi., . I- left me with a. ‘profound: ` 
`: pessimism.’ "He had come to:Caux with “a dozen problems’ all seemingly... 
_- impossible of $ ólution." -One by one hé had been enabled here to take 
. the moral decisions needed to find the road cf. the answers andto dedicate l 
-himself with the youth to build à new Iran... ;^ | 2 V erc ie 
~” Other.speakers included Mr. AL Reza: Sagkefi, buddy Minister oÉ. 
, Commeice, Col.: M. zNamvar;. and. LANE Abo'l: tal Haveghi, thrée’. 2b 
z . timés MP.) up TM | 1 n 
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elaborates the same theme on similar lines, but with particular 
reference to Bukhara. 

Each account, while containing much of historical interest, is marred, 
for the Western reader at least, by a constantly intruding search for 
motivation, and by a simplification of interpretive analysis which fre- 
quently reduces an otherwise spirited description to a somewhat plausible 
piece of invective. 

As both Kuliyev’s and Babakhodzhayev’s books were published before 
Krushchev’s speech before the xxth Congress had been made, the tendency, 
common to most Soviet political and historical writing up to that time, 
to attribute omniscience and unqualified wisdom and foresight to Stalin, 
is a marked feature of all these works. Iskandarov, whose article, published 
a year earlier than Babakhodzhayev’s more detailed but somewhat 
repetitive account, and two years before Kuliyev's book, is less temperate 
in tone, but while denying all virtue to antagonists, real or conjectural, 
he makes admission of tactical errors on the part of local leadership during 
the early revolutionary period, attributing these to lack of experience and 
to the difficulties encountered by these leaders in dealing with resistance 
and organized revolt, instigated by British intrigue and’ pan-Turanian 
agitation. : 

Kuliyev, in the light of recent Soviet reassessment of Tsarist colonization 
policies, emphasizes the difference between Tsarist and Soviet policies 
in Central Asia, stressing the imperialist character of Tsarist rule, the 
exploitation of local resources in the interests of capitalist industry, and 
the indifference displayed towards the interests and well-being of the 
native population. At the same time, he regards Russian expansion into 
the area as “ inevitable " and considers that, despite the indifference and 
neglect shown by the Tsarist administration towards the local population, 
the latter benefited “ objectively " from contact with Russian settlers 
and the impact of a superior civilization. In developing this familiar theme, 
Kuliyev writes with approval of the development of Russian economic 
expansion in the region, the construction of railways, and the penetration 
of Russian cultural influence during the last decades of the ninenteeth and 
the early part of the present century.: 

In contrast, however, with the purely incidental benefits derived from 
Tsarist occupation and exploitation, Kuliyev, with a wealth of statistical 
quotation, expounds the more positive economic and.social gains realized 
under Soviét administration, the development of natural resources for 
the benefit of the population as a whole, and, above all, the growth of 
mutual understanding and good-will which he claims has been engendered 
by the “ brotherly " attitude of the Russian settler, administrator and 
worker towards the native population.? 
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Je pes S ^; ; native, “population: a.dégreé of gratitude towa-ds their Russian: jménitors,. 
enn “andan appreciation of Soviet, Russian, attitudes that hardy. accords wit ^ 
i d i 7. his own, and other. Soviet writers’ ‘accounts cf the-protracted :Basmachi „ 
' révolt; and the stubborn resistance of Kazakh. and Turkme tè the almost. ` 
e exclusively” Russian Soviet: regime. ‘in the' -zarly days: of the Turkestan - S 
"Soviet: Republic. . Both Kuliyev. and Iskandazov extol this ‘acclamatory. - 
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d 1919. : Me dies DUE i: ! 
g “The story of tlie large-scale révólt of. thè Kazakh ‘and Kirziz. popilalión". 
Vane. the ‘Tashkent’ Soviet, which. followed. the Kokard: incident ` in. 

DM .. Februàry;: 1918 is presented. by: each: writer n. zonsiderabk- detail, but 3 48," 
1: à " i. "'treated*'as.a rising by misguided and misled nomads ani” “expropriated . : 
> landowners, petty bourgeois, ‘ulema and ' “intelligentsia ^. who, had. been: i : 
 subjécted. to pan-Turanian. and pan-Islamic. ‘propaganda, end. who ‘were:: 
E 3 7 supported by ' “international imperialists;” above alk by the British’ ‘govern: ji i 3 
z mént. : Kuliyev’ S. account of the crushing: Of, thé. Kokanc, autonomists: * 
5 “asserts ithat. the Kokand Muslim leaders aimed at Overtürr-ng the Soviet 
, HE n S State’ anid: that the. punitive: action: undertaker. by. the- Token Soviet. 
E * = was. therefore justified. on grounds. of internal security.” ia -referring: to 
l ©- tesistánce | to the Tashkent Soviet regime, Kuliyev. states: : foe 

=- “The victory of the proletarian . revolution: ‘ic ‘Turkestan provoked tlie. 

furious, attack of the exploiting class. ‘All the forces of the; rational | bour-... 
fun  geoisie;. - Russian and native, thè Müslim. 'elergy; ex-offictels,. and - other $ 
E E. = "White: ‘Guard :elements. `. inspired. and'controlled by international: ‘ 
i; “imperialism, and above all; by Britain, opened. the ‘attack zgainst. Soviet’ a us 
its ‘Turkestan: : ~The? “Kokand Aùtonomists -sought to. overturn: ‘the de 
E _-Tashkent. Soviet. ; and received active; assistance from - Ruzzian counter= UY 
: "E »revolutionariés; the most active assistance Was »rovided bz ‘international’ 
imperialism, above? all, the British." Thé author | declares on the. same’.’ 
v. s page: ** British: colonizers had. long. dreamed: af seizing Central ‘Asia. and. fe (n 
| n x “turning it into a:eolony.”. | ^; Más wg qo p 
ee : The‘activities of. the: various “White " E count “revolutionary: organiza~: us 
X = tións and the resistance:of the. Emir of, Bukhara to the Tashkent Soviet; $ 
E Ee ‘are-described’ as: having. ‘been inspired. and encouraged: bythe British. 
s "Each writer, citing statements ir Pravda of 22nd November. 1922 ánd Sth’ 
" June, 1923: ‘as evidence; refers to the existence cf i an alleged treaty, COn 20; ~ 
"eluded: at an s ungpecifid, date and time, betwee te, White- Ressian leaders: 3 E 
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and the British government, whereby in return for financial and military 
support the whole of Turkestan was to be recognized as a “ British pro- 
tectorate ” for a period of 55 years: 4 

The account by all three writers of the local revolt against the Tashkent 
Soviet in Transcaspia in June and July, 1918, and the subsequent appeal 
by the Menshevik Socialist Revolutionary-Turkmen regime in Ashkha- 
bad to the British Mission in Mashhad for assistance, is treated similarly. 
This revolt which began with the resistance of the workers on the Central 
Asian railway to the imposition of a mobilization decree and was support- 
ed by most of the Turkmen population and a considerable proportion of 
the town population of Transcaspia is described as having been instigated 
by British agents directed by the Mashhad Mission.* In fact the British 
Mission had not at that time arrived in N. Persia, nor were there any 
British or Indian troops in the vicinity. According to British accounts 
of this episode the support accorded.to the Ashkhabad government was 
a military move to deny the use of the port of Krasnovodsk and the Central 
Asian railway to the advancing Turks and Germans, whose progress 
through the Caucasus was a matter of deép concern to the British Com- 
mand in Mesopotamia and the Government of India. < 

The account given by Kuliyev and Babakhodzhayev of the shooting 
in September, 1918 of the 26 Baku Commissars is based on the official 
Soviet version contained in the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia, which in turn 
follows the account of this incident given by a Socialist Revolutionary 
journalist Vadim Chaykin, who wrote a book on the subject in 1922. The 
shooting of the Commissars, which was carried out by representatives of 
the Menshevik Socialist Revolutionary “ government” in Transcaspia, 
has become part of the epic of the Revolution, and is the subject of much 
Soviet writing and pictorial representation of the period. Despite the 
fact that the Ashkhabad government acted. in opposition to the advice 
of the head of the British Mission in N. Persia, and that no representative 
of that Mission was in Krasnovodsk, near which town the shooting took 
place, the Soviet version, restated by Kuliyev and Babakhodzhayev places 
the whole responsibility on the British Mission, and even accuses members 
of the Mission of having participated in the actual shooting. 

Relations between the Tashkent Soviet, and later, the Turkestan Soviet 
Republic and Bukhara are described at some length by all three writers. 
Blame for the unsuccessful first attempt by Kolesov, the head of the first 
Tashkent Soviet, to seize Bukhara is squarely placed on Kolesov by 
[skandarov. His account of this operation and of' subsequent steps to 
reduce Bukhara differs in points of detail with those of Kuliyev and 
Babakhodzhayev. Their accounts are historically of considerable interest. 
The same can be said for the struggles of the Emir of Bukhara against 
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inevitable outcome of conditions which had been developing for some 
time past, aggravated and given core by years of war and the break- 
down of the administration. 

The main part of Babakhodzhayev’s story deals with the situation up 
to the end of 1920, although he refers briefly to events following the defeat 
of the counter-revolution in Transcaspia in 1920 by Frunze’s “Red Army 
and the confused situation that developed during and immediately after 
the Third Afghan war. 

Kultyev devotes considerably more space to these events and enlarges 
on the fluctuating and uncertain relationship between the Turkestan 
Soviet government and the governments of Persia and Afghanistan. 
King Amanullah’s alternating displays of friendship and suspicion; his 
attempt to secure Soviet support against the Government of India, while 
at the same time maintaining relations with Muslim insurrectionary 
bands in Soviet territory and the Emir of Bukhara are “ explained ” 
rather than related. Afghan demands for territorial adjustments in the 
Tedzhen area, and the provision of a few instructors and a quantity of 
arms to Bukhara are attributed to British instigation, although Kuliyev's 
ingenuity is somewhat strained to explain the ambiguous nature of Afghan 
policy. 

Enver Pasha’s ill-fated adventure in Turkestan is treated with greater 
detail by Babakhodzhayev. His relations with Lenin prior to his arrival 
in Turkestan with the declared object of conducting an anti-British 
campaign, receives only brief reference. He is stated to have been a British 
agent, and his efforts to unite the various Muslim elements into a Central 
Asian Islamic state to have had the support of the British government. 
Kuliyev presents a similar interpretation of the episode which he regards 
as the final effort of the British imperialists to tear Turkestan away from 
Russia and turn it into à British colony. 

It is noteworthy that in earlier Soviet writing, particularly in reference 
to Afghanistan, it was not claimed that the British made any material 
contribution to the opposition forces in Central Asia, although it was 
often stated that the aims of the forces were directed by British, and 
latterly also by American imperialism. The only sources for the charges 
of British collusion made by Kuliyev and Babakhodzhayev are press 
reports and the published speeches and proclamations of Soviet leaders. 
They also cite extracts from the memoirs of various British military 
leaders and consular officers, which, taken from their context, appear to 
suggest that relations existed between them and certain insurrectionary 
groups and their leaders that had more than intelligence significance. 

The second part of Kuliyev’s book which deals with the period of 
reconstruction in Turkestan, the constitution of the various Central 
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date back to the early days of Russian expansion in the Oxus area and 
towards the Hindukush barrier, when every Russian advance during the 
latter part of the last century provoked counter measures on the part of 
the Government of India, which saw in these moves a threat.to the frontiers 
of India and to British interests in the Middle East as a whole. Each 
move by either side, from whatever motive, was inevitably interpreted by 
the opposing side as a threat to its own security. 

On the British-Indian side the suspicion regarding Russian aims in 
Central Asia and the implied threat to the Indian frontier, were mainly 
confined to the British official class, although reflected in Parliament and 
press, and have been largely forgotten—probably because of the remote- 
ness of the area and the withdrawal of Britain from the Indian peninsula. 
In Turkestan, however, where the Tsarist government was not only 
advancing its military frontier, but-was extending its influence in every 
way, the official attitude towards British moves permeated all classes of 
the rapidly increasing local Russian population. The closed frontiers 
and consequent isolation from contact with foreign nationals engendered 
suspicion towards all foreigners, particularly towards the British, which 
the 1907 Agreement between the British and Russian governments, 
defining their respective spheres, of influence in relation to Persia and 
Afghanistan did little to allay. 

During the 1914-18 war the establishment of vast prisoner-of-war 
camps in Turkestan and the disturbed conditions which prevailed through- 
out the area frum 1916 onwards, compelled the government to keep a 
large military force there. The decision to extend conscription to the 
native population of Turkestan, hitherto exempt, resulted in widespread 
rebellion in which resentment against the allotment of native lands to 
Russian and Ukrainian settlers was expressed in attacks on their settle- 
ments. The revclt was crushed by the military government with great 
severity, but this revolt of the non-Russian population against Russian 
settlers and Russian administration, was to play an important part in the 
subsequent attitude towards the native population of the Russian revolu- 
tionary regime. Soviet writers ignore, or minimize, the fact that at this - 
time (October, 1917-November, 1918) the Entente powers were still at 
war with Germany and her allies. German and Turkish troops were in 
occupation of the Ukraine and the Black Sea area and were advancing 
towards the Caspian. All Russian resistance had come to an end, and as 
a result the British forces in Mesopotamia and north Persia were threatened 
by the Turko-German advance. Pan-Islam and pan-Turk propagandists 
and agitators and German agents were actively engaged in stirring up 
trouble in Afghanistan, and in establishing contacts with the Muslim 
= population of Central Asia. 


^ 
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It is in the hight of these circumstances, together with ths hcstile attitude 
towards Russia's former allies adopted bv the Soviet government after 
Russian withdrawal from the war, that judgment on the Soviet standpoint 
towards British involvement in Central Asiar affairs in 1918-19 must be 
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considered. A complete and objective account of events in Russian Central 
Asia during the revolutionary period has ye: to be written. 


1 Kuliyev, op. cit., 


p. 8-10. 
? [bid, pp. 11-13, 25  Babakhodzhiyet op. cit., p. 85. 


3 Kuliyev, p. 14. 


^ Babakhodzhayev, pp. 68-69; Kultyev, p. 14; Iskandarov, pp. 21-2«. 


5 Iskandarov, p. 21; Babakhodzhayev, p 


a Kuliyev, p. 19. 
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Article by Sir W., Malleson ir. Journal of Central Azian Society, Vol. IX-X, 
Col. J. K, Tod, Army Qsiarterly. March, 1223. 
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Courtesy "Central Asian Review." 


Reviews 


. By W. E. D. ALLEN, CBE, FSA 


THE CHESTER BEATTY LIBRARY; A 
CATALOGUE OF THE TURKISH MANU- 
SCRIPIS AND MINIATURES. By V. 
MiINORSKY, with an Introduction by tne late 
J. V. S. Wilkinson, and Foreword by Sir. A. 
Chester Beatty, Dublin, A odges & Figgis, 1958. 
pp. xxvi, 145, pl. 42: 


The present work, as the late J. V. S. Wilkin- 
son explains in his introduction, is the second 
of three catalogues planned for the chief collec- 
tions of Islamic and Indian manuscripts and 
miniatures formed by Sir. A Chester Beatty 
during the last three decades and now housed 
in the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin. The 
first catalogue of Moghal and other Indian 
works appeared in three folio volumes in 1936; 
the extensive Persian catalogueisstill in prepara- 
‘tion. 

It is inevitable that these catalogues should 
averlap to some extent; this is because of the 
couble nature, literary and artistic, of the 
collections. For instance the language of the 
manuscripts described in the Indian catalogue 
is Persian, though the miniatures are the works 
of Indian artists. If that catalogue had been a 
purely literary one it would have been called 
‘Persian.’ The Persian Catalogue similarly 
includes manuscripts written in Arabic but 
executed by Persians. The Turkish catzlogue 
is even more anomalous, containing as i: does 
accounts of works written in Ottoman Turkish 
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and in zhe Turki spoken .1 Persia and Central 
Asia, and of examples <f the book arts as 
practised in Turkey, thocgh zhe language of 
the text is Persian or Araoic. 

In general, it may be -een from Professor 
.Minorsky's brief summary in his Foreword, 
that this collection includes more manuscripts 
of textual and historical importance, and of 
character outside the ordinary, than the Indian 
one. Ninety-three manuscripts are described 
in deta:l. Of outstandirz interest is Sayyit 
Lugmar:'s supplement to t3e History of Sultan 
Sulayman. A native of Jrmia, this worthy 
occupied the position of o^icial historian pane- 
gyrist at the Ottoman couct fram 1569 to 1596. 
The manuscript comes “rom the imperial 
library and is copiously il ustrated with large 
miniatures, richly painted and in fine condi- 
tion. Tt is an important document for the 
study of the topography, ceremonial, costumes 
and, indeed portraiture of he period. Wilkin- ` 


_son believec that Sultan Su ayman is portrayed 


with fairly close accuracy “Place 9 in colour), 
but it is crfficult to follcw his opinion that 
“the rows of courtiers a-d a:tendants show 
little or no originality " (p xxvi). An exami- 
nation of the faces througE a magnifying glass 
indicates a considerable git for characteriza- 
tion in the zrtist. 

On the wi ole, Wilkinson -s inclined to under- 
estimate the vigour and a.ioncomy of Turkish 
painting and to accept the traditional view of 


an all-pervading Persian influence. In citing 
the instances of Persian and Caucasian painters 
employed in Istanbul, he fails to balance the 
strong Turkish influences in central Asia, and 
indeed in Persia and India during the mature 
period of [slamic painting (Timurid and Mog- 
hal). Certainly patronage, which is the 
gardener of art and the arbiter of taste in an 
aristocratic society, was Turkish in Samarcand, 
in Herat and Delhi, and to a great extent in 
Tabriz, as well as in Istanbul. However, 
perhaps Wilkinson senses this aspect when he 
concludes that “ we should be grateful to the 
Turks for their real love of fine books, and for 
their having left to posterity examples which, 
though inferior to the greatest Persian master- 
pieces and lacking their especial magic, entitle 
those who produced them to a high, if 
not the very highest, place in this field of art” 
(p.xxii). 

There are many items of peculiar interest to 
Turks. No. 401, Divan-i-Hidayat seems to 
have been the type of de luxe book which 
Turkoman rulers of the fifteenth century must 
have encouraged. In this connexion, may be 
recalled. the wonderful manuscripts which 
Evliya Celebi saw looted from the palace of 
Abdal Khan of Bitlis in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Muhammad Riza’s History of 
the Crimea (No. 487) is well known but, as 
Professor Minorsky observes, the Chester 
Beatty copy is correct and complete. A fas- 
cinating human document, important for the 
social history of Istanbul, is the Vagf-Nama 
of Princess Fatima, daughter of Ahmet In, 
and her husband the Grand Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha. It provides in minute detail for the 
foundation and maintenance in perpetuity of 
a college and library in the neighbourhood of 
the Shehzade-jami. 

It has been possible to mention only these 
few of the ninety-three manuscripts so carefully 
described by Professor Minorsky. Certainly 
all orientalists and, indeed, visitors to western 
Europe from the furthest parts of Asia, should 
not fail to make the pilgrimage to the Chester 
Beatty Library in Dublin. The Islamic manu- 
script collections are only a small part of the 
rich treasure with which Sir Chester has en- 
dowed the Irish capital. Manuscripts and 
drawings. from Japan, Tibet and south-east 
Asia are equally abundant. The present 
Catalogue is dedicated to Sir E. Denison Ross 
* who, through his remarkable gifts as a lin- 
guist and orientalist, together with his wide 
human sympathies, rendered notable services 
to the promotion of oriental learning and the 
understanding of the East by the West," Onthe 
occasion of the appearance of the Catalogue, it 
remains to salute Sir Chester Beatty and Pro- 
fessor Minorsky, both of whom maintain into 
their ninth decades their abounding energies 
and their enthusiasm for oriental studies. 


TURKISH ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE IN 
SELJUK AND OTTOMAN TIMES, 1071- 


1932. By BrHgrr Unsal, Alec Tiranti, 
London. 1959. 8vo, cloth, 118 pp., 130 
plates and plans. 30/-. 


This * present modest essay ' by the Professor 
of Architecture at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Istanbul, is of high quality. Lucidly written in 
good type, and illustrated by a variety of photo- 
graphs and plans, the work is at once an ideal 
handbook for the tourist and a useful and sug- 
gestive summary for the amateur already 
familiar with the more detailed Vakiflar Dergisi 
and with the works of Sarre, Riefstahl and 
Gabriel. In brief space, the author is success- 
ful in giving quite a comprehensive outline of 
the characteristics of Turkish Islamic archi- 
tecture. He discusses not only mosques but 
the hospitals and mental asylums so frequently 
attached in the ‘ welfare state ' of the Turkish 
middle ages; medreses (colleges) mausolea, 
inns and caravanserais, covered markets, 
palaces and houses, public baths, water instal- 
lations, fountains and bridges. He devotes a 
page to the early mosques built of wood, a few 
of which survive (Ulu Jami at Afyon, Esrefoglu 
at Beysehir for the turn of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the later Mahmut Bey at Kasaba 
near Kastamonu, 1366). The lover of Turkish 
architecture who has visited the principal monu- 
ments in Istanbul, Bursa and Konya will be 
pleasantly stimulated by Professor Unsal's 
references to the wealth of Turkish architecture 
in the provinces: particularly the early Seljuk 
examples—the Ulu Jami (‘great mosque’) 
types of Urfa, Niksar, Tokat, the Haji Kiling 
at Kayseri, and the superb expression of the 
flowering of Seljuk architecture at Divriği. 
After the disintegration of the Seljuk Anatolian 
state in the thirteenth century, provincial 
architecture continued to flourish in the beylik 
devri (' period of the principalities,’ I3th-15th 
centuries). For the fourteenth century, Pro- 
fessor Unsal names the mosques of the Candar 
family at Kastamonu (once the fief of the 
Comnénes) and of the Esrefogullar at Beyşehir, . 
the Arapzadé mosque at Karaman, and the 
mosque of Sunjur Bey at Nigde. To this 
period belong also the several * great mosques ' 
of the Artukids in south-eastern Anatolia— 
Malatya, Diyarbakir and Mardin particularly 
notabie ror their fine stone sculpture work. 

The Imperial Ottoman style, which Professor 
Unsal divides into six periods (p. 14),developed 
in the three successive capitals of Bursa, Edirne 
and Istanbul, but the author derives many 
influences evident in the later style from the 
Seljuk and Beylik centuries when Turkish tra- 
ditions had been maturing in Anatolia. He 
regards the plan of the Davgandos mosque at 
Karaman as important in furnishing ' the pro- 
totype of the Ottoman mosque.’ Again, he 
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traces the- plan of the monumental ' Sultans' 
mosques’ of Istanbul, back to the Uç Şerefeli 
mosque of Edirne and to the mosque of Yahşi 
Bey at Tire (1446); and he mdicates the extent 


to which the.great Sinan: who was born in the 


vilayet of Kayseri, was influenced by the under- 
tones of regional taste which he had experienced 


"during his years in Anatolia. 
‘In some striking conclusions, the aüthor is: 


at pains to show that Turkish, Arab and Per- 
sian interpretations of Jslamic art are as dis- 


tinct as, for instance, French and English. 


Gothic, or- English and Italian Renaissance. 


‘The mosque of Sultan Ahmet might indeed. 


have been built against St. Sophia expressly 
for purposes of comparison . . . Byzantine 


architecture is closely allied to the Graeco-. 


Roman tradition and much influenced ,by.the 
early Christian architecture of western Asia 
and Asia Minor. Ottoman, Turkish architec- 


- ture, on the other hand, is allied to the- Far. 
Eastern and- Cen:ral Asiatic tradition, and is 
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IQBAL. ~ 
His Art and Thought — | 
. By SYED ABDUL VAHID : 


Iqbal made considerable contribu- 

tions in the realm. of thought and 
literature. As a poet he has a rare 
expressiveness and music of lan-. 
guage. But it was in thought ard 
ideas that he was really supreme, in 
fact many consider him the greatest 
thinker of the last thousand yea-s 
in the world of Islam. 30s. net. 


1 


JOHN MURRAY 


under the influence no- only of Western Asia 
and Anatolia, out alsc of Mesopotamian and , 
Sassanid art. The two are distinct in respect 
of cu tur2 and origin, ard unite, in accordance 
with geograph:cal conditio3s, under the in- 
fluence cf the old archriecture of the East .'.. 
The history of architecture all over the world: - 
is replee with examples of the influence 
exerted Ey one art upor another; but this is not 
to deny that every art hzs its own original indi- 
viduality , So regarded. Turkish, architecture 


„will be found. to be as original as any 


other.’ 
It is to be hoped ‘that “he author will prepare 
a larger volume and-arply his brisk style to 


. discussinz in more detail the fascinating subject 


on which he is so deep!” informed. A useful 


addition in a larger ork would be some 


chapters on Turkish military architecture. 

The photographs, often: original, are some- 
times no- sharp enough. anc could have been 
better reproduced. 
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Recent Developments in Tibet 
By HUGH RICHARDSON, CIE, OBE 


Former Officer-in-Charge, Indian Mission, Lhasa 


” 


about fifteen years ago when I served under him in Delhi. He 

was, as you know, the last of the great Foreign Secretaries of 

India of the old regime. Anything we sent up to him always 
came back expanded, and illumined by the wide range of his mind,. 
which swept over all the interests of India from China to the Persian Gulf 
and beyond. And I hope that he and you also, who know a great deal 
about the wider setting, will put in the proper perspective whatever I 
may say about Tibet itself. I see I am booked to speak about recent 
developments in Tibet. It is very difficult to say anything about recent 
Tibet, what it is now, without trying to give some background of what it 
was. It is a commonplace that Tibet is backward, and it is perfectly 
true that until the Chinese entered the country in 1950 there were no 
motors, no roads, practically no machinery, not a wheel. But that does 
not necessarily mean that Tibet was uncivilized or that it was ignorant 
of the Western World. In fact it had thirteen centuries of its own 
civilization; and so far as the Western World was concerned it knew a 
little about it and quite deliberately rejected it. 

The reason for that rejection was the power of religion in the country, 
the domination of the country by a religious hierarchy. It is quite easy 
to say that Tibet is obscurantist and medieval, but nobody who has not 
lived in the country can grasp fully the sincerity and the depth and the 
completeness and the satisfaction of the Tibetan’s faith. We have some 
very good evidence of the impact of that faith on the Western world 
quite a long time ago. It has been the envy of Christian missionaries. 
One of the most famous and the greatest was Hippolito Desideri, who 
lived at Lhasa from about 1716 to 1721. In his great book he wrote 
that he wished he had as much faith in his Redeemer as the Tibetans 
had in their false gods. The product of this system of domination by 
religion has been a contented and a unified feudal society. The Chinese 
to-day are trying to make out that it is a society divided between oppres- 
sive landlords and oppressed peasants. Mr. Nehru on one occasion 
not so long ago described it as a unified society and he drew down upon 
his head the curses of the Chinese. I agree with Mr. Nehru on that 
subject. 


T: see Sir Olaf Caroe in the Chair brings back thoughts of a time 
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"Again you may say that: a feudal society is open: to all sorts of docirine < 
aire criticism, but again no one who has seen it ^n. operation in Tibet has: 
ever questioned that it produced not merely resignation brr contentment. ' 
The people of. thé country were really happy.. Of course. there -were : 
a but there are- quite strict limits on the extent to. which a feudal .. 
. landlord can exploit his people. here is a üniversal respect for custom, ` 
^ there is.a right of appeal to the Dalai. Lama and i in the last resort there is > 
"the very practical consideration that peasan; ‘$-are rather few and if you " 
E :squeéeze.them. too hard they. will go- away.: Now the test of the success 
v7 of this feudal society is that'in thirteen huridred. vears of: recorded history *: 
sp2 there is.no evidence whatsoever that there Eas.ever been a.social or an 
- agrarian uprising,” or discontent `of . any sort. And many people— - 
(| ^ many of you probably who. have seen the; Tibetans—will-agree that if. 
ace you take à random test, také ten Tibetans from: any village in^ 
Tibet, put them. alongside ten people from any village in India,. Irak, 
Egypt, or where you will, the Tibetans would: be tetter fed, better. dressed, - 
" sturdier and in every way happier people. «^. ^. = 0s. A. 


Another thing about. Tibet is that it was in. economic ibd dte with its 
neighbours. Its principal export. was. wool; anc from the sale. price of. 
< ~ its wool it got: ‘enough money’ to buy. its needs end its luxuries, its iron 
^| *'1 and copper, its luxuries like oil, ‘cotton cloth'ard tea. It seems to.me- 
* that a.country of that sort might well have been left to live its ... 
Eo | peaceful, religious life outside the bounds of powe- politics., Itisadismal ` 
“| > ~ comment on the progressive world of to- pday tha- the backward B 

^ Bave not. been allowed to do that. ALES e / io 


There has been a great deal cf i mmisrepresen: ation of the listorical. FN 
- tionship between Tibet and China... I do not propose to take: you through -- 
the history of every treaty or every century or every dynasty during BN 
E Tibet and China have been related, and I am therefore going to make a 
Se x ‘couple: of dogmatic assertions which I am qu: te pope to sibstantite 
| df anybody wants to challenge them. Jd X) 1 


` The first is that from 1720 to 1912 Tibet was zuader a lóosé sort of OVer- 
lordship’ of the’ Manchu Emperors of China. I: was.a very particular v E 
.. relationship. and one that 'is. not. really describa>!e in Wes-ern.terms; it : 
^ was a personal relatioriship between the Emperor and the Dalai Lama. 
That relationship was ended in-1912 when the. Tibetans tlirew out the . 
~Manchus at the time of the Revclution. | And the second pacts that after -` 
; 1912, until 1950, when-the Communists invaded. Tibet, Tibe at was for all 
ud purposes. an independent country: i 


t 
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A term that was much bandied about in the past and a little to-day 
is *suzerainty." We hear that somehow or other Tibet has always been 
under the suzerainty of Chma and that various governments, our own 
and the Indian Government, have recognized that. The facts are quite 
the opposite. In 1914 by the Simla Convention, the British Government 
signed a declaration directly with Tibet by which it undertook not to 
recognize the suzerainty of China over Tibet unless the Chinese gave a 
very substantial quid pro quo by admitting the autonomy of Tibet and 
fixing a frontier. That quid pro quo was never given and consequently 
to this day, or rather until we handed over our responsibilities 1n. 1947 
to the Indian Government, the British Government did not recognize 
the suzerainty of China over Tibet. I am aware that certain Ministers 
of the Crown have made statements that might give you another impres- 
sion. But whatever a Minister may say in Parlament cannot affect 
the terms of a mutually-signed declaration with another Government. 


DEATH OF INDEPENDENCE 


Nevertheless statements of that sort give us and our Government some 
responsibility for the much worse misrepresentation that was committed 
by the present Government of India. In 1947 we handed over to them 
intact our rights and our responsibilities to Tibet. They took over pre- 
cisely what we had.had, and therefore they were also bound not to 
recognize the suzerainty of China over Tibet until or unless China toed 
the line and gave a quid pro quo. In spite of that, from August 1947, 
the Indian Government, and particularly Mr. Nehru himself, continuously 
depreciated the position of Tibet, saying that somehow it was not inde- 
pendent, but was under some kind of suzerainty. This position was 
given concrete form when the Government of India signed their treaty 
with the Chinese in 1954. That treaty saw the birth of Panch Shila and 
the death of Tibetan independence. There was severe criticism of this 
treaty in some quarters in India, and in my opinion it was a grave 
moral failure. And it has led to worse misrepresentations, a statement 
by Mr. Nehru just before the Tibetan rising took place that “no one 
questioned the ‘legality’ of the Chinese action in Tibet in 1950." Now, 
it was India's duty to question the legality of that action, which as I 
maintain was illegal, and it is deeply regrettable that it was not ques- 
tioned. That is the kind of thing that has led to the multiplication of 
these misunderstandings. You may have read in the Observer last 
Sunday a slight puzzlement by the Editor whether Tibet really was legally 
in some way under China. ` It all goes back to the 1914. Agreement. In 
fact, since then, the position of Tibet with regard to China was until 1950 
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| very y similar to the présent position of, the Gevernment of Eire to our. | 
selvés." ^ 7 SS 
gd You may wondér why it has bn sibi fcr. contrary. impressions io PF 
^", getsucha strong hold on public minds. ^ The answer is simpl; y that Tibet... 
has never lived in, the. age of propaganda.. They. have nc papers of their‘... 
own. They do not read other people' s papers and they. have a primitive — 
.and pathetic belief that the truth. is. great. and prevails "without being `.. 
pronounced, Perhaps you think T go on. rat3er too much about this. 
T NE point, ‘and perhaps you think the issue is dead.’ It may be orit may not. - 
| v citis I, would at least like.its epitaph to-be honorably and faithfully: | 
ve recórded. Let me léave that. point by:saying again that in 1950- ^ i 
1952: thé Chinese "forcibly occupied. an independent country. Without 
excuse and they forced à subordinate treaty upon d. eus l 
.. Now, why did they-want Tibet so badly? ‘There is a number ofr reasons, --.- 
A and I think that the principal ‘one is: that tbe. Communists wanted 10.6% 
' insure that.China should appear again as & great power in.the world;-: 
“and that its empire should extend wherever | ~Linese had had-any vestige 
‘whatsoever of control.’ That much:tliey inherited from their Nationalist ^ - 
. predecessors; they; too. would have been very lad to take over Tibet? -. 
but it-was only the Communists, who had: the pcwer and the ruthlessness”... . 
7." to do.so. In addition, of course, the Communists had a.new meo ts 
N creed: to which they were’ fanatically devoted.. -Bat I think the Nationalist. 
SE idea came first. - hey were PEDE Great ‘Chinzse first and Communists . 
after... Dc " X | 
There are, of course,. a great many othér. inor sonde rilioui; and. ^ 
i Communists’ probably beliéved that it would be a good ching’ to polish, 
off all the corners, so'that. there might be nowhere for a reaction to raise 
its heàd against them. And agdin, it is somehow assumed that Tibet .. 
has a strategic importance in their minds. . [-do not thin it really has- 
That is a matter for the experts but to mé Tibét is not of àny. strategic: : 
value to China; thé communications and terrain: are much too. difficult... 
A gain we. hear; more particularly in recent, timas, about the danger to 
India's ‘frontiers. . Sir Olaf Caroe-knows: a: very great deal about that 
. problemi. “In 1936 he discovered that the exact - position and nature: of 
^. India’s frontier with Tibet was more or less uikrown. ‘By an agreement’: 
`- called the Macmahon’ Line, "reached in . 1914. it runs roughly along the- 
"1r "c main axis of the Himalaya. - And it was due to Sir Olaf that:that frontier ; - 
“was revived and was made very: much a reality; and what lie started has ~~: 
been kept up. , I believe that the Indian Government. of to-day: has, done: . 
. a.great. deal more than we: hear to make that frontier å reality, and that | 
zs ihe Chinese would, never venturé at present, or ' probably. fora long: time - 
in the future, to make trouble there.: You may remember that we heard.. 
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not so long ago that the Indian Government is even manning eighteen 
frontier posts in Nepal. l 

Again, we are told,that Tibet might be of economic value. It may 
have great economic mineral resources, but that is a matter that has to 
be proved. And again, even if wealth is found there, it has to be got out. 
J have always thought that the strategic and the economic possibilities 
' of Tibet can only be developed by a country that is prepared to do so 
regardless of expense. 

At all events, the Chinese took it in 1950. For Tibet this was something 
quite new, because the Tibetans had never before had to deal with new 
ideas. They had been interfered with before. We did so, the Chinese 
did so several times, but nobody had ever tried to alter Tibetan ideas 
or their own institutions> In 1950, the Chinese brought in something 
quite new—their fanatically held Communist ideas. And I may say, in 
parenthesis, for those who are interested in Chinese history, that it was 
the first occasion that the Chinese proper had any influence in Tibet at all. 


CHINESE INNOVATIONS 


By the Chinese I mean the people we now hear about as the Han. 
Connexions with the Chinese Empire in the past were first through 
the Mongols, and secondly through the Manchus, both of whom were 
Central Asian peoples with a much closer affinity to and understanding 
of Tibet. 

I think that when the Communists came into Tibet in 1950 they had a 
very considerable idea of doing good. They thought that they would give 
to the Tibetans their new-found treasures. They undoubtedly had suffered 
a good deal 1n their own country? and they had held their new Communist 
ideas fanatically. But they forgot that they were foreigners in Tibet and 
unpopular foreigners at that. All the same one would think that if matters 
were so bad as we are now told they were, that Tibet was divided between’ 
oppressors and oppressed, it would have been quite easy to drive a 
wedge between the landlords and peasants. But that in fact never hap- 
pened. The Communists did present the Tibetans with some new ideas 
—1machinery, hospitals, and new roads and communications. And I 
think I might say here that when you hear about all the benefits of modern 
progress which the Chinese claim thay have given Tibet, you should 
remember the work that was done in Lhasa for many years, from 1936 
continuously and before that on occasions, by British, Sikkimese, and 
Indian doctors. They did some magnificent medical work there. 

The Chinese soon found that their innovations were not popular. 
They became disappointed and disillusioned and attempted to attack the 
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| Tibetan spirit through its basic; contrat that is, “the monasteriés ind - 
ed religion. This was a breach of tlie promises. -which they made to T ibet n 


in their treaty of 1952. They had then agreed that they would. respect. 


-'the religion and the property of. the monasteriss; but thzy very soon set’ i- | 


about undermining monastic power, and in view. of the really- sincerely . 


"and universally-held faith of the. Tibetans, :his ‘turned. the great mass- " 
of the people even more strongly against them. ‘So far as the adminis- - . : 


tration | of the country went, they kept tke. oid ‘system intact, using so 


' far as they could, the old officials, ' And the old Tibetar. officials for the oe 


"most „part simply went through the motions of collaborating. «At the 


~. Same time they did all they could to.make tha Chinese appear trouble- 


- Some and. oppressive i in the public eye. The Dalai Lama at the. heàd of 


. that administration was particularly skilful in playing, the political game... 


.. He accepted. and welcomed Chinese protesta-ions that they -meant good 


to Tibet and he said, “ If you mean' to do: us good, please do not hurry, - 


/please.help us to doit my way:rather than your way,” and at that time the 
‘Tibetans’ had very ‘considerable success in holding off change. There . 


were, it is true, a few young officials in Lhasa who liked the idea-of having. 


Tae, motor-bicycles and driving rapidly about the country, feeling that they. 

|... "were doing something. But the test. of how many minds were won came ^. `. 

>. in thé ‘uprising of 1959. That has shown that very few Tibetan officials s 
.. really did collaborate .with the- Chinese. "Most of them were' going 


T through the motions in the old Tibetan manner, patiently: bending before 


^ anybody: who is more powerful, hoping that ev entüally you. will . tire p. 


./ himeout.; DUE ab M 
In fact a. great many of those Tibetans whom De Chinese put in the 


^ mošt. important. places, those whom they had trained in: Peking, were 


-- the first to leave them and to join the Resistance. The same goes for the 
common people; those whom they: had been training were the first to ` 


rise against them. All this passive resistance for a matter of eight.or - 


nine years must have been a considerable stra:n for the Tibetans and we 
know that in.1956, when the Dalai Lama v.sited Ind:a, he had: grave 


the other day. . But he was persuaded to go back by Mz. Nehru, rightly; 
“I think. There was a great.deal that he could continue tà do by returning. 
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> _ doubts whether he should go back. ` He said that in his press conference . 


“At the same time. the Chinese were troubled by that passive resistance; -~ 

'^. the dead weight working. against. all-their favourite new ideas; they too 

‘were finding this a, strain, and. feelings were. becoming nich more tense KE 

. on both sides. - Nevertheless; it was a success for the Tibetans; they `- 

. ‘managed to wring out of the Chinese an agreement to Dostpone reforms. `: 

: * until 1961. And a situation of that sort, & dozged resistance by the Tibe- - 
t. tans and: constant pressure B the. Chiaese, might well have gone. on: 


y. 


for a very much longer time. But the factor which complicated it and 
which led to. the upheaval in 1959 were the people called the Khampas. 
You have heard about them in the newspapers from March and April 
onwards. They are people of Tibetan stock and of Tibetan language’ 
who own allegiance to the Dalai Lama as their religious head, but had 
never accepted the writ of his Government. They live on the east of the 
upper waters of the Yangtse in an area which nominally for a long time 
has been a province of China. Lying as they did across the communica- 
tions of the Chinese with Lhasa, and being nominally Chinese subjects, 
the Chinese set to work on them; they realized they must control the 
Khampas before they could do very much in Tibet, and their methods of 
controlling them were very harsh. The people are rather like the Pathans 
in the North West Frontier, truculent and tough and given to feuds. 
They do not really like being governed by anybody and they did not like 
. the Chinese at all; so there was violent resistance. It was dealt with in a 
very violent manner, monasteries were completely obliterated, villages 
were depopulated, and Chinese settlers were sent into the country. We 
heard rumours of fighting many times after 1956, but they were almost 
always discounted by the Indian Government, which declared that 
nothing serious was happening. 


THREAT TO DALAI LAMA 


But since the beginning of this year a great deal more information has 
been coming in and it seems quite clear that the Chinese really did make 
an attempt to exterminate the Khampas. The Khampas fought as. long 
as they could in their own country, and then gradually moved west into 
Central Tibet, and we know now that at the beginning of this year they 
were actually within about twenty miles of Lhasa. Their presence so 
near the capital brought matters to a head. The Chinese tried to persuade 
the Dalai Lama to use his own Tibetan troops against the Khampas and 
to put them down. But they were Tibetans and Buddhists and such a 
thing could never be done. The Dalai Lama avoided taking action. 
But the pressure was going on and the whole of the people of Lhasa 
knew it, and at the same time the Chinese were trying to persuade the 
Dalai Lama to go to Peking. Somehow the combination of all these 
things, the presence of aggressive guerilla Khampas near Lhasa, the pres- 
sure on the Dalai Lama and the threat of his being carried off out of his 
own country, had worked up the Tibetans into a state of great tension, 
anxiety and excitement. It has been suggested that the Chinese may have 
provoked the trouble, that it gave them an opportunity of doing by force 
what they could not do by persuasion. But I am inclined to doubt that 
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ag z : T do: nof think ie were PENES that Way; I think. des judt did: not. F 
.."^, realize, that matters had: reached such a. critical position: | ‘In fact they”. s 
uer 2 did gain from the explosion, -but I do not think that they. arranged it. As T : 
512 7 you know, the flare-up came at the end of: March this yéar. It is not ` 
E uu possible. for me to tell you any facts about it that you have. not read i in the’ 
i. papers.’ The best report J think was in The, Daily Mail, a series of articles . 
Er E Heinrich Harrer, who spent seven years in Tibet. He went to India 
Pa 7. when the Dalai Lama came there this year: He:spéaks Tibetan flüently- 
~ and knows all the Tibetans now in exile, enc he collected a lot of infor- 
mation. Another. source of informatión.is what-the Dalai Lama himself . 
` Said lately at.his Press Conference on: the 29th of June, 1559. ^ ~,- . Y 
-.. 7 I will not, therefore, try to enumerate the dead or zhe prisoners .or 
| i. .tliosé who! have been deported or the refugées, but I shoulé like to say” 
oe something about the results of the rising so far as Tibet is. concerned: ` ‘It. 
7 E E ^ has meant the eradication of.a Complete social stratum; clmost thé whole 
-of the nobility has been rooted out. Thé whole of thé ancient form of . 
government which can be tra: ced back contin cusly for tairteen centuries 
“has now been abolished. "There has been, in fact, à socal revolution; & c5. 
revolution which the Chinese were trying to bring about by other methods 2 
has been brought about- by violence.. The resistance to the Chinese was | 
-^geuinely popular, at least it is quite clear-that it was a popular movement `: 
| a 7 "so far as Lhasa was concerned. For the pzopke who started the fighting 
p? there were not the nobility, not the officials; 35t even. thé army, but the: 
P. nt € ` common people of Tibet, ard Í may say. they ; were led verv largely by 
. ^" the women of Tibet. Ido not mean the women fought, but the women `~, 
-of Tibet were very active. leadérs of the Resistance. . Women always 
| "have had a very high position in Tibet and on -his occasion they did‘some 
E very. fine work. After the social revolution T. kave described, the question: 
Re arises What to do with the land taken from the monasteries and from the’ 
js. 7odandlords. The Chinese, of coursé, -have "welcomed ' the revolution; - 
^ ^they say that it has now allowed. Tibetans to go ahead -oyfully to their - 
/.i + wonderful goal.- We. hear that the land has been distr:buted and that . 
.-the crops are going to be raised but we do mot yet know for whom; 
whether there is. any question of peasant ownership, or whether coin-. 
.-. munes are proposed. In fact we know very little about. what is 
happening in Tibet. It is unfortunate that the Dalai. Lama and his ; 
ecd 4... "ministers. who are in. exile in India are. not qu:t2 free men.” They live in , 
E J: Very. close quarters which have been described to me-by people who have 
` ‘seen ‘them as quite inadequate for the number of: people who live there; 
It, was. arid still is—-I Speak from very recent information —impossible `. 
-for a foreigner. to pay a private visit to the Dala- Lama; I-is very: difficult 
. for ms own people who are not with him i in Bicla, Hotse to get in touch - 
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with him and come out again. We therefore. rely for our information 
on what is going on in Tibet on one source only, and that is the Indian 
Government. It is the only Government, apart from the Nepalese, to 
have a representative in Lhasa, but I hope, too, that before long we shall 
be able to hear more freely from the Dalai Lama. His first conference 
was very impressive and very interesting but it was still rather at a dis- 
tance. No Westerner has been able to meet him as man to man. I 
hope we may later hear more from him and more from the Indian Govern- 
ment representative in Lhasa. 


A GOOD CASE 


. What we do know, what we can gather from all the sources, is that after 
the Dalai Lama escaped the Chinese made a great drive through the south 
part of Tibet where the main resistance to them has taken place. They 
captured a large number of places, but capturing villages and forts does 
not mean that they are able to hold them. The Dalai Lama has told us 
in his Press conference that fighting is still going on, and may go on for 
some time. But there can be no doubt about it that militarily the odds 
are in favour of the Chinese. They can with greater or lesser expense, 
greater I think, put an end to Tibetan physical resistance. They can 
master the Tibetans physically. The question of mastering their minds 
is quite another matter. I said at the start that religion dominated the 
country. It dominated it at the start, it dominates it at the end, and the 
hold of the Dalai Lama on the Tibetans’ minds is so great that it is very 
difficult for people who are not of the East to understand it.. It makes 
no difference to a Tibetan whether the Dalai Lama is in Tibet or not. 
So.long as he is alive he is their ruler and anything that 1s done in his 
country in his absence is ignored, disregarded, and resisted. You will 
see therefore that from the Chinese point of view it would be of very great 
value to have the Dalai Lama in the country under their thumb, where 
they might be able to represent him as saying what they want. Ina sense 
it would be very good for Tibet if he were to go back, but as he said 
himself he will only go back if he is given the powers which he had before 
1950. I am afraid there does not appear to be any likelihood of that 
and therefore we may take it that he will not go back for some time. 
He has said that while he is out of Tibet he will try to represent his coun- 
try's case to the world. I hope I have made it clear to you that it is a 
good case. 
It is very sad that we can do nothing practical to help. What I think 
we can do, and what I think we have a right to do as a Government and 
a duty in view of our long friendship and our former connexions with 
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Tibet; is to put as | miüch pressure’ as wé can on "the Du Goa 


to tell us what is happening 1 in the country. They are uniquely’ placed. to ` 


do' so.and it is up to them to let.us know if :he Chinese are téally trying 


` to exterminate the Tibetans, to remove much of the population’ of Tibet: ae 
‘That. is not an impossibility; there.. - 


and replace it by Chinese settlers. -. 
are only perhaps two and a half or three million Tibetans and you know 
how: ~many, Chinese there ‘are. 


p I think our Orly "possible immediate 
s E ^ objective is to find out what i$ going on Enc raise ever? possible protest | 
. "against.the ending of the independent, peculiar existence of the Tibetans.” 


. friend. of the Dalai Lama. 


‘who are a very fine and’ worthwhile peop.e and who have. every tight t to- a 
7 exist in | this world. . ! uk 
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"Mr Hus RICHARDSON, CIE, .OBE 
(former Officer-in-Charge, - 


Indian ` 
Mission, Lhasa), spoke ori recent 


"." developments in Tibet at a joint 


meeting of the East India Association - 
and the ‘Over-Seas ‘League held at- 


- Over-Seas House, Park Place, St. 


James's, 'S. wW: i on Tuesday, : 2 30th - 
June, 1959. 


t 


ET OTT the uia Sir OLAF- 


oe RSE KCE, who presided, | 


said:. 
This is a very intéresting subject, 


for which we have got "the best 
speaker who, I think, is available in 


any- country probably. except. in- 
Tibet itself,'at any rate to speak to 
a British audience.. At the beginning 


|. .of this evening’s-proceedings I cannot - 
Se "refrain from mentioning the late; Sir. 
- "Basil Gould, who was a Very. great: 

"friend of many of us here, who spent 


many years in Tibet and was a great 
And it is 


E! ; particularly appropriate that’ we. 


K ‘should’ remember ‘people: who. have. 
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aed on 1 when "we are thinking of 
reinsarnations. ` I ‘say ‘that’ with 
meaning, not altozether humorously. . 
Mr: Hugh Richardson, whom, we ` 
have with us to-day, was certainly a 
. chelah of Sir. Basil Gould, and ‘he - 


.spent even more time in and around 


. Tibet than. did Sir Basil. He visited | 


‘Lhasa three times, and not only: ? 
visited it, but spent a. considerable -. 
time 


-here. He was- nearly four: 
years there between 1936 and 1940; 
he weat with Sir Basil ‘Gould: and - 


stayed in charge of the mission when. 


Sir Basil came back to Sikkim. . He. 
wert a second time for six months:i in 
1944 and then. for a: third time for a 


‘petiod of four years from 1946-to: 


1950. Now you will observe that 
' durng that’ 1946 to 1950 period: the ` 
trar:sfer of power in India took place;’ ' 
so that Mr. 'Richzrdson was in Tibet 


/ 


not only i in the ald days when. there E 


was a British India, but ‘also under. 


the Government of India as it is now 


consti-uted, and: ‘that makes. him 


ver "much i in a position to Speak. to | 


us in these modern days about 
developments in Tibet. . Not’ only 
did Mr. Richardson once or twice 
come unwillingly to the North-West 
Frontier and hated it, not only did 
he spend time in Lhasa and a few 
months on the North-West Frontier, 
but he went to Chunking and pre- 
pared the way for Sir Zafrullah Khan 
when he wen there as the envoy from 
the Government of India about, I 
think, 1944. He stayed there after- 
wards until Mr. K. P. S. Menon 
arrived as the Government of India's 
envoy in Chunking, so he knew the 
Chinese Nationalists, though I do 


not think he saw very much of the: 


Chinese Communists. I feel I ought 
to say these things to show how very 
wide his experience of Tibet and its 
problems has been, because he would 
not say them himself. 


At the conclusion of the address, 
Sir OLAF CAROE said: You will have 
seen that Mr. Hugh Richardson 
knows and is able to regard the 
Tibetan scene with the same eye of 
pathos and, as it were, belief in the 
capacity of the Tibetans to do some- 
thing perhaps eventually. I would 
like if I may just for one moment to 
say that I, from my knowledge of 
the records over many years, can 
endorse what he says about the treaty 
position. The position of Her 
Majesty's Government and of pre- 
vious British Governments has been 
that they were prepared—Mr. Eden 
. said this——to acknowledge Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet if the Chinese 
would do something to make an 


effective Tibetan autonomy. Beyond 
that no British Government has ever 
officially gone. I think one should 
also say that when the question is 
asked “ Why do the Chinese want 
to get Tibet? " the real thing is that 
any Chinese Government, blue or 
pink or red, of any colour you like, 
always wishes, whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, to get back 
power over all parts of Asia wbere 
it once had it. And that 1s a thing 
that ought to be recognized by every- 
body and will be recognized by 
everybody who has studied the vast 
panorama of Chinese history. 

Now we must have some ques- 
tions. I would like to start them off 
by asking a question from the Chair. 
Could Mr. Richardson tell us what 
he thinks of the Dalai Lama per- 
sonally. He knew him until he was 
fifteen years of age, and I think it 
would be very interesting to this 
audience to hear something on that 
point. 


Mr. RICHARDSON: I cannot claim 
to have known the Dalai Lama per- 
sonally and intimately, like Heinrich 
Harrer, because he was a minor when 
I was in Lhasa and was not allowed 
to meet people officially. But I 
attended many official receptions by 
him; I was in Lhasa when he arrived 
as a child of five and from his very 
earliest day he made the most tremen- 
dous impression by his remarkable 
self-possession; he had all the dignity 
and all the qualities that royalty 
wouldliketohavein public. He never 
put a foot wrong and has the great 
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iat “to, his surroundings.. ` 
^. » as though I am slightly mystic myself. 
^ —Nhich I am not—but he.does really | 


"quai “of complete serenity, which". 
comes, from the complète knowledge . 
that: he is the Dalai Lama. .It does 
; not occur.tó him to question that and- 
“it makes. him in some way superior 
Itmay sound 


radiate^a personality that impresses - 
itself on "everybody. : I think if you 
' have: seen’ the films of his arrival in 
India’ you. will agree that even: in 
à. flickering black and white film-he 
is very. much. ER POM | AN 
, LN a 
-Sir STANLEY. REED: . May I put my 


-. 


beyond : the old borders. 
planaticn came later; the. pregnant T 
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refusec. to ' extend our activities 


- repudiated ‘the . draft : treaty” and- 


_ The ex-. 


Angi. o-Russian ‘Agreement. was under . 


negotiation, and: without a. complete p 


r 


withdrawal from ‘Tibet. [progress was. > 


“unthinkable. ae P 
‘Now .the wheel has (tue fol P 


circl2; China; -not ‘Russia, : is the. 


 aggres SOT. 


Dm 


1 cennot think. there is 


` 
~x ` 
« - 


"the: sizhest: doubt. that: Chinese E 


.authoricy and. Chinese control over ^. 
. "Tibet are bound to prevail because of 


the. irexorablé facts of geography: A 


Hard as it may. bé to. reconcile our- - 


 Iemarks in. the- form of a brief state- - selves to the. situation, ‘the suggestion . 


a vivid recollection of am earlier in- ` 
. vasion , of Tibet; long anticipating | 


' by Colonel’ Younghusband, famous . 


- for his great book, ‘‘ The Heart of a . 


^ Continent," ‘recording ` a strenuous 
. journey right across Asia.. For years. 
the Tibetan authorities: treated. the. 


2 representations of the. Government, 


"2 


* 


~ 


. of India on border issues with scorn; 
at.the same time a Buriat emissary . 
from. Lhasa was received. i in Moscow: 


. —Russia was then marching steadily 


_ through: the. Border States. ~The 
Younghusband “expedition -. was 
launched; there, was a scuffle at 


. Tuda: Lhasa was occupied; the-Dalài 


' Lama. fled}. and. Younghusband 
negotiated, a drastic ‘treaty with. the . 
remaining Tibetan officials, involving 
. inter: alia the payment of an indem: 


hity over.a. considerable period of. 


‘years. There was à gasp of astonish- 
“ment when the Home Government ` 


.» ment? How many in this room have ` that anv extraneous Government can. 


help’ Tibet in resistarce to China is 


sheer’ undiluted. bunk. ^ You, have `., 
X the Chinese incursion? It was led _ referrec; Sir, to the later. Simla Con- * 


vention "with the "Chinese. Govern: 
ment anent Tibet. A wonder’ if 


‘you have got on the official records . 


of -Iadia the historic remarks of that ~ 


distinguished manda-in who repre- 


sented China, because. when .the’ 
""Agizement was signed, they presén-. ^ 
ted hin with a cup of" the very: 


finest Darjeeling tea, and said: “ Your ` 


Excellency, what do.you think. ofour 
-The Chinese man” ' 
darin thought long and deeply’ and ~ 
‘J havè no doubt it is 
very good | for: ‘bad. pains in- the. 
And so the years. have. z 


Darjeeling tea?" 
fepled. " 


stomach. a? 


i 


‘gone by, ‘but one. subsidiary: ‘point .. 


remains ón which: -Mr.: Richardson 


‘possibly could not touch—the sense. ` 
of. realism' in the © Government: of. 


India cf the day. : None of us knows... 


MC 


our hiz tory, and there are very. few `: 


now who remember in the distant 
past and the not very distant past 
that a Chinese army marched right 
through Tibet and came down into 
Nepal in 1782; that was an illus- 
tration of the geographical strength 
of China. I think we must reconcile 
ourselves without qualification to the 
fact that where the Chinese are to- 
day, the Chinese are going to stay. 
It would be folly for us to hold out 
to the Tibetans or to the Dalai Lama, 
that anything we can do, and cer- 
tainly nothing that people say, will 
have the slighest effect on those arch- 
realists who hold all power in Peking. 


Mr. RICHARDSON: I am not sure 
that Sir Francis Younghusband 
would have quite agreed with Sir 
Stanley Reed’s picture of the 
' expedition to Lhasa. 


Mrs. Mayer: This religious fire 
which might defeat the might of the 
Chinese, if anything will, what does 
it consist of? 


Mr. RICHARDSON: It 1s Mahayana 
Buddhism, but its strength is that it 
is universally held by the whole 
people. 


In reply to another question about 
the present position of the Panchen 
Lama who has been living in China, 
and as to whether he has weight with 
the Tibetans, Mr. RICHARDSON replied 
that he does not now have weight 
with the Tibetans. He is one of 
their holy men but has no history of 
temporal authority and when he was 


in Tibet. 


out of the country the Tibetans 
were very uneasy. But now they 
have got him, back and they see him 


for what he is; he has no sovereign 


rights, in fact no Panchen Lama has 
ever had any temporal authority in 
Tibet until the Chinese put this one 
in. 


Mrs. JENKINS: When I first heard 
Mr. Richardson on the radio he 
sounded to me as if he were a little 
surprised at what has been taking 
place in Tibet. I wonder if that 
is so. Amongst the universities 
which we visited in China was the 
college of the. minorities, where they 
had a large number of Tibetans to be 
indoctrinated ready to take up the 
duties of the Civil Service, I suppose, 
All these people seemed 
as if they had come from the provin- 
ces, there were women as well as 
men, they were wearing their own 
costumes and I may say that it was 
far from a luxury college. They 
were working very very hard indeed. 
There are four such colleges in China 
and the one in Peking is the chief. 
I mention it because it is not one of 
the things which seem to have come 
under the eye of journalists. The 
museum showed exhibits from all 
the various countries which they 
seemed to prize. They had things 
from the monastery, they had Tibe- 
tan costumes and many of the things 
familiar to people who have lived 
long in India. But there were also 
other things which astonished us. 
The engineering feats, the bridge 
building, the road building and the 
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ins which the Chinese. were e doing 
were magnificent achievements. This 
museum was. in-charge ‘of a German ; 
' professor who had dong been in- 
‘China: ' They knew we were English, 


: my husband had told them-that we 


had' been: in Tibet, but they seemed . 
. to think. we should not féel any: sur- 
prise at “what they were doing or that 
` they were preparing to conquer. 
Tibet. We came “away: and’ we 
.nevef bothered to.mention it Véry- 
* much except to each other, thinking 
that other people: "would know more 
„than we did, surer than'ever that it 
would not be very long before the 
. Chinese ptofited—this was in.1957— 


^M. Sr “Would you: ‘say 


that the Chinese i in ‘Tibet are accep- . 


table* UD the Russian Government? - 


Mr. 
attempt to.. Thet is. entirely- for >- 
another meeting, I am afraid. I- 
would like.to'go.on aboutit for quite, 
a long tie, -but I do notthink I had " 
better start. It 1s an interesting , 
oo M E s. 


n ieply to a question . about a 


` Chinese map. showing parts of India | 
as Chinese, Mr. RICHARDSON. said:. 
“Yes, there has teen trouble about 
that map and the Communists have ` 


| by what had happened in 1956. And "answered it by ‘saving that.it was one 


pe wondered. if Mr. Richardson. was: 


a Ree 


` 


^ Mr. Rican oN: “No, I was e 
surprised. ' Ever since the Manchus’ 


E were evicted in 1912, the Nationalists, 


' have had it on their pro gramme to 
- get Tibet back into the fold; so the, 
question: resolves itself. into the fact. 
- that the Communists Were ihe first 
: people-who had the ‘power to do it.- 
It was always an aim, but the Com- 
."munists were able’ to do it. The 


'. minorities whom they were using in 


_ the colleges were not really Tibetans 


of che old Natisnalist maps, and. 
__ they would. look inte the situation: 
«In fact -1. think they have. “fairly . 
recent} produced: one that is quite `- 


favourable’ to ‘the Indian position, 


but I am not quite'sure of that. But . 
.on the question, of frontier tension, 


‘I think that ihe Chinese are-in no `. 
doubt that the Government of India . . 
intend zo mainta:n that frontier, the "Ux 
And I do.. 
not think that in the present state of- | 
affairs n China and in the world at. ~ 
large =hey are likely to do anything - : 

Indian *. 


axis of. the Himalaya. 


"which. would’ push the 
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under. the Lhasa Government; they. Goverrment off its neutralist posi- E 
-were Tibetans from the province of | tion . -waich, “after all, is ‘quite con- * 
Therefore --.. 
L.do not'think Sir. I do rot' really think that we ares 
Olaf Caroe either was the least bit going to get much cut of India ‘on . 
that line. If they were really pushed 'u 


© Sikang, not under the Dalai Lama's - veniert for the Chinese. 


- Government. 


lere that, when the Chinese had 
.the;power and the ruthlessness and | off ther perch and had to-get help ' 
the determination to take over Tibet’ from somewhere. then we would get 
regardless of the cost, they did it: news- from them. e ! 


RICHARDSON: I € doct 


The CHAIRMAN: Before calling for 
a vote of thanks, I think it is just 
worth saying that certain interested 
people are forming or are in the pro- 
cess of forming a Tibet Society in this 
country, so that people who are inter- 
ested in the future of Tibet and in 
its past and the present which flows 
between them will find a forum 
where they can pursue these matters. 


I will call on Sir Harry Greenfield. 


to propose a vote of thanks. 


Sir HARRY GREENFIELD: It gives 
me great pleasure to propose this 
vote of thanks because I have known 


Hugh Richardson now for a good 


many years. I first met him in 
Sikkim and in Tibet. He was then, 
as you said, the chelah of Sir Basil 
Gould, and both of them were 
good enough to take me into Tibet— 
not very far, but far enough for me to 
get some general impressions of the 
country. I am sure I have in my 
possession some photographs of the 
two of them, but I carry in my mind a 
much clearer and more vivid picture 


‘mountainer. 


- 


of Hugh Richardson standing, 
or rather stepping off, a narrow 
mountain path on to a steep hillside 
with all the poise and balance of a 
I had not seen him 
since those days until I saw him a 
short time ago on television, and 
then I ran into him in St. Andrews 
last year with very great pleasure. 
Those of us who had had any sort of 
acquaintance with Tibetans or with 
Tibet have, I am sure, invariably 
conceived a great liking for tbe 
people and respect for them and for 
their country, and we have watched 
during the last few years—and par- 
ticularly during the last few months 
—with the greatest sympathy and 
some anxiety the progress of events. 
We have listened to-day with the 
greatest interest and respect to what 
Hugh Richardson has had to tell us 
in his expert capacity, and if the 
telling of it has brought us no great 
comfort at least we can now say that 
we see the position much more clearly 
than we did before. We owe him a 
great debt of gratitude for that. 
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' HE NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING ‘of the East “ndia Association 
P (India Pakistan and Bürma).was held at Over- Seas House; St. - 
: "Jame's, s.w.1, on: Thursday, 23rd July, 1959. The Right ‘Hon. ~ 





E = | E " -NINETY-SECOND ANNEAL MEETING 0” K 2 


` Sit PATRICK SPENS, PC, KBE, QC, MP, , President of the Association, pu 


“in the. Chair, said: ^^. MANT A 

B falls to.my. happy lot to ‘open’ "this sinu by saying a few wórds 
^on the Annual Report, and I want to: say at once that since. I have lad 
“the honour of being yoür President this is fer and away the.best Annual.’ 
< Report that: I have had the pleasure. of presenting to you. It is a gréat -.. 
- advance on'what we have had before, and'it. has been a.very remarkable .. 
year 'indeéd: for^ the. Association, both: in respect . of these who have- 


iD addressed us’ and the functions which we-háve carried. out, ending’ up of. 


‘ Coursé. with: the | very successful: but. rather sad function when we said’ . 


i * Good-Bye ".to thé late High Commissioner of Pakistan and his charming ` 


wife: As. stated i in the first paragraph ` of ‘the. Report, “it was a unique : 


| "occasion because, we not only said *' Geod-Bye ". to the Pakistan High 


' 
* 
F Boy 
E 


© Commissioner, but we had’ the. High: Commissioner of India and.the- . 


^ Ambassador of Burma in the room at the same time, ard as L have always’: i 


: said this-is tlie one association in London where people of all those races, 
“can. in fact meet in a: -friendly and. completely non-partisan’ spirit: ; 

^I would like to mention how grateful: we are that the High Coriimissioner ` 
“for ‘Pakistan has. decided io ‘make añ annial donation: of ‘£100: to" our | 


Foss Ce 
Noa £t 


LS 
SN UC 
N^ ursa D 


MR 


- funds, and I hope this will be followed rot only by other High Commis- ; | 


; sioners but by other individüals as well: A am a little. glad to see that wé ` 
Í are £3: up in subscriptions on last year. bat that is not: ‘nearly , enough.. É 


- We are still in the. seven hundreds. and we warnt to bei in ‘the: thousands. 


- 4 


‘So far as the addresses are concerned,’ we had: Sir Percival. Griffiths, as " 


té-come and ‘talk to us and the- Pakistat- Society. There was.my. old. 


usual, onie of the most useful. contacts, at the present time between Indià;- 
E Pakistan. and this country; whosè annual review is invaluable to all of us. 

- Who. try, to keep in touch: with those countries. Then we had. the retiring :.: 
President ‘of the 1.c.1., Sir-Alexander Fleck." It was a very great honour. ^: 
for this Associatiori to have such a man as/Sir-Alexander Fleck willing 


"friend: Dr. Munshi, who: used: to plead for hours:i in front'of me when Lwas : ps 


-Chief Justice of India—a very: persistens; persuasive man, and the judgés 
had always to. have their. eyes: very wide open when Dr.Munshi was ; 
-pleading in a difficult case. ‘There are many others whom] will not mejition 
exoept dic to E a word, Nc it is , tragic, thai ey — after. 
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Potes: mdp talkéd to us he F a. Lidia and died. He 
will be a great loss to all of-us in ` London: We had; of course, a wonderful ` 


Ta 


M y : m S 


occasion when Sir John’ Glubb came and spoke to a! joint meeting. 


Luckily it was not in this kind of. warm: weather because the room was 
completely packed out, and if the weather had been as hot as it is to-day, z 


. I think many of us would have passed out. also, . . Finálly-I must say a. 


word on the death of, Sir ` Frank Brown, - one: of India’ S: oldest friends, 


"whom we all miss terribly now that he lias: gone; =~" 


You will find in the Report a list-of. the other fone done which I vill 
hot mention, but before I'ask for.the Report | to’ be formally moved I- 


- should. like to refer to one matter. When I was asked to become President 


of this Association I was told that I-would:not be required to take part in 
the proceedings of tbe. Council under Sir John Woodhead unless the 
Council Members really got up against each other in any shape or form. 
I have never been asked.to attend the Council, which is:a great tribute to - 


. Sir John Woodhead and to the Council members, and I would as President 


i wem 


like to thank him and them for the.work which. they have continued to. 
do so splendidly for the Association: Wè do owe a very great debt of 
gratitude to Sir John and to his.colleagués on the. Council and finally of ' 
course to the man who never gets a word of thanks said to him and gets - 
all the abuse, Sir Francis Low. On him everything that we. desire to 
arrange depends. I know that by. expressing. my. own deep personal 
thanks to him I am also expressing yours.-, As I have said, I think this 
is an encouraging Report, though I am quite sure Sir John Woodhead 


bU is still not yet satisfied with the number of new members that are being. 


obtained every year, and it is up.to'all of us to try and get as many more 
people, ánd particularly: youn ger people, to join the Association as we can. 
I would now like to ask Mr.' Kenneth Keymer if he would move the 
adoption of the Report. PE 3 : E E | 

Mr. KEYMER: I fad ita "very — honour and great pleasure to.be 
asked to do this. If I followed protocol, I feel that I should run.fhrough 
the Report word by word and express the appreciation which it gives us, 
but you, Sir, have partially done. that. The Report is impressive and does 


- not need any such further support so: may I, on this hot afternoon, when — | 
` I do think that we tend. to be, or soime of us perhaps: ‘tend :tó be, a little 


fey, take a quite different line, onè which may introduce a toüch of variety : 
and preserve informality? . I turn—and please do ‘not take these words 
seriously—to, the report which’ many of us have seen that a new political | 


` party called the Swatantra. Party is being launched in India as a third - 7 


party designed to hold considerable weight with the other two major 
parties. . It i$ no part of this pen to discuss ` whether conditions in . 
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idis will work with that. irie or. her it is o bit it ‘does T 

;.--lead/me to turn, to’ this country where wé scriehow on thé whole (ánd-I , 

7 trust. shall offend nobody) : seem to think tke two-party system is better. * 

| D ! We are not keen on middle: of the road. of. Eeeping a balànce.of power. a "n 

| o that: Way, SO when: I come (and that.i is where _ come ‘back to the point: of 

ee : i c my, comments) to move the passing of this Eeport I think we should all. 

E feel it regrettable if in so-erudite an organization as this we found áhy-.- I 

P a " body saying, “T half like the Report; \’balf dislike it: “Half of:my vote’ 

QUE. E " goes. in its favour, half goes against.” But you; Sir, know full well: that: . 

- this isa robustly democratic organization: I have à ‘feeling: that phien - 
this resolution is put, thé.vote will tend by a considerable margin to bein. 

! . favour of. approval of à Repoit which-I regard highly. and which I am“ ET 


ps nm iy sure all the rest ofthe room’ will:do likewise. 1l have very. great pleasure | 
"OD oe i moving. the adoption of. the. Report. E . QUE S 1c rat 
"s ! > e "Mr. O: V. ALEXANDER: 3 Tégard it ds a very. great privilege indeed to 


i MOES -associate’ myself. with: this: Rra and have very. great adie in. second- 
Doe ing its adoption. : oe ee quat Oe qu ee 


| ^ The CHAIRMAN: is there any. Vidisse or iat The: "Report has 
been moved and. seconded. Ts it your pleasure to adopt it : Es fuc o o udi 


fa cca vee. yho r j 


p. The report was put to the meeting and uufianimously aed: 


y The. CHATRMAN: I wil now ask” sir John. Woodhead 1 to, » present de 
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R = ‘Sir Joun Woes: As igual ii is my y intention to review quite. shorty ; 
Re EN “our financial position, a matter fo ‘which of course I. attack great. import-:. 
Vo X c ance. "I am glad.to be.able. to report, tha- the Accounts for the. year. 
Trs ending the -30th April last—our. year is fromthe 1st of May to the 30th ` 
| : of April —show a small surplus of receipts over. expenditure. You wil 
uv ` remember that in May, ‘1958; we were, compelled tc chárge-oür -officés, - 
2.7 owing: to. the proposed demolition of the: Euilding in Victoria. Street. in. 
'. . which we had, our, office for many. many years. The transfer to- our. new : 
a, Offices, in Temple Chambers, 'off Fleet Street, naturally’ resulted ‘in some 
+ unusual . expenditure: We had to. move. Çuf goods and: chattels ` and ' 
z rééords—it i is quite surprising. how many. things you seem to: have when:. 
you; ‘start to"move and it is quite astonithing the: amount of stuff we had 

tö shift, particularly: old papers; some of which I think: Mr. Richter and’ | 

"Sir Fraricis Low finally succeeded in. destroying. . That transfer. landed us ^ 
a? in ‘additional expense which I calcula-e at about £70.. That. is nons 
: a » recurring, so if we had not t had to transfer our offices we shall not have’ 
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to transfer them next year—our balance on the right sight would have 
shown a larger surplus in the region of £70 to £80. We were able to 
meet this non-recurring expenditure incidental to the transfer without 
drawing on our balances owing to the very generous aid we have been 
given by the Pakistan Government, to which our President has already 
referred. May I take this opportunity on behalf of myself and the 
Council of conveying to the High Commissioner and through him to 
the Pakistan Government our gratitude for that financial assistance to 
our resources. i 

During the last year we were able to obtain a considerable number of 
new members and the result has been that our membership roll has been 
quite well maintained. But I naturally would have been happier, as you 
suggested, Sir, if we had been able ‘to increase that membership roll, 
which in my humble opinion 1s not quite adequate. I would like to see 
an increase in the numbers. Again I would appeal and reinforce the 
appeal you made, Sir, that the Council would welcome any assistance 
that members can give towards increasing the number of our members. 
If you have looked at the Accounts there is one little feature that may bé 
of interest, that is, that our assets have increased by £500 during the last 
year, which is always welcome. It is largely due—indeed it is entirely 
due—to the increase in the market value of our dated securities, so in 
the next few years, in spite of whether interest rates rise or fall, the value 
of our assets will tend to increase as the date of maturity comes nearer. 
= With regard to the Accounts, I have two other points to make. Usually 
I have added a note to the Annual Report conveying the Council's and 
the Association's thanks to the Hon. Secretary. I omitted it this year 
not because I do not wish to convey the thanks to our Hon. Secretary but 
it tends to be in a kind of stereotyped form. I have drafted that little 
note for several years and I find it extraordinarily difficult to vary the 
language, so I thought this year instead of putting it in print I would say 
a few words, but you, Sir, have anticipated me. But I do wish to convey 
to Sir Francis on your behalf and on behalf of the members of the Council 
our sincerest thanks for all the work he has done during the course of the 
year. Then there is the honour conferred on our President in the Birthday 
Honours List. Exactly what his title will be has not yet been decided, 
but to-day we will call him Baron Spens. My sincerest congratulations 
are extended to you, Sir, and to Lady Spens. We wish you every happi- 
ness and success in the future. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Sir John. That was a quite 
unexpected and highly irregular interpolation. I shall now ask Mr. 
Gibson to move the adoption of the Accounts. 
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: ‘Mr. ROV. ON. E. have’ michi please i in ‘moving the adoption of. 
i these most gratifying accounts. - ie ee eee a S us 2 
MM Mr: Je OSEPH Nissim: “I lue very great pleáscre i in scandat the sAopliog i 
Toa of the Accounts which Sir John Woodhead has explained so-extraordin: ; ^ 
E Ut £ x ~, arily. clearly. There are'some invisible assets to. which. we, attach: the; ^ 
oa ; highest ‘value. T would like to. thank very: ‘cordially, or rather to eridorse. -i 
: ^. the thanks: paid so. cordially by-our Présiden::to Sir John: Woodhead and : 
" ¿to Sir. Francis. “Low on. their efforts: to keep: up,. if not:to- increase, ‘the: 


ED ^ méinbership, and also to thank the. Hon; ‘Secretary, for kis Very. reat. 

ES PM 5; Success'in obtaining lecturers of thé greatest repute, one of whom is ‘here 

Nu A to-day. . - We ‘also have another asset that is very ; valuable, our close p 
d „association. with the: ASIAN REVIEW and Mr. Richter. I: ‘think we Owe a - 
2 : very. great: deal to. that. association and I ‘think: that all of' us appreciate DR 
| . immensely the’ pleasure it. gives us.to read that interesting; informative ~. 


x) |. journal.” With, these few: remarks. I Veture. to: ; Second the adoption, of 
E -the Report. A o" cam cM M 
DR "The CHARMAN; Has anybody: got. any questions they: want to, ask Sir” - 
WE “John Woodtiead, on the’ Accounts? | SI e eee c ier go ee 
os, Er V T ` EA es x 7 E dest 1” a ca 
oN ve MEMBER : Did we ge ‘Compensation « on ; the move- fom | Victoria E 
Stet na r a V A ee a ure 
31 l xe Joun o We "had. no. . cotapdnsation, But v we c had: E o 

ie des | which had not mew and we > did. not pay the rent. till the end of the lease. 

fori e d Thé Com The e e have: ‘been moved arid scéonded They. 

CN a are carried unanimously, and now I will ask Mt. Sunder. Kabadi to move. 

a the. next tesolütion. - a ce LINE M pu 
"e : Fx l Er T ; . A M us * 6 e y ELA WES RM D Uu. = e . » E» 
CMM "Mr. SUR ii KABADI: I ‘move > the following NEon.: quer Tn. ag M 


5. E 2 x * That the co-option, to the Council durirg the year.of.Mr. J. C. Kakar - coc 
"E >of the India High. Commission be confirmed and ‘that: Mr. Ram Krishna . id 


HE ; Handoo; Lt-Gerieral Sir Thomas Hutton, Sit Frederick J ames, Brigadier - 
Lum Sir. J ohn Smyth; Bart, XC, Sir Harry Greenfield.and ProfessorRushbrook |. 


ME l ` Wilias; who. retire by: rctation, be re-electéd to, the Council.” - I wish ^ 
d ue to express to. them also- our. gratitude. for all'the good work they: did m 

v the: past year.” I particularly : want to: "welcome ‘Mr.’ Kakar, the new ' 

io D “member? of this Coüricil.- He isa: Counsellor at the. India High Come: : 


"^2, mission ‘and I know he will tender: very great service to this Association... 
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Sir VICTOR TURNER: I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not know whether it is the wish of the members 
of the Association that we take the confirmation of the re-election en bloc. 
If so, I will put the resolution as moved. Those in favour? Carried 
unanimously. That concludes the Annual General Meeting. 


At the conclusion of the Meeting, Sir GILBERT LAITHWAITE, GCMG, KCB, 
KCIE, CSI, spoke on “India, Pakistan and the Commonwealth." Sir 
PATRICK SPENS, in introducing the speaker, said: He needs no introduc- 
tion to any single person in this audience but I will say this, that his 
knowledge of India and Indian affairs in the days before Partition and 
since is second to none of any British person in this country. He goes 
back at least to the Second Round Table Conference and since then, 
except for one or two exceptions when he has wandered out of the proper 
path, he has been closely connected with India and Pakistan and Burmese 
affairs. To me personally, when I was sent out in the middle of the War 
to my consternation to become Chief Justice of India, nothing comforted 
me more when I arrived in Dehli than to find Sir Gilbert there to hold 
my hand and tell me what to do. And I have no doubt there were times 
when he and the Viceroy cursed what the Chief Justice was doing. I 
can only say that he conveyed any disapproval of the action of the Court 
in the kindest, most gentlemanly and persuasive fashion. 


THE ADDRESS 


It is a very.honour and a very great pleasure for me to be here to-day 
to meeet so many old friends. J am sorry that I cannot here counter, as 
I could if I were given the opportunity, the observation which our Chair- 
man has so generously made, but I cannot remember a single occasion 
on which the Viceroy or his servant ever questioned the supremacy of the 
. rule of law, or the actions of the Chief Justice in Simla or in Delhi! ` 

Now I am not quite sure if it would be of interest to the audience to-day 
but I have just done a very long tour of two months this spring round 
the Commonwealth. I visited all the Commonwealth countries, except 
those in the African Continent, and the United States—New York, San 
Francisco, and Hawaii. Questions one was asked about the Common- 
wealth did suggest that there was much misunderstanding of what kind 
of an organization it is. Many of our foreign friends found it exceedingly 
puzzling because it had neither rules, nor constitution. But, they 
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“accepted ‘that PE to Gee. surprise, dt did work smoothly. and tha I. 
suppose. is the acid test. 

-» Outside the Commonwealth. I. was asked first of all about the composi: . 
"dion. óf the Commonwealth and how it-was expanding. Secondly; how it 


held. together at all? For, said my questioners, , “You: quarrel with. one © 


_another about all sorts of things, you have ‘got conflicting interests, . 
| . economic, defence, political; and social, ycu. cover all. races, and all - 
religions; and you do: not always. ages: between yourselves on either. ; 
: racial Or religious issues.7. >< CASO 
` Tasked them in reply to consider how Du: Conon ak had expan . 
"dedi in recent years; _ Twelve years:ago, when India and Pakistàn became 


EOM ' independent. Commonwealth countries, the independent ‘countries of the `- 


Commonwealth comprised about 90 niillion people, 50 million or there- 
abouts.from this‘ country, and. the. balance from wkat are sometimes 
:called “The old ‘Commonwealth . Countries." To-day the -Common- : 
_ Wealth: countries run to something: very ke © six hundred million people, ` 
and of: ‘course the bulk: of that i increase is-frcin India and from: Pakistan. -- 
In ‘1947,: again, ‘the. Commonwealth : countries | were | predominantly, ; - 
indeed entirely, countries which "owed ellegiance to "The Queen; which - 
: had been colonized in the first instance from the United. Kingdom or 
. from. Europe (I have in mind the French Cariadians in Canada and the .' 
Afrikaners in South Africa); ;and which was predominantly Christian in ^ 
“its: basis: To-day the bulk ofthe Commonwealth is tropical-—no longer . 
" temperate; the vast majority. of its, inhabitants owe no.allegiance to-The : 
Queen, but acknowledge Tier as-Head of ihe Commonwealth; Christianity’. 


'ds ágain in a minority in terms of religious observance throughout the. - 


: Commonwealth. “This - vast ‘gathering of -people ` which make- "Up. the 
': Commonwealth countries are scattered through every continent éxcept ` 
. South: America (where there is of. coursz the colony of British Guiana); e 
it comprises every race; -its members have very divergent interests, as my. 


American friends pointed out, as we can ses whenever there are questiotis  : 


Of ‘negotiating. tariffs, as we can see over issues like Suez, over, defence. 


» policy, over issues such as neutralism. “Further, we have shown in prac- i 


- ice that our association able-as it’ is to hoic together without any rüles;. 
Without. any written constitution, is ar -OT zanization quite unique, and: 
.one-of the very greatest: value and significence- for o:dered goverment, 
.and for worldwide peace; happiness; and prosperity. : 

- That is a great achievement. 
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When 53e was: asked what held the A. 
Commonwealth together, the, answer was that first of all we had, all of us;:.^- 
. broadly speaking, certain common ideals; sécorid that we had inherited, -. : 
| E or developed a respect for matters suca as the rule of Jaw, free speech, ..- 
; the freedom of the courts, parliamentary. institutions (which. could vary nt 
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according to the circumstances of different countries). The fact that 
English, to the extent that the * new’ Commonwealth countries have 
adopted it as a common language of convenience, without any prejudice 
to their own famous and historic languages, did provide a method of 
communication which especially, if we take in the United States, meant in 
addition that we had roughly speaking a common language for 
business and for official and Government communications. 

Finally, and of fundamental and overriding importance, there was 
the one formal link between all the countries in the Commonwealth in 
the person of Her Majesty the Queen as Head of the Commonwealth. 
That was a point of the greatest importance, particularly if you look at 
the make-up of the. Commonwealth and the changes that have taken 
place in it in the last twelve years.from the stage when the Commonwealth 
consisted of countries which owed allegiance to The Queen. That was 
no longer the case. ` What we call the * Old Commonwealth Countries " 
— Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and also Ceylon and 
Ghana, all still owe allegiance to Her Majesty. But India and Pakistan 
have become republics, owing no allegiance to The Queen, but recog- 
nizing her as Head of the Commonwealth. Ceylon and Ghana have 
both indicated that they will probably wish to become republics in due 
course, If they do, and if they remain in the Commonwealth, as we 
hope will be the case, they will be in the same position as India and 
Pakistan. Malaya presents a new complication, because Malaya is 
a kingdom. It is not a republic, owes no allegiance to The Queen, but 
recognizes her as Head of the Commonwealth. My foreign friends 
accepted, but found it difficult to understand that a Kingdom or an 
independent Republic could be in this special relation to The Queen. 
But, as I say, they accepted that that was the case. 

The short answer is that in the present day Commonwealth we have 
managed to devise a flexible system which works admirably just because 
it has not got any rules, because broadly speaking we understand one 
another pretty well, because we are patient with one another, because we 
work very hard indeed to keep one another informed, to consult, to 
avoid misunderstandings. The day by day liaison between us all is excel- 
lent. That liaison is complemented by the periodical meetings of Prime 
Ministers, by discussions such as the recent Economic Conference at 
Montreal, by the meetings of Foreign Ministers and Finance Ministers 
that have taken place in the past. At the moment there is a very interest- 
ing but rather different type of conference taking place at Oxford; it is 
this great Educational Conference on which all the countries in the Com- 
monwealth are represented and out of which we e Hope that PUDE 
results will come. . ; 
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1 act as a ‘single. unit in all international’ questions. B had to reply that I. 
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Thé point’ was: oui T me again iby some E my y questioners as to whether’: 
 ássurhing that the Commonwealth was äl that I claimed for it, it would’. 
"not be more effective .if it was a monclitaic Commonwealth, closely. 
- intégrated, SO that it could vote ‘with one voice at the. United Nations and ` 


, did not think thàt really would "work at all. It. was a great achievement : 
to’ have’ hàtmonized in this. association: of ours,- $0: many, conflicting \- | 
.. interests, so many ‘conflicting. points ` of view, so many-xaces: which.:do : 
"not necessarily see things with the-same eyes and so on. ‘If we tried to. 


. something which, owing. to:the sharp- d: fferences of opinion, . interest, 
. outlook, race, religion, in-the. Commonweelth, would: risk .the: Whole: 
.. thing, flying apart. | "Was it not,;very much: better to have our present. : 


UM .loosely-knit. ‘Commonwealth. with its good. unders tandi 3 its flexibility; : 


; the. patience: and the. willingness oti -the part of all of, uis to explain, our:: ; 
_ Points! of view to. the other and to ‘accept, even if we disagreed: with what, _ 
: another, partner was doing, that he was "doing. it in the belief that. Be: 
„was: acting in. the interest of the Commonwealth ard of his own country. ' 

. Looking to the future I think there can be no. question that it would bé, 


- the’ greatest tragedy. if this. Comnionwéa]th: of ours; were to disintegrate: 5 ". | 
‘It would bë à tragedy. fróm the. point of ‘view: of the world. It would = re 


“bea ‘tragedy | too, from the ‘point, of view cf the’ United: Kingdom... Wer 
are stilla very important. country. in the. world; we. still’ ‘have great. Jé- 7 
‘sources: of. wealth, of minerals and ` power, of: know-hcw; of. - politica] - 
“and financial experience: . But: wére we not.in addition the. oldest member ^ 
» of the Commonwealth our. importance coulc not be anything like as eM 
“as it is to-dày; even if: we take into accoünt th». Colonial Empiré, certain’ : 


„Perhaps I might now say a word about India and Pakistan? It is almost." 
- exactly forty years since I first joined. the India: Office i»:1919; ^ Ever 


v n 
1 


" members of which: are gradually moving on: to Commonwealth status... ; 


then,'and ‘that was years before 1947, Indiz, the-ündivided. India, had a 3 


great’ position of her own.in thie:world, built up by. generationis of. British: `. x 
-ånd Indian -administrators over “decades beore, that. date. * She. was an. 


_, original member of the League of Nations; 'and she was à signatory of t the w 
$ ; Treaty of Versailles.’ ‘She played a major. part in the First World War aS vo 


. in the*Second.: Eyen though she wads not zt that stage what we after- AO 


wards*called a. dominion, and though the Great India was in law subject: z^ 


E ‘to control of the Secretary of State, ‘that did not prevent India, from having | ;. 


avery: woriderful: position of hér own.in: the world: anda Position. that. - 


^. Was uniqué historically in the. development. of the Commonwealth. ^ ^: < 
M It is very. difficult; when one looks back over forty years, to realize. what. PT 
; 1 an. enórioys amount has happened i in relátion to. the subcontinent, over BEC p 
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that period. The 1919 Act followed on the Morley-Minto Reforms; 
we had thereafter the Simon Commission, those. long and fruitful 
meetings of the Indian Round Table Conferences, the Government of 
India Act of 1935, the Federal scheme, which could have been so valuable 
but which the War put an end to; then finally the dramatic constitutional 
developments which culminated in the independence of India and Pakistan 
in 1947. I think-—and my Indian and Pakistani friends here will not 
disagree with me—that we in the United Kingdom can claim some credit 
for what had been done both to build’up the status of the old India, the 
undivided India, and to help the new countries of India and Pakistan on 
their way. In particular, we were very wise in my judgment in pushing 
on, long before the war, with Indianization at the pace that we did. 
After all, by 1947 and for years before that there were Indian mem- 
bers of the Viceroy's Council; the I.c.s. had distinguished Indians in 
their highest posts; and it was I am certain the pace of Indianization and 
the sincerity with which the policy of Indianization was carried out that 
the two new countries were able to move into the world with such immense 
success when they started on their independent course. And we can 
claim too, again with the help of India and Indians, to have done great 
things in building up communications, in irrigation, in establishing the 
rule of law throughout the country, in legal procedure, in education. 
These are things which we need not be ashamed to look back on now, 
for they are things of the past and there is no question of boasting at this 
moment of what we have done, of what successes we have had. We are 
proud of the contributions that we and our predecessors have been able 
to make to the progress, the happiness and the solid basis of India and 
Pakistan to-day. We are glad to have done what we did. We wish if 
anything that it could have been better, but it is something that we can 
be very proud of indeed. | 

It was a great happiness to all of us in the Commonwealth that India 
and Pakistan did of their own free will, because it is a matter for their own 
decision, decide to remain in the Commonwealth. And indeed save 
for Burma, which elected to become foreign in 1948, there is no country 
which has achieved independence since 1947 which has not expressed its 
willingness and its anxiety to remain in the Commonwealth, and which 
has not been accepted by the older Commonwealth members as a full 
member. Ghana remains in the Commonwealth. So does Malaya. 
Nigeria, due to become independent in October, 1960, as recent speeches 
by her leaders have made clear, is anxious to remain in the Common- 
wealth. I need not say how welcome all that is to all of us. 

In my recent tour I was able to pay a much too short visit to India and 
also to East and West Pakistan. I was working under great pressure 
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- and.I'hàd very little time:: put I cannot Ctelly you iow Very T I5 was : 
impressed by the. extraordinary atmosphere of friendliness and Moduli - 
towards this country both in India and in Pakistan where I saw many of. 
my. old Indian friends. from: the -Indiaa ` and. Pakisteni’ services,  .- 
and had the honour to meet the leaders i in both: countries, Pandit: Nehru, 
thie Vice-Président of India, Dr. Radakrishnan, Mf. Moraii’ Desai and 
"other Ministers, in Pakistar. President Ayüb, Mr. Shoaib, the Finance * 
“Minister; and many’ others. . Wherever I»went'l fourid this feeling, and : 
` it was very.moving to somebody who had lived i in the past'as I have, and | 
all of you. have, through times of difficuly; of stress and strain in ‘the : 
...!^ -sübcontinént, to find this feeling so strong end so significant to-day... 
. Now.for a word ón the political side of Indie and Pakistan. ` I will not. 
“say anything about Kashmir; except that natcrally all of the friends Both: 
- of India and of Pakistan would greatly welcome any agreed solution that ` 
India, and Pakistan’ can’ reach’ on that question. But ‘there is- “another J 7 
^ question which in terms of human lives is: even more important, arid that’. 
. is the question of the Indus waters. And: on that I would like to say that. . 
` the: latest. indications suggest that very good progress is 5eing. madé : 
towards what will we'-hope be a settlemert. And one cannot, pay. too. ` 
warm: a tribute to the help that we. have had in that” respect from. the-- 
International Bank and particularly from Mr. Eugene. Black, its Président, . 
and Mr. Iliffe, who have conducted with the -utmost. ‘skill and patience: ES 
the most intricate negotiations over a long. period. I am hopeful that ~ 
something. will: come out of their discussions, and. we and the United : 
; States: and other friends i in the Commonweelth are anxious to give what 
' help. we càn in any settlement that. may be come to: And ifa solution can 
be reached, if theré can be a. settlement of the problems of the Indus waters 
on which after all there depends the happiness and even the life of hundreds’ `; 
. -3 - of thousands of people, if we can get. that ciff culty. removed, one’s hope . 
^ would be that relations generally between India and Pakistaa would be; 
even. closer and that a a source: of trouble, would, have been . d 
" remóvéd. | Ba Rx 
" When I talk. about Soleil: sources of teuble 1 otis like to say tiat, 
: as you. all know, itis the points-of difference that tend to'be bigh-lightéd;^ 
-. it isnot the immense area of agreement. “Ary: little trouble’ gets. high-... 
- lighted at once and. gets a headline. . Yet over the great bulk of the area.. 
with: which. we are: dealing there is perfectly good agreement , and- good 
- uridéistaniding. which passes unnoticed, just because it is there. and does 2 
not afford any excuse for.a headline. . "On the eccnomic side, the situation 
- js dominated by a sharply-rising. population and by the need to. grow. - gps 
. enough food to feed that population.. It :s dominated in the 'second 
MM T the very, natural desire of great countrizs like India. and Pakistán 
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to make themselves so far as possible economically self-sufficient, and to 
do so at the earliest possible date. As regards food, the population of 
India is just under 400 millions and the population of Pakistan:I believe 
is between 85 and 90 millions. To the extent that you cannot feed a 
population of that size from what you grow yourself, you have got to 
import and if you have got to import, you have got to pay for it in foreign 
exchange, and if one can only make oneself self-sufficient in food, the 
foreign exchange that would thereby be saved would be of critical import- 
ance in terms of equipping factories and of importing materials not 
available in those two countries. Both countries are working very hard 
on this food issue and doing their best to cope with it. But in the last 
year for which I have figures, which is 1957/58, in India in addition 
to her own rice crop of 24-8 million tons 400,000 \tons of rice had to be 
imported and, in addition to her wheat crop of 9 million tons, over 
2% million tons of wheat, and except for generous gifts by Common- 
wealth countries, paid for. In Pakistan they had to import 300,000 tons . 
of rice in addition to their own rice crop of 8:3 million tons, and 
800,000 tons of wheat in addition to their own crop of 3-6 million tons. 
It is obvious that with a population increasing at its present rate the 
problem of self-sufficiency in food is a perpetual headache for whoever 
is running either country. | 

Now what have we done to help India and to help Pakistan in their 
economic development and in their efforts to obtain self-sufficiency ? 
First of all, I would say they are doing quite a lot themselves. Both 
countries have able and imaginative Finance Ministers. You cannot 
visit India without being impressed. by their great enterprises—the 
steel plant at Durgapur which Sir Cyril Jones, who is here to-day, can tell 
us all about, the fertilizer plants; in Paksitan the use that has been made 
both in East and in West Pakistan of natural gas, a completely new 
development which could have quite revolutionary consequences, the 
establishment of oil refineries, the active search for oil, the development, 
as in India, of secondary industries, and so on. India has had two Five 
"Year Plans and is working on a third. Now these Five Year Plans do 
put a tremendous burden on the country; they are ambitious, they are 
very very well worked out, they call for an immensity of sacrifice on the ` 
part of the ordinary man and woman living in the country. But they 
are very well worthwhile on the long view if they can be put through. 
We have given what help we can, and so have the United States. Both 
in India and in Pakistan our help has chiefly been given through the 
Export Credit Grants Department which has granted a credit of £15 
million for the steel works at Durgapur, and a credit of about £3 million 
for the Assam pipe line. Over the seven years from 1952 to 1959 we 
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released: £244 million of U.K. sterling for Internat.onal Bank of.Recon- ` 
struction and Development loans to India. =n the private sector, U.K.- 
banks have loaned over £11 million for Durgapur, and the Burma Oil 
some £20 million for Assam oil development. And the la:est figure I 
have for private investment in India—I have not a comparable figure for 
Pakistan—showed that United Kingdom private investment in that 
country had increased from.about £150 million.in 1943 to about £300. 
million at the end of 1957; in other words it had about’ doubled in nine . 
years. That is I think a remarkable indication ofthe confidence of the 
private investor who, after all is his own master. in the possibilities of 
India. Iam sure the same is true too of Pakistan. In the case of Pakistan, 


. she has recently obtained a second credit of £:0 million while from 1954. 


to 1959 the U.K. released £9} million sterling for iB.R.D. lending 
to her, and the Burma Oil Company and the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Finance Corporation have been very helpful in putting up gune a 
substantial sum of money for the Sui Gas Scheme. 

But quite as important in many ways as money is the provision to 
India and Pakistan of know-how and technical assistance, ard over this, 
largely through the Colombo Plan, we do feel we have got a very creditable: 
record. In the Technical Co-operation Sca2me under the Colombo 
Plan, 1,414 students have been trained in this zoun:ry so far, 799 of them, 
from India, and 615 from Pakistan. We heve trained. 185 experts—it 
sounds an alarming number of experts—11t India and 67 Pakistan. We 
have produced about three-quarter of a million pounds worth of equip- 
mént— £256,000 for India and £527,000 for Fakistan. ~ 

In addition, we have provided a variety of consultant services.. The 
day is approaching when India and Pakistan can do all these things 
themselves. ‘But at this stage they recogniz> that there are forms of 


know-how that have not yet been developed to th» point at which they 


can be quite independent of advice from outs.ce and we have been only 
too anxious to give them ary help in ou- pcwer. Thus we provided 
the services of Powell Duffryn Technical Services to advise on lignite  - 
deposits in South Arcot and more recently we have entered into a con-- 

tract with a leading British firm to prepare a de:ailed project ror a heavy 
structural fabricating ‘works and a heavy plate end vessel shop. Incident- 
ally that shop was one of the recommendat.ons mentioned by the 


expert Heavy Engineering Mission, sent out to India at our cost under. 


our friend Sir Eric Coates a little time ago xo advise on the expansion of | 
heavy engineering in India. Recently, too, we provided an expert Ship- - 


-yard Mission to investigate methods of removing congestion in Indian 


seaports. And we are in the early stage of putting into effect in partner- 
ship with British Industry, who could not have teen more nelp?ul, an offer 
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to assist the new College of Engineering and Technology in Delhi. 
The Federation of British Industries, who as always have been most 
co-operative, are sponsoring the raising of a fund of £250,000 from British 
industry to supply equipment, and we hope to provide qualified staff 
under the Technical Co-operation Scheme. 

In Pakistan, £130,000 worth of equipment is being supplied for the 
Textile Training Institute in Dacca. We have given her substantial help 
over tele-communications, and training of Pakistani staff, including 
£16,000 worth of equipment. And a British firm of town planners has 
just been engaged to put up a master plan for Dacca in East Pakistan. 
There is one other respect in which we have given help which has been 
greatly appreciated in Pakistan. We had made arrangements under which 
Pakistani Civil Service probationers— and an excellent lot they are, I have 
seen them year after year—shall go to Oxford and Cambridge and have a 
year's course there, which includes not only the actual work at the Univer- 
sity but going round to see the working of municipalities, of the Law 
Courts, and other activities, experience of which may be of some help to 
them when they are facing their own problems back in their own country. 

I apologize for all these hard facts. But what I would say is that we 
can claim that this is a record of constant and consistent progress, finan- 
cially, economically, and politically in the field of international relations. 
Our relations with both India and Pakistan are admirable. We want to 
give them what help and advice they may wish for to the limit of our 
power. We are anxious that those relations should remain close and 
intimate. JI can assure you that the contacts at the present time are very 
close and very intimate, and that it is not only a great happiness to those 
of us who are associated with these matters, but a duty, to spare no effort 
to insure that misunderstandings do not arise, and that these relations 
become closer still. We are proud of what we have ourselves contributed 
to the development and the progress of these two great countries, and I 
think there is a better understanding, both in India and in Pakistan, now 
that there has been this long period since independence than there may 
have been in the years immediately after its achievement. Certainly 
nothing could be better than the relation as it stands to-day. We wish 
both countries all happiness, and all prosperity, and all success in the future 
that lies ahead. We are proud and happy that they remain with us in the 
Commonwealth. Andina year in which there are 26,000 Commonwealth 
students in Britain; in which an Indian Test Team is in this country; in 
which we are talking of a new Commonwealth co-axial cable linking the 
countries of the Commonwealth together; in which voluntary societies 
are expanding their activities and a great Education Conference is meeting 
at Oxford; the value of the Commonwealth and the place which India 
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6 Ex and Pakistán occupy in it does n nôt, I think, call foi any y farther emphasis. - 


| Sir Parca SPENS: It does riot requiré: any S from me. to éxpress." 
|. our'thanks to Sir Gilbert for that address. "All of us share the feeling. | 
"which he has expressed so aptly, and we 'do wish these. two Bears countries," 
i the greatest. success in the future. n ED 


- “THE: NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT: 


HE ASSOCIATION can look hace on à vear of essa and varie m 
activity in -its task of promoting friercship and understanding 
: between the peoples of India, Pakistan ard Burma and the. people 
of this country. Marked political changes took place during the. 
. year in Pakistan and Burma, but thes? caanges made no difference., 
: to the mutual cordiality of\ relations, a fact str.kingly illustrated ‘at the... . 
MS .. Reception | given by the Council of the Associztion to the High Com- . 
^... missioner for Pakistan and Begum Ikramullat prior to their: departure-. Poets 
from London. The Reception was attended by Mrs. Pandit, the High 
' Commissioner for India, and. the Burmese Ambassador and Madame 
Aung Soe, and as the President; Sir Patrick “Spens; remarked, by no^ 
-other body except the East India Association: could such:a funcion have ' l 
been held. The same theme of cultivating good. relations was ‘stressed: at ,, 
--méétings throughout' the year by a wide variety cf speakers ranging om : 
‘Mr. -R. .A. Butler, Secretary of State for Home Affairs, to Ds K MUS D EE 
Munshi, a former Minister of the Government of India. . - eae » 
>- y The urgent need to promote friendly cortacts in a rapidly charigitig ` 
- world between the four countries represented by che Association makes it ; . 
. all the more’ necessary to maàintain a strong membership. , The vigorous . 
campaign ' to recruit new members’ conducted. by the. Chairman: the 
previous year was: continuéd with considerable success during the Year 
under review. But the Council i is still concerned at the losses in member-, ..... 
. «. Ship caused by deaths and resi ignations, and woukl again earnestly appeal : 
^to those members who find it difficult. to zttend. meetings to continue ; 
their interest in the. Association's Work, since by so doing they can lend `; 
. it valuable- ‘support. They are enabled to follav the proceedings of the 
~: Association in the ASIAN REVIEW, copies of which are included in'the small ` 
‘annual subscription. As a mark of appreciation of the Asscciation’s . 
` task: ‘the Pakistan.Government, on ‘the recommer¢ation of the High. Com- ae 
‘mission in London. decided- to give an annal Gonation of STO to our 
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funds, and for this generous act the Association is deeply grateful to the 
Pakistan Government. 

Early in the year the Association’s office, in accordance with the 
arrangements outlined in our last Report, was moved from 3 Victoria 
Street, s.w.1, to 193 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.c.4. Although 
smaller than our old accommodation, the new quarters.are more centrally 
situated. and adequately meet the Association's requirements. With the 
Council's approval an agreement was signed with Mr. F. Richter whereby 
two of the three rooms are süb-let to him for office purposes. 

The addresses delivered to the Association covered a wide field of 
interest. Impressions of India and Pakistan to-day were conveyed by 
Sir Percival Griffiths, Sir Alexander Fleck and Professor Mavalankar, 
son of the Speaker of India’s first Parliament, Sir Percival Griffiths’s 
theme on this occasion was the strain to which the new democracies in 
India, Pakistan and Burma are at present being subjected, and he em- 
phasized the unanimous acceptance by the people of Pakistan of the new 
regime under President Ayub Khan. Sir Alexander Fleck, President of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, gave a detailed 
account of the visit to India and Pakistan of H.R.H. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh, whom he accompanied at meetings of scientists and on tours of 
scientific institutions. Both speakers had crowded audiences. Pro- 
fessor Mavalankar contributed his own personal views on how demo- 
cracy is working in India to-day, and described what appeared to him 
to be its weaknesses and its strength. 

The Commonwealth aspect was dealt with by Mr. R. A. Butler at the 
Annual Meeting at which he was the Guest of Honour, by Sir Arthur 
Kirby, Commissioner for East Africa in London, and by Dr. K. M. 
Munshi, former holder of many high offices in India. Mr. Butler stressed 
British support for. the efforts which India and Pakistan were making 
to develop their economies and referred to the rise of British investment 
in India. The problems facing Indians and Pakistanis in East Africa 
were admirably surveyed by Sir Arthur Kirby, who paid a tribute to the 
part they had played in the economic growth of the country and em- 
phasized the need for their integration, along with Europeans, in a multi- 
racial community. "Through the courtesy of the Over-Seas League, 
our members were able to hear a penetrating analysis by Dr. Munshi of 
the links which bind the Commonwealth together; his insistence on 
sympathetic understanding as a Commonwealth bond provided a striking 
justification for the objects of our Association. 

Of more specialized interest were addresses delivered by Professor 
S. M. Sundaram and Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan. Professor Sundaram, 
who gave the Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture to which our 
members were kindly invited by the Royal Society of Arts, examined the 
impact on India of a century of British education, while Mr. Jayaprakash 
Narayan explained the significance of the Bhoodan Movement, initiated 
and directed by Vinoba Bhave, one of Mahatma Gandhi’s most devoted 
disciples. Probably the best attended meeting of recent years was that 
which assembled to hear Lt-General Sir John Glubb on the situation in 
the Middle East, in which both India and Pakistan are closely interested. 
General Glubb spoke with a clarity and conviction which deeply impressed 
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attended: gathering; ‘the farewell Reception, to ‘ihe High: Commissioner: : 

: for Pakistan and Beguin Ikramullah... Thé President, ‘Sir-Pattick Spéns,. `: oe 
paid eloquent tribute'to the esteem in which Mr. Tkramullah ‘and his wife" E 
' Wete held in this country, and both.expressed their. warm thanks for the `} 


friendship ‘shown -to them. "The Association is .indébted to the: Indian. 
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=- High. Commission for the loan‘ of coloured. anc other films which. were. 


Shown. ‘on. two: ‘occasions. 


yes 
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:.The. Council again expresses its’ "thanks - 0. > the Over-Seas Cane for’ De 


E i valued:assistance in arranging for Joint. Meetings to be held at Over=. 1° 
' . Seas House, ánd also ‘acknowledges with gratitude the friendly co-opera- :' |” 


.tion;of the Pakistan. Society and its Secretary, Sir Harold Shoobert, with, AD 


: "Two. tea-parties to Indian and Pakistani scudeats i jn London weré given E 
` during the,year out of money provided by tae, Hospitality: ‘Fund to which.. .-": - 
donations will be gratefully teceived. One of the parties was addressed - 
bya. member of the Council; Professor C.H; Philips, while’ at the-other 
_the speaker was Professor B. Pattison, Professor of. Education in the, 


i a a Whose help ‘several joint meetings’ were orgenized.: . Be eh d d 
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- "University. of London Institute of Educatior.: Both functions were múch :: * 
appreciated by the students, ' The usual grant of £45 was paid to- the: b w i 
National. Indian- Association, Calcutta, fróm .the Adelaide. Manning ` a A 
“Female Education Fund, toʻassist the educat:cn_ af n girl students 7 l 
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: Selected by. the Association. 
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- Congratulations are due to Tb wko siceifed A E in the. : = ae 


2 + Birinday Honours Lists, among whom were. two members of the Council, `, 


- Sir Jeremy Raisman, wko ` was awarded the: GCMG, and Mr. F. Richter, 


the recipient ofthe cBE ^. oe 


“The\Association. sustained. a great nom by the death. of. Sir Frank Diou 


whos was Hon. Secretary for many years... 


Ata recent meeting, the Council: : HM : 


M mer: thé following resolution: ** The Council öf the East India Associà- ^" 
“tion places on record its deep sense of loss: at tke death in his 91st year. òf = ..— 
. Sir Frank Brown, Who was for over 26: years thé Hon. Secretary: of the. A A 


^ Association." During that period Sir Franx-Erown rendered outstanding + 


< services to the ‘Association by ‘his unremi-tirg devotion tó.its interests: 
Animated by a-sincere desire. to. promote goodwill and understanding ^. =, 
_- between the people of this country and tlie peoples of- India, Pakistan UA e 
-'and Burma, he'found in the work: of the Association a.caüse for Which: Pid 
she labouted unceasingly until the end óf'his long life: When in 1954 he... ^ DE 
_ was comipelled to’ give up the Hon. Secretaryship owing. to. failing eei E d 
sight, | the Association ‘recognized his uniqus -services by continuing his- `> 
_ membership of thé Council and by electing Iim a Vice-President. :.His-^ ° Ee 
“Name+ will always: be. remembered with grati- “ude in the. aníals of: the: 


99°”, 


Association. E 


"The-Council also recalls with ‘deep. regret E death of bther inettbers. ey n = 


d z 


including Sir Archibald Carter, Sir Alfred Ckatterton, Sir. John Clague, ;. UN. 2i 
Dr. H.:B. Dunnicliff, Admiral: Sir Herbert Fitzherbert, Sir Mirza Ismail, . 
^ Dr. W. A. Jenkins, Sir J oseph. Kay, Major-General’ Sir John Megaw, Sir“. 
. Alan ;Pim, Mr..H. S. L. Polak and. ra Dunes Sir Dashwood - 
-Strettell-. ‘There Were a numberof. PIU cess: en cc ee X E 


Two vacancies occurred on the Council owing to the departure for 
India of Mr. V. C. Trivedi of the Indian High Commission and the 
departure for Pakistan of.Mr. Sultan Mahommed Khan of the Pakistan 
High Commission. To fill one vacancy the Council co-opted Mr. J. C. 
Kakar of the Indian High Commission, whose appointment ‘requires 
confirmation at the Annual Meéting. The Council proposes to fill the 

' other vacancy after consulting the new High Commissioner for Pakistan. 

The members of the Council retiring by rotation, but eligible for re- 
election are: Mr. Ram Krishnan Handoo, Lt-General Sir Thomas 
Hutton, Sir Frederick James, Brigadier Sir John Smyth, Bart, vc, Sir 
Harry Greenfield and Professor Rushbrook Williams. 

It is open to any member to propose at the Annual Meeting a candidate 
or candidates to fill vacancies on the Council, subject to not less than 
fifteen days notice being given to the Honorary Secretary. 


J. A. WOODHEAD 
Chairman. 


FRANCIS LOW 
Hon. Secretary. 





Reception to India Cricket Team | 


HE Council of the East India Association gave a Reception in 

honour of His Highness the MAHARAJA of BARODA and members 

of the India Cricket Team at Over-Seas House, on Tuesday, 15th 

September, at 4.30 p.m. The Rt. Hon. LORD SPENS, KBE, E 
of the Association, was in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN said: We do not intend to have set speeches ner 
but it would be quite wrong if we of the East India Association did not 
attempt to express our appreciation of the honour done to us by His High- 
ness the Maharaja and the Team coming here as our guests this after- 
noon. We have never entertained a team of cricketers before and, if I may 
say so, it is a very fine precedent to have set. I hope that others will follow 
in years to come. But-you ought to know, .of course, that the team have 
travelled from Durham this morning and they are going off overseas on 
Thursday, so it is a real honour that they have found time to come here 
and meet us. I want to express to.them the immense pleasure I have had 
on something like eleven different days during this summer watching 
them playingcricket. I have enjoyed every moment of it. I amnot going to 
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say that I am altogether 
That would not be hor 
enormously the sporting 
difficult circumstances ir 
. the country and at the J 
others, not only have see 
them for hours on telev: 
Cricket is a desperatel 
than myself, because my 
to an end—-when I was a 
much rougher than anyb 
. Many people have had v 
but I believe that so far 
might have been serious 
was able to earn a living 
I do want to express on E 
these great cricketers ha 


. summer, and I only hop 


than me—will live to see 
with the same dashing sr 

We have enjoyed hav 
They have given pleasure 
country who will look ba. 
they were watching them. 
their minds. . We hope t. 
years have passed, we do 
noon, and we wish theme 


. After His Highness has re 
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kind enough to move ro 
who: wish to meet them. 
His Highness the MAHA 
to be here amongst you th: 
tion and their friends. ° 
months ago by my good 
in accepting it, so here we 
at least you and I hope r 
play this summer in Engle 
Press at home, but believe 
have come across people 1 
we should do well and the 
men. We tried, and actua. 
reapéd by my country in t 
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Orry that they did.rct defeat the British eleven. - 
st on my part if I said so, but I have enjoyed 
pirit in which they aave played the game under - 
nany cases, on ground after ground throughout 
st Matches. ‘And let me add that I, like many 
them with my own eyes but I have also watched 
on d 
dangerous game. Nobody knows that better 
cket came to an end-—my proper cricket came 
out sixteen, when some fearfully rough bowler, 
{y in this room, succeeded in breaking my jaw. 
‘ious kinds of damage dene to them at cricket, 
aim unique in having had my jaw broken. It 
Mercifully it did not stop me talking, and I 
or life and main-ain my family with my voice. ~ 
half of all of you our real sorrow that some of 
2 suffered quite serious injuries over here this 
that I and all of you—rmuch more likely you 
aese injured cricketers over here again playing 
it which they dis»layed in the opening games. 
ig our guests here this summer immensely. 
‘0 thousands and thousands of people in this 
< on those days in this glorious summer when 
with. recollections which will never fade from 
it we shall see them back again before many 
vant to thank them for coming here this after- 
successful passage home to their own country. 
ied, I would suggest that our guests should be 
id and introduce themselves to otaer-people- 


AJA of BARODA said: It gives us equal pleasure 
evening, and to meet members of the Associa- 
Ns invitation was given to me a couple of 
tend Sir Francis ow, and I had no hesitation 
re amongst you this evening. I am glad that. 
mbers and friends present here erjoyed our. 
d. Your Press thinxs otherwise; so does our 
ne in the five months that I have. been here I — 
all walks of life whose sincere wish was'that 
even expected us to beat their own country- ..' 
r the fruits or the berefits of this tour will be 
: next four or five years. Like you, we are in 
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the process of building up a side. ‘his visit has rewarded us and Indian 
cricket with experience, although now that we have come to the end of it 
I personally wish, for various reasons, that we had not had such a good 
summer. It has been a very strenuous tour; we have been playing six 
days’ cricket weekly, for the last four and a half months. We had a day 
off before our return match against Yorkshire at Bradford, but that was - 
all. Fortunately you do not play cricket here on Sundays, and we had a 
day off before each Test. That is all the rest the boys have had on this 
tour. To add to this, we have had travelling, a dose of it every third day, 
packing or unpacking every third day, and injuries because of too good a 
summer. 

But by and large we have all enjoyed ourselves on this tour. I do not 
know how many of us will come back again—to play cricket I mean—but 
I hope that many of the present team will. I believe they will. We sail 
the day after to-morrow, we carry back very pleasant memories and we 
go back now to face the Australians. Let us hope that we can give them 
a shock. If we do, England will be the happiest nation on earth; that is 
one way in which we can help the Commonwealth. I was particularly 
glad this evening when I walked in to notice that many of you were sur- 
prised to see us here in such large numbers. I take credit for that. I 
think we should all try to come and meet people whenever we are given 
the opportunity to do so. It does help a great deal. I hope now that 
you will mix with the team and they will mix with you and exchange 
views. I am sure all my team-mates have enjoyed being here this evening. 
Thank you, everyone. 
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= BOUGH. ce passe through i a PTUS last year; India ‘ended: — 
` 1958 - with. a: “Fen ved determination to pursue: iiew- economic: , x : 

BE. activities vigorou! r and: the 64th session of the Indian. National. 

p Cu ^ Congress; 'held in Nagpur. at thé beginning: of January, adopted’ 
T calling for“ volutionary ' d lard reform and the preparation E E 
"ofa big Third Five-Year’ an (1961>=6). | TEE? a 

Jt appears: that the ci ntry, though now the wiser "from: the. harsh’ 
^" experience of foreign cur ncy. shortages, isalo heartened. by the. knows: n 
edge ‘that’ the: Second: Pj 1 was fundamentally sound. As a, tesult,..the - 
 remaitiing two years. ‘of tE; ! Plan--which: ends; in: March, 1961—~are likely - 
^to;see: 'some speedier deve, pment.: TIR . 

Mr. ‘Nehru himself. cal d the planned pattern of land reform, ^ “a | big 
~ step, a révolütionary step , On this question; as well as On the. resolution: . 

. fora. ‘big: Third: Plan, hi had the ‘yast mzjo-ity of Congress. — 
a with’ him.’ Hev s opposed: by .a-small. but powerful: ‘group Of 5: 
-'. delegates ‘representing ti landlords and “industrialists. of- the. private’: 
o sector. "Neither the Con, ess: Party; nor tE& Government of ‘India, nor. 5 
the. general public can ig ore this: opposition. But Mr. ‘Nehru and his- 

" massive support within € "hgress. “and: ‘country are together the. driving’ 

'. force of. Indian démoerai ` , and “there is no doubt. that: the pce will 
"regard thie'Congress réso]i ions as ; binding. : ut x. 
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MT food Pod > on and social justice for. the peasantry’, were: 
ee the main objectives: of. the; solution, on “agrarian, organizational pattern, 

T oc : moved by Home Minister 3. B. Pant; -It récommended that: T 
‘village - organizatioj should. “be based’ on ‘the’ village M 
; ena ‘and. village. CO- eratives, with adequate. power. and fesourcés 
Hur 2 E at their command; d. SOME Bu tus 

PE "Qy thé. pattern should : that- of "co- »- operative fering, all land o 
(d erimus for joint cultivatic x with the’ peasants retaining their property ^ 
'. rights: and Sharing the ben its in proportion-o -he work put in; V TES 

.(3) the’ States must; by: 1e,end of. 1959, fix by. legislation, the céiliüg at. 
2 “individual: land: Holdings, all surplus. lands being vested in the, Village. 
$ rro E 2E RR a 
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(5) State trading (wholesale) in food grains is to be made effective; and 

(6) every effort must be made to bring uncultivated and waste land 
into cultivation. 

Objection were raised against State trading as well as on the question 
of the limitation of land holdings, but they were swept aside by the 
impatience of the majority, and the people have been assured that “ land 
to the tiller " is a cardinal principle of India's planning. These measures 
are naturally bound to affect a large number of traders and middlemen 
as well as all large landholders, whether they are working peasants or 
landlords, and opposition to Congress may coalesce around these issues. 
Already. soundings are being taken on the possibility of forming a con- 
servative opposition party, since, apart from trading and landed interests, 
many big and rising industrialists complain of the public sector's expansion. 


REASSURING PRIVATE SECTOR 


: 

Both Mr. Nehru and Congress President U. N. Dhebar felt it necessary 
to assure the industrialists that in the colossal task before the country 
there is no question of restricting or thwarting the private sector, for 
which there appears ample scope. Mr. Dhebar, for example, said that the 
apparent conflict between private and public sectors had “ceased to 
confuse our thinking and there is only one economy in India, whether 
it is financed privately or publicly; that is, the planned national economy," 
while Mr. Nehru said that private enterprise will not be impeded or 
continually pulled up in the fields assigned to it. But Mr. Nehru holds it 
wrong to equate private enterprise with democracy, when it 1s often the 
private sector that stands in the way of a democratically functioning 
apparatus. 

These apprehensions and reassurances should be viewed in the context 
of the fresh impetus being put into the planning activities. Measures 
recommended by the Congress for the mobilization of all resources 
include the following: 

Public enterprises and State TU must yield profits; 

' Strict control of imports, with non-essential goods excluded and duties 

-increased wherever possible;  ' 

Expansion of life insurance and other means of stimulating savings; 

Adjustment of the pattern of production to supplying essential needs, 
and not articles of luxury for domestic use; 

Relating of wages and salaries to output, with reference to Indian 
conditions and with profits in the private sector controlled; 

Permission for the construction of large pau only when essential 
to the Plan; | 
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production neither lowe 
with increased income; 

While stressing the pr 
Congress resolved to fu_ 
no less than in agricultu. 
million tons of rice, wL 
commodities, and also t 
for direct capital formati. 

Foreign loans without 
and will be sought, but 
main burden of develop 
capital formation is mair 
rapidity can the process or 
' And this can be brought 
Planning must be a cont 
targets of the Second Fiv 
Five-Year Plan should t 
growth." 

Such are the terms of tk 

It represents a sharp : 
autumn. At that time ad. 
resigned themselves to shc 
clearly from the figures giv 

Out of 19 new indus 


- country's economy, five ( 


engines, and electric mot 
two—petrol refining and lc 
twelve will fall short. T. 
whole—is anxious to achie 
ments have to be made or 


ment must not be affected. 


There is little need to- sp 
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the.example of China's ph: 
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tion, at the same time taking care that increased 
agricultural incomes nor fails to be rewarded 


ary need for stepping up food production, the 
| the Second Five-Year Plan targets in industry 
. The intention is to build up a reserve of two 
e stabilizing the p-ices of the basic essential 
utilize the country's vast manpower resources 
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olitical and economic conditions are essential 
mestic resources must be created to bear the 
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uüllion a year, theze : :s no immediate prospect 


Pal 


of checking the steady growth in unemployment. On the other hand, 
with the growing independence and self-confidence of the villagers, both 
through their own achievements and through the Government-sponsored 
Community Development Programmes, and with the spectacle of the 
Chinese doing so much by their own efforts, neither villagers nor peasants 
intend to stagnate. 

It is not yet possible to say how much ground the Third Plan will cover. 
The figure of Rs. 99,000 million (£7,425 m.), given out recently by the 
Economic Adviser to the Finance Ministry, is the net investment tentative- 
ly proposed for the 20 years' perspective plan. It gives a synoptic view of 
the increasing rate of net investment, at 1952~3 prices, in consecutive 
five-year plans up to 1976 as follows: 1951-6 Rs. 3,100 crores, 1956-61 
Rs. 6,200 crores, 1961-6, Rs. 9,900 crores, 1966—71 Rs. 14,800 crores, 
and 1971-6 Rs. 20,700 crores. 

But the Second and subsequent Plans are conceived in terms of total 
labour and material resources rather than of finance alone. The chances 
are that the Third Plan will require much higher investment, not only 
because the price factor has increased but also because the targets are 
almost certain to be raised much higher than was visualized i in 1956, when 
the perspective plan was first worked out. 

Courtesy Far East Trade. 





Campaigning for Exports 
A DELHI PRIORITY 


HE Amalgamated Export Corporation being launched in India 

emphasizes the country’s anxiety to improve her balance-of-trade 

position. A considerable amount of activity on this front can be 

expected in the next 12 months, and Indian sounding-out of 
Australian and other markets, and the establishment of a tradé promotion 
organization in West Germany (from where the Benelux countries will 
be covered), are indications of this. 

What the new Corporation will-do is to canalize the efforts of exporters 
to extend their markets. Representative of a cross-section of the export 
trade, its sponsor is the All-India Exporters’ Chamber of Bombay, formed 
by the merger of the All-India Exporters’ Association and the Africa and 
Overseas Exports. Chamber, and the Indian Council of Foreign Trade 
has given its blessing to the new venture. 
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Mr. Brown also pointed out that relief to the tea industry had not been 
enough. (Some reduction in export duty was announced in September, 
and the Indian Union Budget presented on February 28 has given further 
concessions; these make the export duty more than 10 cents to the rupee 
lower than at this time last year.. 


TEA EXPORTS RISING 


Tea exports were very low in the earlier months of 1958, but picked up 
towards the end of the year and reached better levels than in 1957, though 
still lower than in 1956. (India's reduction of duties has been countered 
by Ceylon, which has readjusted the system to benefit lower-priced teas, 
Ceylon has been particularly upset over India's invasion of markets in 
the Middle East—the United Arab Republic, incidentally, switched. over 
to Indian tea mainly because of payment difficulties with. Ceylon after 
the Suez fighting.) 

Mr. G. L. Bansal, of the Fedean of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry, referred (during the Export Advisory Council meet- 
ing) to the Federation’s interest in the idea of an Afro-Asian common 
market, and regretted that the Government seemed to have no interest 
in the project (which was mooted by Cairo). Mr. Neville Wadia (Bombay 
textile interests) proposed negotiations for a * Commonwealth Common 
Market." 

Mr. B. P. Singh-Roy suggested the establishment of export houses to 
study the overseas markets, and affirmed the Federation’s readiness to 
organize export councils to study the markets in terms of regions. 

On March 1, at the meeting of the Import Advisory Council, the Com- 
merce Minister held out no hope of any major relaxation of the restrictive 
licensing policy. He did, however, announce a procedural change that 
would end the uncertainty about availability of raw materials and com- 
ponents in the next licensing half-year. Scheduled industries will be able 
from April to make advance arrangements for the purchase of a portion 
of their needs in the next licensing period. The adverse trade balance has 
dropped by Rs. 173 crores (£129-75m.) in 1958, while the sterling reserves 
are higher—Rs. 2117 crores on February 20 against Rs. 180 crores in 
October. 


A. GAP TO BE CLOSED 


According to Mr. Shastri’s estimates, the gap between imports and 
exports last year was about Rs. 200 crores against more than Rs. 380 
crores in 1957. Theré are, however, few avenues in which imports 
can be cut. | 
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Mr. Iengar thought there might be short-term benefits in export pro- 
motion by implementing such a system with enough safeguards; but it 
must be on the understanding that the measures were temporary. 

He referred to the recent improvement in foreign balances. But there 
needed to be a continuous awareness that, on “account of the massiveness 
of the development programme. India will continue for some years to 
have balance-of-payment difficulties—we must make up our mind that 
ours is going to be a long haul.” In the first 11 months of 1958 exports 
declined by about Rs. 69 crores from the 1957 figures. The largest decline 
was in cotton textiles. Mr. Iengar said that the country was losing its 
foothold on the cotton textile markets. A principal reason for this had 
been competition from Japan. Recently there had also been Chinese 
competition in South Asian markets. 

The fundamental factor limiting the ability of India to export had been 
the increasing lack of competitiveness. He pointed out: “If Japan has 
been able to outbid us, it is basically due'to the fact that in terms of 
quality, price, and salesmanship her performance has been better than 
ours.” A 

Courtesy Far East Trade. 





A. Recent Visit to Iran 
By PETER AVERY 


HERE friendship between nations is concerned, the remoteness 

of a country may mean that we are not so close to its people, 

in comprehension of their hopes, activities and the motives of 

their conduct, as we should be. And it may mean that the 
people of the other nation are far too little acquainted with our outlook 
and aims, also. The visitor to Iran, especially if he be ignorant of the 
language, and often even when he knows the language, can easily spend 
some time in the country without really coming into contact with its 
ancient and refined people to a nearly sufficient degree. In capital cities 
one does not necessarily meet the truest representatives of a nation and is 
not necessarily in the best position accurately to plumb a nation's basic 
hopes and fears, ambitions and needs. By and large the Iranian people 
are reticent. Their recorded history is one of the longest of a single, inte- 
grated nation in the world: it goes back over two thousand five hundred 
years. It is also a history full of vicissitudes. In this hard school the 
people of Iran have acquired their reticence, and to their reticence on the 
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score of an inherited awareness of the dangzrs of their position—an 
inherited sense of how precarious.is the vital business of maintaining their 
remarkable identity as a d: stinct and extremely cultured nation—is added 
the reserve of a people o? great refinement and exquisite courtesy. Thus 
it is not easy for the foreizner to reach a just understanding and appre- 
ciation of this people.. What the foreigner wao wishes to know Iran 
should first of all realize is that he is dealing wizh a hypercivilized nation, 

possessing in good measu-e the subtlety and sensibility that one would 


expect to accompany suck a degree of civilization. What I hope this. 
' Society can do, gradually, by inviting speakers from both the peoples 


concerned in it, the Iraniar and British, is to promote our understanding 
of each other and clear avay some of the misconceptions of each other 
which are still entertained t'y both sides. 

This talk was advertisec as being about my recent visit to Iran. I shall 
not in fact give many of the particulars of the exciting and useful j journey. 
the British Council énabled me to make in Apri! to Iran ia all'its spring- 
time beauty. Rather I saul seek to remind you of certain aspects of 
Iran and its history, culture and people, to whica I have already in general 
terms alluded. I want to talk a little about the role of the Iranians in the 
intellectual and artistic life of mankind; I want tc emphasize their import- 
ance to us all to-day and to treat of the pleasant theme of friendship with 
them. 
| One of the outstanding caaracteristics of Iran as a nation is its power . 


of recovery and its capacit” for.endurance. La-in poets who sought to . 


spread the impression that he Persians were etcte were subscribing toa 
fallacy. Herodotus was w:ser by far and move, exact. Iran is a hard 
country and its people a iough people. They have an: extraordinary. 
resilience and have shown themselves capable of enduring cefeat. and 
privation with a power 3? continuity and e tenacious retention of 
national characteristics and attitudes which I not only cite because they 
are admirable qualities, but also because they provide a perfec: justifica- 
tion for that faith in the Iranian people which their friends should have. - 
Moreover, the Iranians are not like their neighbours; they have a quality 


of uniqueness, though they have been conquered by surrounding peoples . 


on more than one occasior and have naturally absorbed much from the 
way of life of their conque-ors—an alphabet, mcdified, from the Arabs, 
and a religion, also modified, with the terminology of religious institutions 
and legal schools; also mary institutions from a succession of Turkish 
visitors. But all that they az quired from outside has been altered, for the 
Iranians never take anything from others, wheiker it is institutional or 


~ material, without changing t into something characteristically Iranian. 


This process can'even be seen in some of the unacccstomed and unexpected - 
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uses to which the ingenious Iranian méchanic can put an imported engine, 
while the innate skill of the Iranian can be seen in the way an Iranian 
youth can mend and adapt complicated machinery. No one who has 
travelled any distance in. Iran has failed somewhere to see a huge lorry 
engine taken out on the roadside and totally dismantled, the driver and his 
mate performing feats of skill on it that would tax the resources of the 
best equipped garage; and a day or two later the lorry will be found 
grinding on its way again, over the passes and down the precipitous 
routes along which the loads are pulled from the Persian Gulf to Iran's 
inland cities. 

The Iranian mechünie i is the typical and most homely modern product 
of a people whose craftsmanship, in carpet weaving and design, in minia- 
ture painting and pottery, in tile or brick decoration, in calligraphy and, 
above all, in the superb imagery and concision of the greatest canon of 
poetry in the world, has justly been famous for centuries and has given 
the world breath-takingly beautiful memorials of the ingenuity of man. 
The Iranians are often stated to be a proud people. This does not mean 
that they are haughty. Nor does that reticence which I have mentioned 
mean that they are a cold or aloof people. On the contrary, the warmth. 
of their hospitality and their humility towards those they wish to honour 
are both overwhelming and, at times, embarrassing. But, whatever is meant 
when it is said that the Iranians are proud, what is clear is that they have a 
great deal to be proud of. And proud of being Iranian, proud of their 
country, their artistic achievements and incomparably rich and flexible 
language, Iranians certainly are. This pride manifests itself in a seemly 
way: it is shown in their quick and delighted response to any sign of 
interest in their land and way of life from the stranger; while conversely 
their pride reveals itself in their sensitivity to indications of unawareness of 
what it means to be Iranian and of the greatness and strength of Iran. 

Thus the foreigner has the choice of enjoying the charm and kindness 
of one of the world’s most charming and kindest people, or of experiencing 
their dismay and resentment. The exercise of this choice depends on how 
far he can appreciate the gentle demarids of a great civilization, whose 
exponents, while all their philosophy militates against and deplores the 
baser forms of pride, will not brook anything that smacks of condescension 
or patronage, but who will reward those who admire and appreciate 
what they stand for more richly, in generosity and loyalty, than almost 
any other people on earth. 

I mention this matter of the importance of appreciating Iran and the 
Iranians as they deserve to be appreciated, because I would urge all those 
who seek to know and have dealings with Iran-to bear in mind the import- 
ance, in contacts with so civilized a people, of the minutiae of conduct. 
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A people with over two thousand years of civilization and experience 
are extremely perceptive and no shade of arr»zance escapes their notice, 

- while lack of tact and absence of the sense cf occasion seem stupid and 
gross to a nation whose humblest members cer. carry themselves with the 

grace of a king and cite, even when.illiterate, verses of a complexity roughly 
equivalent to the Sonnets of Shakespeare, but present in the memories of 
nearly every Iranian. The person who wishes to bludgeon his way about 
Iran and impose his ideas on Iranians will mee- with short shrift. The man 

. who goes to a country of so much enchantment ready to be enchanted, 
with an open mind and the humility to learn, will, on the other hand, find 
- an immense reward and will come away with a3 affection for Iran wien 1S 
Ineradicable. 

Iran is a place where one’s perceptions can be greatly enlarged. This 
may sound rather an abstruse thing to say. What it means is that Iran, a 
country in which so much has happened, a country standing at the Cross- 
roads of the communicaticns between thé old civilizations of the Far East 
and the Mediterranean, and a country whose pecple nave always conceived 
and ‘expressed some of mankind’s highest ideals, is in a sense a great 
laboratory of human experience, achievements, bopes and despairs. There- 
‘fore contact with Iran is am enriching process bz which our perception in ` 
the fields of thought, art end affairs, cannot 32 other than enlarged. I 
believe that it is the realizaiion of this fact that cught to be implicit in our 
attitude to the Iranian people. In days gone by, young men were sent on. 


.. the Grand Tour as part of :heir education; in cther words, for the widen- 


ing of their perception. Yoa remember the route: Germany for the affairs 
of the Empire, Italy for th» art and architecture; Greece for its classical 
antiquities, and sometimes bold ventures into tae lands of the Ottoman 
Sultans; and of course, always France, the arbiter of elegance, for the 
cultivation of manners and taste. In the hey-day of the Grand Tour, 
Iran was not an easy courtry to reach from Europe and only the very 
adventurous, and also, fortunately, the very d.scerning, travellers, like 
Layard and Rawlinson, got there. Nowadays zhe Grand Tour, though 
not called such, is by no means completely deac, if the numbers of under- 
graduates who undertake ourreys abroad in :heir Long Vacations is 
anything to go by; and nzturally nowadays. Izen should be considered 
an essential part of these mcdern Grand Tours, waich such an encouraging 
number. of young men from my University, and.1 believe others, annually 
undertake. More people should go to Iran—as part of their education as 
well as for their delight, compelled thither bv reverence for a great past À 
and curiosity about a lively present, which is in the hands of a people. 
whose past, I would remird you, remains alive because each Iranian 
expresses something in himself of his. country's history and culture. 
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Among no other people that I know is their poetry, to name one entity 
of that culture, such a living entity as it is in Iran. Not only those of 
the Grand Tour age—the fortunate ones of nineteen and twenty—should 
want to visit Iran, but all who would go to Italy or France or Spain to 
be refreshed and exalted by the sight of the products of man’s creative 
genius, should also go to Iran and go there in the same spirit as they visit 
seats of civilization nearer home. 

Nowadays travel in Iran is speedy and comfortable, as I found on 
my recent tour, during which I went to Meshed and Naishapur in 
Khorasan by train, while excellent air services at reasonable rates serve 
other centres such as Shiraz and Isfahan. Thus I could lecture 1n places 
as far away from each other as Meshed, Naishapur, Shiraz, Isfahan and 
Tehran in the space of only sixteen days. This 1s roughly equivalent to 
lecturing in the same number of days in Berlin, Rome, Lyons, Bordeaux 
and London. But this only tells, you how quickly it is possible nowadays 
to travel about Iran. I must hasten to add that, so far as I was concerned, 
the brevity and speed of my travelling were the only features of my 
journey I disliked. Iran is a country in which it is barbarous and frustrating 
to travel about quickly. One wants to linger in Khorasan when the wild 
tulips are out—as they were when I was there: one wants to spend weeks 
in a place like Meshed looking at its buildings, browsing in its libraries 
and examining the treasures of its museums; one wants to live forever in 
Isfahan or Siraz—they are agonizing places to tear oneself away from; 
and one wants to travel over the great deserts and along the mountain 
valleys of a country that presents such a variety of magnificent natural 
scenery as Iran does; one wants to journey in a leisurely fashion, and, 
when in the cities, to remain a long time enjoying the convivial social 
life of this most sociable people, sitting in their gardens with the gay 
conversation and the occasional touching of a musical instrument and the 
songs with which, particularly in Shiraz, the evening parties are generally 
enlivened. I set out to prove to you that you can travel rapidly and com- 
fortably about Iran: I hope I have also persuaded you that this is not the 
most rewarding way of travelling in such a country. 

Spring is a beguiling season everywhere.and nowhere more so than in 
Iran. I do not want to talk of contemporary politics to-day, but I cannot 
resist reference to the increased spirit of optimism I thought I detected 
during my last, spring visit to the country whose name this Society bears. 
It is in the iranians’ nature to be pessimistic about the affairs of this world. 
They are, as I have hinted, a people of very high ideals. Their history has 
all too often failed to afford them any grounds upon which to base much 
faith or optimism in the affairs of this world. This no doubt partly 
accounts for the Iranian predilection for religious and philosophical 
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le speculation and: as Professor Bios once TER itl 18:7 : characteristic. 
‘that the-three chief. attempts to explain the problem of evil ..; ; should .. 
|. * have emanated from Persia,” a land whose reversals of fortune,and suddén -` 
eae ^ visitations of disaster have given its people so much evidence of whatis . 
aoe pe evil while they have. striven, albeit with ‘cha-dcteristic individuality,’ tó' - 
DES i omehend what is:good. Iń, the” ancient. Zoroastrian religion,- iù ` 
J Manichaeism, and in the development of Sufism which so much coloured 
--Persian poetry and thought in ‘later: centuries, we have the three attempts: 
“to explain the problem of evil and establish the: power of good to which, 
E "Professor Browne referred. We also- have in tliese religious and philo- 
RA . - $ophical - systems evidenc2, of. the. Iranians’. idealism and Concern.for ` 
e. spiritual values. But this idealism, which I find so striking a feature of 
ipn n the Iranians, also has its: negative side: it leads to scepticism and pessim- 
| “ism about purely worldly situations. The Iranian, because he is an idealist; : | 
.. is hypercritical and, in a sease, a completé perfectionist: nothing pertaining ^ 
| to this world can ever, in his eyes, be quite rigFt. "Therefore, in politics a: 
T people who have experienced. the devastation. wrought by the Mongol ` 
. :. vinvasions and who also possess this ideal of:perfection are inclined to take 
“a gloomy: view of the issue of events managed : on:tlie mundane level and . 
a -are slow'to. believe that any good can ultimately be the outcome of-man' S. 
J ephenieral arrangements. "This attitude: is not surprising: history apart,. - 
> the very terrain of Iran is of a harsh nature.anc lends itself to the sort of .. 
lee ; catastrophe which strengthens disillusionment with the things of this world; 
- ~ particularly ima religious people. ‘A: group of.men and‘women may build. 
a village somewhere on the Iranian. plateau and work and live there for: - 
. years. Then one night a thunderstorm in the hills on thée-herizon can cause’. 
a sudden flood which runs over’ the treeless plain and is capable of utterly. 
. . destroying that village i in a matte? of minutes, 30 that the next morning- 
s B not a tracé remains. These floods are called seyt.. Alternatively, the water- 
| ‘channels which supply the village with water fcr cultivation may run, dry;.. 
making the villagers destituce. To the. catastrophes of history we must add ^ ` 
^ the. sudden cataclysms of nature, in our reckonirg of the elements i in: which - 
the Iranian character. has been formed; Iranvis a land of extremies, drama- 
tically. typified by ‘the nocturnal torrent’ which obliterates a village’ in. 
-ten minutes; on thé one hand, and’ the-utter drought, on thé’ other, which". 
p E can make ia village return. to. thé grasp’ of the ever present wilderness.» a 
. Naturally,’ in the circumstences, the Iranians are a remarkably patient: 
^ o. people; very long-suffering. but also; mot surprisingly, -— prone to ; 
i E expect the worst... |- ; - p 
id ‘Yet, this time when I was ‘there, AT: sénsed an increase in hope and: 
. "Confidence; . “This feeling was no doubt enhanced by the beauties-of the: - 
‘season, but the pessimists” tales no longer seemed. to. me to have the: ring i 
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of truth. I attribute this happier outlook to the fact that development is 
going on, there is increased employment and a great deal of money about. 
Living costs are still too high and hit the poorer classes heavily. This is a 
fact which cannot be ignored. But where there is so much activity, as there 
is these days in Iran, even the hardest hit are gradually finding that life 
is improving and amenities spreading. T also believe that politically events 
in Iraq have made many Iranians who were formerly apathetic about. it 
begin to think that the Western Alliance must be supported. It is a mistake 
to suppose for one moment that anything the Iraqis do will necessarily 
serve as an example to people in Iran. On the contrary, Iranians are 
bv no means inclined to be impressed by the Arabs, whom they look down 
upon. It seems probable that the numerous dangerous elements in the 
Iraqi situation may have led many Iranians to make a reappraisal of their 
own position and may have had something to do with the changed atmo- 
sphere I found in Iran. Political prediction these days is a risky business, 
but I left feeling confident that the Iranians know what they are doing 
and are determined to preserve themselves' from a repetition of the sort 
of disruption to.their lives that has been too prevalent in their history for 
them to embark lightly on disasters which can, we hope, be avoided. 

The point that the Iranians know what they are doing is an important 
one: one ofthe most essential ingredients in friendshipis that friends should 
have confidence in each other. At present it seems to me that our main 
role as friends of Iran must be to offer that country every possible en- 
couragement. To do this effectively and sincerely, we must have confidence 
in Iran and its people. Only then will they have confidence in us. The 
more I learn about Iran, the more reason I find for having faith in the 
ability of this remarkable people to effect their own survival: to continue 
their survival, that continuity of national existence of over two thousand 
years duration. I should like to see this confidence in Iran as strongly 
evinced as possible by Iran's friends. To do this, Iran's friends must know 
and understand Iran as fully as they can. This is largely a cultural opera- 
tion and it has, of course, two sides to it, for it is equally important that the 
Iranians should be introduced to us as effectively as possible,.and the 
best way to do this is through cultural exchanges, for the Iranians, as I 
hope I bave shown, are an extremely cultured people. Once we have come 
to understand Iranians better, then confidence in them will come naturally 
because we shall have learnt to appreciate their subtle strengths. The 
Persians have given much to the world that is best in our common, 
human heritage. They only deserve and will only accept friendship 
and help that spring from the purest motives. Their genius and ingenuity 
have not, to my mind, one wit diminished since the days of their 
greatest achievements. E" 
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French Initiative in Ariea Tr 
dU OLO Wy HARRY T: ANDREWS* ao ee 
OLITICAL prognostication is TE haga A jud about a yer. 
ago, on the point of my departure from Paris, it was natural, in ` 
a last-minute survey of the political scene, to interrogate one’s ` 
French. acquaintances on the possibility of the rumoured return to 
. power of General de Gaulle, then living. in almost monastic retreat in. 
- the tiny village of Colombey; to which he had retired after his voluntary | 
resignation as head of the French Governmert in 1947. 
.. The stalemate.and impotency into which French parliamentary govern- . 
= ment under the Fourth Republic had: degenerated; both emaily ang 
_externally, certainly: justified the question. 

. But, chaotic and confused as were public affairs, the answer to my 
enquiry, except from a very few Gaullist stalwarts, was almost entirely : 
negative. Opinions rànged from a patronizing acknowledgement of past | 
| services to a more forthright rejection of 'a‘vis:onary, whose self-claimed. . 
panacea. ‘for France's ills at. home and abroad were considered ime 

Uum practicable. and not worthy of examination.. | 
>, In brief, Charles de- Gaulle, in the eyes of: most Paris political sce 
was dismissed as being j passé: his day. was done. So much for oe 
- prophets. RE a 
Less than six months later, on June 18th last year, that ian man was’ 
`.: urgently called back as Prime Minister at a time of grave national crisis; * 
and on January 8th of this year General de Gaulle- was. inducted and .- 
.entered upon his functions às the undisputed and~confirmed - President | 
. of thé Fifth Republic which he had created—-he most popular President: ` 
: ever elected to that high office since the time of Napoleon r. And. by E 
virtue of the new constitution, largely the inspiration of his own, political - 
: Conviction formulated in the interim-of his self-imposed retirement, the- - 
` destiny: of Frarice. and of the newly created French Community of the f 
-African continent. and Madagascar now: Ieposes mainly in his’ hands: = 
_ The’Fourth Republic, which he coridenined at ics birth, for its prospective. 
futility, has collapsed i in ignominy, and the- Fif- h Republic, as. fashioned " a 
by him, has taken its place. ^. . 
In retrospect, in ‘the short space of si six months. following his Tre 
‘of the premiership of the interim government on June 18th last year, ‘ 
. General de Gaulle has been instrumental in piloting France from. Crisis, ; 
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^ * Mr. Andrews was South: African Arübassador to France frown: 13«9 to 1958. Previously,-he was’ South l 
African Ambassador to lhe United States of America and permaneat South African representative to the United; ~. 
Nations—and, ‘before that time, to the League. of Nations. Hi SOUS legal and diplomatic back - 
ground give particular authority.to his WEE À 








to a referendum on a new constitution; a general election under a revised 
electoral law; and, finally, he has been returned by the French nation 
and Overseas Territories as the first President of the Fifth Republic of 
France. 

Spectacular, even startling in its bewildering rapidity, as has been this 
political metamorphosis, it is, at once, France’s tribute to a ‘ gaunt 
patriot,’ as well as evidence of the determination of the French people 
to have done with the ineptitude and frustrations of the Fourth Republic, 
which, in the post-liberation period, reduced France’s role to that of an 
embarrassment to its nationals and to its Western allies alike. 

For it is no exaggeration to say that when General de Gaulle was sum- 
moned to the Palais Bourbon on June 18th, last year, following the 
coup d'etat in Algiers on May 13th and the uprising in Corsica on May 
24th, the disintegration of the French nation, as a factor in the Western 
alliance, was imminent. “ The unity of France was broken, and civil war 
was threatening the nation,” to quote his own words at the time. 

The consequential threat to Western European unity and security 
was no less evident. In assessing the prospects for the future of the Fifth 
Republic, therefore, it is as well to. afford some little emphasis to what 
France has survived, and to pay some tribute to the single-minded tenacity 
and determination of the man concerned. His future policies, internal, 
international, and on the African continent, may be expected to reveal 
the same qualities. 

In that respect enough has already been written on the wider powers 
conferred on the President by the new constitution. It will be adequate 
for our purpose here to repeat, that in the field of policy, the Presidential 
authority, unlike that of the Third and Fourth Republics, now extends 
over foreign affairs, defence, Algerian affairs and the French Community 
in Africa. Within the metropolitan sphere, the increased powers embrace 
the virtual appointment of the government and, in defined circumstances, 
the dissolution of Parliament. 

In the parliamentary field some apprehension has indeed been express- 
ed by political observers, at the preponderance of the neo-Gaullist party 
—the Union for the New Republic—in the new National Assembly, to the 
detriment of the more broadly based, middle-of-the-road moderate parties 
from whom governments have been drawn in the past. The fear basically 
is that ultra-right wing authoritarianism may assert itself in both internal 
and external policies. The time ahead will provide an answer to these 
speculations. For the moment it would appear that the President's choice 
of M. Michel Debré—for many years a loyal and faithful disciple—as 
Prime Minister indicates an intention to keep close control not only over 
the Union for the New Republic, but over public policy as well. 
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` With ail due allowance: for. e vagariés of politisul suppoit within: thé 
t^ elected National Assembly, therefore, -he course “seems to be set^ 
i. et“. 
: séverité is the new slo gan which. the ‘President is: ET "ND hag” 
"E declared, will alone, achieve ‘the. Téhabilita i ion of France's internal ~ 
. . economiy—bogged down .for too'long:by chronic inflation. It is, of : 
Course, a question whether, despite: the. significant-and: impressive national .' . 
backing in the last six months; the- bulk of -he country—the working: 
classes, above all—will be able to swallow -he bitter medicine of far- ` 
'". . reaching social and economic reforms whic have been adumbrated. ` 
| o. -Given clear objectives, it is this. writer’s beEef that the French. people | 
DUE b rise superior.to whatever painful adjustmerts are demanded of them... 
^ In this sphere of speculation, two things, at leaz zt, can be státed positively.: A 
.a long period of firm, stable government is.a- last assured to France in^ - 
which to achieve internal reform; and, secondlz. thàt Président de Gaulle, 
alone among: Frenchmen, can provide the spiration and authority’ 
LE wherewith to ensure success. "m " ie . 
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^^ Let us how rn from metropolitan France: zo the African continent, sre 

-first to the Algerian problem, and then to French West and Equatorial ` 

_ Africa and'the new French Community. They are all inter-related under. - 

the prevailing wave of African: nationalism’ now sweeping the continent... 

: Whatever. fortune may attend ‘the. ‘new régirse- of the. Fifth. Republic, 

it is in Africa that, by common consent, President de’ Gaulle will bé - 

, judged. - His frequent visits—Bve in, all—to: Aj/geria since he zeappeared.- ' 

"on the political stage have shown. what priority he attaches to the: crux 

. of all France’ s present discontents and problems. © ->~ : 
; . For in the four years during which the rebdiion has serditted. it da | 
ae, bled the French people and treasury white in men and’ money, whilst the k 
| Muslim Algerians, for their part,-have been recuced to the direst misery. ` 
and dejection, . which, by North African standards, are low’ enough . 
anywáy. In that pathetic state of affairs the precominant pléa from both 
sides of the Mediterranean, after four. years of s rife, is to have done with . 
the war. - The i impressive majority. in support of the de Gaulle constitution: 
"had no other meaning either for France or for Agena : ^. 2 Hi 

` fFhe' voting figurés-for- Algeria, where Musli. women. E E (M 
their traditional seclusion’-to -cast- their votes for the first time, were! - 
significant enough of the deep feeling of the paion to have an end to" 
the present-intolerable situation. - -. : - 7 

7 Despite threats from the rebel National Deo Front (the F F.L. a 
"to impose its boycott, accompanied by die fomm. of phys = violence: 
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and moral intimidation, nearly 80 per cent of the Algerian Moslems of 
voting age dared to go to the poll. ^ - 

And, of these, some 96 per cent expressed their confidence and hope 
in General de Gaulle to find a peaceful solution to an intractable imbroglio. 

Is there'a solution? On the one hand, the President is faced with the 
adamant resistance of the F.L.N. for unequivocal, clear-cut national, 
sovereign independence. Nothing less than was conceded by France to 
her limitrophe neighbours, Morocco and Tunisia, will satisfy the dissident 
Algerian nationalists. 

On the other side of the picture is the equally insistent inflexibility of 
14 million French settlers, backed by a powerful army of occupation, as 
well as public safety committees, for the outright integration of Algeria 
with France—the Algerie Francaise theme. The French minority see no 
other way out of the threat to their security. In between these two 
imponderables is, indeed, a small uncommitted liberal group standing 
for ‘moderate integration’ linked to some form of Franco-Algerian 
federalism. But their numbers and influence remain small. 

Faced with a problem which is recording its repercussions in Afro- 
Asian conferences in Cairo and Pan-African gatherings in Accra, apart 
from dividing political parties within France itself, General de Gaulle 
has moved warily and delicately. Independence he cannot concede, 
but ‘integration ' has also been side-stepped. The ' Algerian personality ' 
has been stressed in public speeches. So, too, has a ‘ new deal,’ as well as 
the intention to convert every Algerian into a.' full-share citizen.’ More 
latterly, at his presidential inauguration, he has referred. to Algeria, 
transformed, as destined for a ‘choice place,’ developing ber own 
personality, based on a universal franchise, closely linked to France. 

But in this spate of abstractions, a more concrete policy does seem to 
be crystallizing in the President's mind—the economic approach. 

The army is not to be hindered in its pacification campaign, but econo- 
mic reforms are to be a first priority in-the effort to convert the Algerian 
mind, followed by political adjustments, as pacification clears the field 
and renders this possible. 

This, certainly, was the trend of a statement delivered last October 
at Constantine when he attacked the appalling unemployment and social 
misery as the fons et origo of the Algerian problem, and the raison d'étre 
of the rebellion itself. Housing, education, better wages, and living 
standards were held out to the Muslim millions. All of which was to flow 
from one. grand design—the industrialization of Algeria founded ona 
steel and iron complex, which, in turn, was to be based on the 
potential wealth to emerge from the newly discovered Saharan gas and 
oilfields of Hassi Messaud, Hassi R' Mel, and Edjelé. 
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. Towards that end, the President has appointed M. de Louvrier, .a 
former director of finances in the European Coal and Steel Authority, 
as Delegate General in Algiers to devote his 2nergies to the realization 
of this vast scheme. 

Of the economic and social advantages wh ch would flow from indus- 
trialization and the development of secondary industries in the relief of 
widespread, chronic unemployment and imprevement in livirg standards 


- there is little question. But economists and finaaciers have rightly pointed 


out that the plan is long-term in character, and time, alas, in Algeria is 
running out. But the wheels have been set in motion. There the problem 
must be left, whilst a bloody, costly guerilla striggle goes on. The nation- : 
alist rebels have rejected the ‘ cease-fire’ offered by General.de Gaulle 
on his inauguration, unless accompanied by political negotiations. But 
political negotiations with the rebels would be anathema to the French 
Colonists. The imponderables, therefore, rema:n much as they were four 
years ago: rabid nationalism versus France's determination that Algeria ` 
should never be divorced from the Presence Frareais. 


AFRICA: THE FRENCH CZMMUNITY 


If the vote on the constitutional referendum i2 metropolitan France was 
rightly acclaimed as ‘ massive,’ the affirmative vcte in the French overseas 
territories was certainly no less decisive, and out of it the federal concept ; 
of the new French Community was born. Fer France, the de Gaulle 
constitution meant the choice of a reformed system of government, an 
effort to get away from the political frustratiors of the FourtE Republic. 
For France's overseas territories, however, its rceaning was fundamentally 
different. 

Under chapter xn of the constitution, the cho: ce lay between alterntives 
that were plainly and frankly stated. The el:ctorate of French Black 
Africa were requested to choose between membership (permanent or 
temporary, in certain circumstances) in a Freich Community of 'self- 
governing peoples, or, in the alternative, sesession from the French 
Colonial Empire—from the Presence Francaise. AE 

In that context it is worth while recalling, m retrospect, that in his. 
Brazzaville sojourn of 1944, when he was draftiaz a colonial policy to be | 
administered by a France still to be liberated, General de Gaulle had 
lent himself to a ‘ recommendation ’ of a French colonial policy that was 
defined and directed towards ‘ centralization ' ard ‘ assimilation.’ French - 
nationals, metropolitan and colonial, White arc Black, were to be re- 
garded as enjoying common citizenship, and tne mainspring of colonial: 
administration was to be centralized in Paris itself 
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But the barren experience of the now defunct French Union, which 
largely institutionalized that idea; the defection of Morocco and Tunisia 
from the Union and their assumption of sovereign independence; and, 
finally, the rapid upsurge of African nationalism penetrating the length 
and breadth of West, Central and Eastern Africa, all quite clearly 
demanded newer and bolder thinking about French colonial policy. The 
French Community was the new concept. 

Outmoded concepts were thus courageously abandoned, and African 
national aspirations were called upon to take a decision which eschewed 
all abstractions. General de Gaulle conducted the African campaign in 
person. 

In a rapid pre-referendum’ drive through French West and French 
Equatorial Africa and Madagascar, during which he touched down at 
Tananarive, Brazzaville, Dakar, Abidjan. and Conakry, he spelled out 
unequivocally, even brusquely, to attentive Native audiences, just what 
they were voting on. There was to be no room for ambiguity: it was 
interdependence or secession. France's relations with her overseas 
territories were to rest squarely on the principle of consent to association 
with metropolitan France in a new community—the French Community 
—whose members (France included) would have equal rights and duties. 
As to internal affairs, the member states were to be autonomous, self- 
governing, but, in all matters affecting foreign policy, defence, currency 
and common economic and financial policy, constitutional machinery 
of a federal character was to be created. 

By special agreement, if member states so decided, higher education, 
the courts, and inter-state and foreign communications could also be 
reserved to the federal community. 

To control and operate these functions (it was further explained), 
the federal machinery would consist of an Executive Council; a Senate; 
and a Court of Arbitration, common to all constituent members (France 
included). Such were to be the advantages of interdependent co- 
operation within the community. 

If, however, the alternative of secession were chosen, the consequences 
were clarified with equal frankness. Secession from the Presence Francaise 
would mean the withdrawal of all future French co-operation—political, 
economic, financial, technical and cultural. 

No issue could have been more clearly or authoritatively placed before 
any African colonial population to decide upon. Nor could the 
response have been more decisive. 

To the direct question: do you approve of the constitution proposed 
by the Government of the Republic? the answer, with the solitary excep- 
tion of French New Guinea, was a categorical ‘ yes’ from the eight 
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territories of French West Africa, the four territories of French Equatorial 
Africa, Madagascar and French Somaliland. Of 15 million registéred 
voters, more than 11 million participated in the poll, and 9 million 
(84 per cent) were in the majority. 

The point to be made here is that frank, open consultation with a 
Native.colonial empire had paid off. As 53e political commentator 
exultantly observed in the Paris Press: "Africa had chosen France; a 
contract so freely entered into is rare in the modern world." 

How, then, stands the concept of the French Community—independence 
combined with interdependence—in contrast wizh the demand for out and 
out sovereign independence, propagated by Mztive leaders eisewhere on 
the continent? As has rightly been observed, what is done to-day in one 
part of Africa, cannot be without repercussior. in other parts. 

There can be no clear answer. But the events in French B.ack Africa, 
and the consequential developments still aheed, cannot be ignored by - 
existing African states, like Ghana or, in the near future, Nigeria. Much 
less can other powers with African interests, Sccth Africa included, afford- 
not to study the potentialities of the new Africen policy embraced in the 
French Community. | 

A further point worth noting in the evolution of the French Community: 
is that the Native peoples have not allowed the heady and emotional 
wine of outright independence to outweigh practical, economic considera- 
tions in the exercise of their choice. The sovereign independence of Ghana: 
has, indeed, inspired and found many ardent supporters in French Black’ 
Africa. So, too, it was feared. that French Guinea’s pre-referendum 
intention to opt for secession might lead to a similar aege in the 
rest of the overseas territories. | 

But, in the event, that was not so. M. Houphct et-Boighy, the aa 
leader of the Rassemblement Democratique Africain, and presently- a 
Minister of State in the Debré cabinet, has long championed the cause of 
independence of the African territories, but, put of recognition of the 


. need for economic viability, he has been no less emphatic on the necessity 


for such. evolution taking its course under the protection of the French 
umbrella, provided by the French Community. His opponent, M. Senghor, 
leader of the Parti du Regroupement Africain, & fervent admirer of Dr. 
Nkrumah, leans towards outright independence for French West Africa, 
on the Ghana pattern. 

But, for the time anyway, the more conservative view of M. Houphotiet- 
Boigny has prevailed, and French Black: Africa Las thrown in its lot with 
the French Community, and soft-pedalled the-enotionalism of secession. 

In the formation, last February, of the federation of Mali, within the 
periphery of French West African territories, it :s clear that not all Native 
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thought is inspired by the idea of union merely for union'ssake. Dahomey, 
French Sudan, Upper Volta and Senegal, which were to constitute the 
revived Mali, singularly failed to induce either the Ivory Coast or Niger 
to join the federation. The Ivory Coast, the richest and probably the only 
economically viable of the French West African territories, has evinced 
no desire to prejudice her finances by affiliation to less favoured territories. 
So, too, Niger, equally opposed, prefers an independence linked individu- 
ally and directly with the French Community. And now we learn that 
for various considerations, partly political, partly economic, both the 
Upper Volta and Dahomey have decided to withdraw from the Mali 
federation. 

In similar fashion, the French Equatorial African territories of Chad, 
Congo, Gabon and Ubanga-Shari have declined to federate infer se, 
and have been content to limit rane to a customs and transportation 
union. 

If, therefore, M. Senghor’s activities in the direction of federation of 
territories within the French West and Equatorial African zones constitut- 
ed an advanced effort of ultimate secession from the French Community, 
as some political observers have apprehended, clearly it has already met 
with little immediate success: quite the contrary. In a wider context, the 
lesson may perhaps not be without value to African Native leaders who 
so facilely propound the concept of a Union of African States stretching 
across the African continent. 

Whether, in the event, the experiment of the French Community will 
influence the pattern of African nationalism, prediction would clearly be 
premature at this stage. In France, hopes are naturally high, although 
it is to be recorded that, among French colonial administrators of long 
experience, doubts are already being expressed that the French Com- 
munity, allowing as it does for complete and absolute secession from the 
Presence Francaise, will founder in the tidal wave of anti-colonial fanatic- 
ism sweeping the African continent. Whether France has indeed gone too 
far and too fast must be left to the future. The experiment has been set 
on foot, and speculation cannot now serve any useful purpose. 

This alone, perhaps, may be said at this time: much. will depend for 
success on the efficacy of the federal institutions to be set up by the Com- 
munity. Internal autonomy has been assured the constituent African 
republics under the constitution. But the African appetite for affairs 
beyond his territorial frontiers has been whetted. The federal machinery 
—Executive Council; Senate; and Court of Arbitration—is to meet that 
need. 

Inaugural diens under General de Gaulle's presidency, in consulta- 
tion with the chief ministers of the French African republics that have 
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declared for self-government, have been under way in recent Weeks in 
Paris, and much useful structural work has beer done. 

The intention is that these federal bodies, unlike the old Aseni 
of the French Union during the Fourth Rerublic, which was purely: 
advisory, should have real authority and be en rusted with policy matters 
in vital fields—foreign affairs, defence, econo nic and financial policy— 
affecting the Community as a whole. 

The machinery, however, has not yet begun ~c operate, and results will 
have to be awaited. But if the participation of French African states, in 
the manner described, can be shown to be real, authoritative and effective, 
a fuller meaning will be given to this federation within the French Com- 
munity, which may well exercise a steadying inilience on both the tempo 
and character of African national development scuth of the Sahara. 

But rapid action is essential, for, as recent eveats have painfuily remind- 


, ed us, time is running out on the African contirent. 
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The Defence of the French Community 
By GEORGES MARE* 


HE French Community, the result of the referendum of 28th Sept- 
ember, 1958 which approved the new French constitution, has 
replaced the French Urson. 
Except for Guinea which chose inispendence and. several 
territories which preferred to conserve their s‘atus quo, all the French 
overseas territories chose to join France in the rew French Community ` 


` as autonomous states. Former French West Arica is now divided into 


one state and six republics, the state of Senegal and the republics of the 
Ivory Coast, Niger, Dahomey, Mauritania, Soudan and Volta. The 
former French Equatorial Africa has been repliced by the republics of- 
Tchad, Gabon, Congo, and the Central Africar Republic. Madagascar 
has become the Republic of Madagascar. 

The President of the Republic of France is President of the Community, 
Whose central organizations include the Executive Council, composed of 
the Prime Ministers of all the member states anc certain ministers of the ' 
French government; the Senate, composed of 284 delegates including 
186 French members; and the arbitral Court, composed of seven members 


‘and responsible for deciding cases between member states. - 
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The President of the Community is represented at the capital of each 
- member state by a high-commissioner. 

To assure cohesion indispensable to the operation of the Community, 
certain areas of responsibility are assured by the Community and not by 
the member states themselves. These areas are those of foreign policy, 
money, economic and financial policy, strategic matters and defence. 

As a recent decision stated, ** defence isunique and permanent." Its 
purpose is to provide territorial security and protection of populations 
against all forms of aggression. 

The highest authority in matters of defence is the Executive Council 
which, presided by General de Gaulle, fixes general principles of defence. 
However, important decisions are decided upon in the Defence Com- 
mittee. For France the Defence Committee includes, in addition to the 
President of the Republic and the Prime Minister, the ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Finances, Interior and the Armies. The other member states are 
invited to form their own defence committees which will be responsible 
for adapting to the country the general measures and for carrying out the 
common decisions taken in Paris. 

The Prime Minister of the Republic of France, Mr. Michel Debre, is 
responsible for the defence of the Community on the operational level, 
and must provide both general and military leadership. As the Prime 
Minister is already responsible for this direction vis-à-vis French national 
defence, his role has simply been extended to cover the member countries 
of the French Community. The same is true in the purely military 
domain. The French Minister of the Armies, Mr. Guillaumat, is respon- 
sible for common affairs relative to the organization, administration and 
preparation of the military action of the armed forces. 

The French authorities—the President of the Republic, the Prime 
Minister, and the Minister of the Armies—are charged with the respon- 
sibility of common defence of the French Community. 

The existence of national armies, recruited and stationed in each of 
the autonomous member countries and organized in a supra-national 
eroup similar to NATO, was considered. This solution was, however, 
rejected by a decision formulated and communicated by the President: 
“ The army responsible for the defence of the Community is one; it is 
placed under one command." 

This command will be that of the French armed forces whose hierarchy 
has recently been defined. At the summit is the Minister of the Armies 
whose authority extends to all armed forces and services. Under the 
minister is the general chief of staff for the armies, whose assistant Is an 
inspector of overseas troops. Under the chief of staff are the three chiefs 
of staff of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. 
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| Thea army. of the Conimunily; like thie army < ; of tlie Frenc EA il 
2» n a. "de recruited in all member states and the personnel will be submitted to: - 
+ - the same jurisdiction.) Military, service will. b= obligatory under reserve — ' 
~of special modifications which can be adópted-in. agreement with the. 
different .governments, No limitation of. borders shall govern the. dis-. 
‘tribution of troops throughout the Community. There will be no. special 
‘` `: mits attached tothe Soudan Republic, for example, or to the Madagascar’ 

' Republic. _ Troops will be stationed i in geogiephical zones independent. 
..Ofstates.- ^" > | De PE 
These zones have existed for several years. | ix 1951-52. strategic zones: 

‘were created. . The strategic zehe of Central Arica included West ‘Africa. 
and. French Equatorial Africa, including .Tog..and” and the’ Cameróon- : 
which are ‘held by France under title; The strategic zone of thé Indian | 
Ocean. includes: Madagascar, F rench. Somalilend ‘and the Kerguelen: 
^l. 7 Islands: A third zone was created on 31st: December, 1958; that of . 
“| -A' the Pacific Ocean (New Caledonia, Tahiti, étc.). - à 
ab : Although the last'two zones are evidently ma-itime zones Sd as Tet 
© .placed under the command, of:admirals, ‘the first was considered until. 
€ 7" now as.an'immense air zone ‘and lias been: entrusted. to general officers 
] . ofthe French Air Force. The protection of this vast area of the African, ; ^ 
‘=* continent, at least against exterior: attack, reste the responsibility of'the ^ 
Pies es Air Force.: However, in place of the air. officer who-has commanded: this. = 
` Zone for the last five years, the’ government hes just appointed , as-com- 
E mander. a ground. general, Gerietal Cogny, | ‘who’ commanded at Hanoi " 
| “and Rabat.: Should one see in this substitution an indication of tae menace ` 
ho ^ which | weighs to-day.on Africa? Does. the breaking-up of the African: © 
continent into independent, or autonomous states, the presence of countries... 
~ which lean toward the Soviet block, and especially the development of”: 
"revolutionary : 'and. subversive. -war methods (whose objectives: are. not. a 
territories but populations). indicate à change from an aérial conception: 
nue a ground. conception in the. strategic factors affecting this area of Africa? .- 
“Will the' army of the. HANE be otiented t ward, the techrüiques :- 3 
“of abii subversive ae Cr NM CO ee ee eee 
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Women’s cdidisatiónd | in Indonesia 
By Mís. ISMAIL 


Y country was formerly called the Netherlands East Indies. 

For more than three and a half centuries it was ruled by the 

Dutch, until the second world war broke out. Then the 

Japanese came and stayed there until the end of the Pacific 
war and out of the turbulence of this great world war, Indonesia emerged 
as a new independent state. 

We have shaped our State after the model of Western democratic 
system. There is a President, which is the Head of the State. There is a 
Cabinet, the members of which are responsible to Parliament and there 
is a Parliament, elected in a free and direct election. And there are the 
political parties, as the backbone of political life. The present Parliament 
was the result of the General Election in 1955, the first ever held in the 
history of Indonesia. 

The country is, according to many people, of incomparable. beauty. 
One very well known Dutch author, Multatuli, once described Indonesia 
as a * girdle of emeralds running across the equator.” - 

lt consists of over three thousand islands, large and small separated 
from each other by vast stretches of water. It runs on both sides of the 
equator, extending well over three thousand miles between the continents 
of Asia and Australia. Because of this geographical situation, there is no 
winter, no spring, no autumn and no summer. Or rather there is always 
summer and even spring occasionally with sunshine. Because there is 
plenty of sunshine even during heavy showers, the country only knows a 
wet and dry season. The more west we are the more wet, the more east 
the more dry. It reflects 1tself 1n the flora and fauna of the country. 

Some of the larger islands are Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Celebes, New 
Guinea (Irian Barat), Bali, Lombok, Timor, Ambon. Most of the islands 
are volcanic and because of this the soil is very fertile, suitable for the 
cultivation of all kinds of foods and raw materials for the world markets. 

Our coat of arms bears the motto “ Bhinak Tunggal Ika," which means 
* Unity in Diversity." 

There are several ethnic groups and hundreds of languages, but there 
is unity in aim. And that unity in aim is made possible by the existence of 
a national language. In this wé are fortunate indeed. In spite of the 
many regional languages, there is the Indonesian language as a lingua 
franca, which is spoken in all parts of Indonesia by every Indonesian. 
It is used in official intercourse, it'is used in lectures at. Universities, it 
is used by the man in the street. 
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With a population of about 87 million, Indonesia is the sixth largest 
nation in population in the world. The population grows at a rate of 
1:5 per cent a year. Out of this 87 million, £C million are concentrated 
on the island of Java. With an average o? 42) people on every square 
kilometre (km 2), Java is by far the most densely populated agricultural 
country in the world. 

The country is fabulously rich and generally acclaimed as the third 
richest in the world. The waters are full of many kinds of fish, which serve 
as food for the population and pearls, whica provide a thriving industry. 
The virgin forests are sources of forest procucts and timber; all kinds of 
minerals are to be found: oil, tin, coal, iron, manganese, diamonds, gold, 
bauxite, rubber, tea, copra, coffee, etc. Mary kinds of fruit from the 
crop of a fertile soil, which is a joy for the tongue and a source of foreign 
exchange income for the country. It was beceuse of this natural wealth 
that foreign settlers were attracted. ‘Before the Japanese and Dutch 
there were the Portuguese traders.  Reminiscences of the Portuguese 
interest in Indonesia 1s part of the island of Timor, which is still called 
Port Timor. The British also appeared iù Indonesia and during the 
Napoleonic war in Europe, Sir John Raffles held the country between  . 
1811 and 1816. By a Treaty between the BritisF and the Dutch Govern- . 
ments, Indonesia was given back to the Dutca 

The population is largely Moslem, but there is a small minority of 
Christians, Catholic, Protestant and pagan tribes with their own religions. 
While in Bali Buddhism is still maintained as the people's religion. 

These basic facts now will give a rough idea of what Indonesia looks 
like and can serve as some VERIOR for the scene of women’s life in 
Indonesia.. 

‘Indonesia can pride itself with a women’s :rovement, which is con- 
sidered to be one of the most dynamic and advanced in the less developed 


countries and even more advanced than in some industrialized countries. 


It is, advanced, because the woman in Indonesian society is legally and 
socially recognized as being equal to the man. 

It is dynamic because what has been achieved was done so completely 
and forcefully in a very short period of abort 30 years. I say thirty 
years, because it was around 1930 that the women’s movement really 
began to take shape. It does not mean that bz-ore that time there was 
no sign of a movement towards emancipation. Fa- from being so, women's 
consciousness as to their position in society kad already begun to emerge 
in the 19th century. 

One of the pioneers of women’s emancipation was R. A. Kartini. She 
lived from 1879 to 1904 and was the SEU! of an  elightened Javanese 
noble. 
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For that time she had very advanced ideas, which were published in 
1911 in the form of a book called * Through Darkness into light ” (Habis 
gelap terbitlah terang). Those who are interested in her life and ideas 
can read ^ Letters of a Javanese Princess," which is an English translation 
of it. In her letter, which she wrote to her friends, we notice that she 
really wanted a better position for married women. She opposed poly- 
gamy and wanted girls to be educated. The realization of her dreams 
started when she was able to open, with the help of her younger sisters, 
a school for girls at her own house, shortly after her marriage. 

Another progressive woman at that time was Raden Dewi Sartika. 
Unlike Kartini, who died when she was only twenty-five, Dewi Sartika 
lived to more than twice her age and was able to put many more of her 
ideas into practice. She opened many schools for girls in Western 
Java. ‘Her husband helped her very much in her noble work. 

Although Kartini did not live long, yet it was her ideas which had 
great influence 1n inspiring the women of those days. 

The real impetus to start organized efforts for complete emancipation 
came in the thirties, when the Indonesian Nationalist movement met with 
some resistance from the Colonial Government. In 1929 public meetings 
of a political character were forbidden. Prominent Indonesian leaders 
were arrested and more of them underwent the same fate later. 
Many of them were sent to isolated islands as an imprisonment. 

And it was during this testing time of the nationalist movement, that 
the women began to organize themselves to jointly take part in the 
movement for national independence, side by side with the men. 

Since that time many organizations have been founded. Each organiza- 
tion bore the colour and stamp of their religion or political creed. So 
there were Catholic Women’s organizations, Moslem ones, Communist 
and others. But these organizations all worked together to achieve a 
common aim. 

On the initiative of some of them a “ Conference of Indonesian Women ” 
was held in Djokjakarta from 22nd to 25th December, 1928. They 
suggested to make a Federation of Indonesian Women. 

Topics in the open general meeting were the position of women in 
married life, polygamy, and co-education. 

Proposals were submitted to the Colonial Government to open more 
schools for girls, to give information during the marriag eceremony about 
divorce, and to make'a regulation in giving support to widows and orphans 
of government officers. . 

A resolution was taken to found a Federation of Indonesian Women 
Organizations called the “ Federation of Indonesian Women " (Perikatan 
Perempuan Indonesia). 
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“There: were no Dinal o discissed. aad e Conferezige decided’ > 
„to ‘work together (co: -operate) with the: Colonia: Government. - KT 

' The Federation of Indonesian Women heE a second: conference’ i in d 
"1920 i in. -Djakarta.. ~A, new point was discussed and that was: the duty. of. 2 xe 


' "Women im social ‘and economic life: .The naxe of ‘the -Confererice was. M 


slightly changed, to show more clearly that-the Conférence’ was a Federa- ; 


AER . tion, where individual organizations had equal status. | TE. 


Duting the third Conference in 1930 it was egreed to send ; a delegation 
‘to Laliore to the Asian Women's Conference: ' "EL 
One of ithe: Women’s, Movements, which dri not join note Federation. Te 


A was Istri Sedar.’ , Their aim was. to have. equal rights: between men. ‘and d 


women in order to gain independence more quic<ly. Istri Sedarcould not >. 


| x. = Work together with the Islam Parties for they ices what - consider 


i Islamic: «prejudices. 


. bad 


In June, 1932 several women organizatiors, who: had’ no. religious , 
foundation were amalgamated and were called. * Istri Indonesia." Their... 
principle, was: Democratic aiming for free Indonesia (Indonesia ; Raja); 
and Istri Indonesia was also: interested in a bazter position for women. | 
Both of these last two organizations said that they did not want to inter- : 
fere i in politics, but in practice they did.. uM 

A third.big Women's organization, which s&cod on’ its own. was s Putri E 


“Budi Sedjati, which was centered in Surabaia.:. | 5 


~ 


The next Conference of the Federation was held. in J uly, 1935 in oe 


a l ; “Djakarta... This time the resolutions included. the establishmerit of a’ 


a ^ 





." done by Indonesian women, to fight illiteracy, -o investigate the. position . 
.. 2, of women in-the Islamic Law, and Indonesia: Women should aim to. 
'^; make thé new. generations of girls conscious of -heirnationalitv. `. : 





Women’s. Labour Investigation Body, which Ead to süpervise the work: 


x 
QU 


It was decided that the Federation Conferenze had to be.a ‘permanent ^ 


. body and had to nieet together regularly. For this- reason they founded’. 
: à Contract Body, which was to send out the invitations for future cone | 
bd ferences. 


- It was accepted that the 2nd a December will bé celebrated as. s Mother S` 


yee -Day during the conference of the Federation‘in 1638. 


A Marriage Commission was foundéd witi the task of making a E 


j marriage regulation without offending the Islamic Law... E: 


Many. resolutions were made during. the Correrence in 1941. Some ot^ 


| , them were; of -a--political nature; for instance. to agree with tlie. Gapi.. 


~ (this is the Political Federation in Indonesia) about having a House of’: 


É E iS Representatives, conscription, the use of the Indonesian Janguage’ at“ 





_. \High'schòols and Grammar schools and the same resolutions; which were. a | 
, made at former. Conferences. C EAM. ere ie 
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This was the situation before World War n. 

During the Japanese occupation women's organizations were not free 
to do as they liked. For the occupying Government arranged everything. 
It established a Women's organization called " Tudjinkai." Thé aim had 
already been drawn up by the Government. Their duties included visiting 
soldiers in hospitals, fighting illiteracy, etc. ° 

In 1945 the turn came for the struggle for national independence, with 
the proclamation of the Republic. And with it, for the women’s organiza- 
tions there was a wider field of activity than formerly. If, before, their 
activities had been mostly concerned with social emancipation and the 
national independence of the people, since 1945 they have been also 
engaged in real support to maintain the proclaimed independence. That 
means that they actively took part in the fight on or behind the battle- 
field against the new occupying forces, which tried to re-invest the author- 
ity of the Colonial Government. : They took part in the organization of 
food-supplies to soldiers. They took part in maintaining important lines 
of communication, they took part in the administration of the country. 
In short, the women had an active part in all sectors of activity, necessary 
to keep the enemy out. And it is this part of theirs, which entitled them 
to a position in society equal to that of their men. That recognition was 
already granted when a women was made Minister of Social Affairs in 
the Cabinet in the earlier stages of the Republic’s existence. It was Dr. 
Maria Ufah Santoso, a woman lawyer by training, who still plays an 
important part in the Women’s movement now. The men have always 
encouraged the women's movement for their valuable share in obtaining 
the recognition 

Nowadays the Indonesian woman has her recognized place and part 
in every sector of public and social life. They are organized in political 
parties or social organizations, each with a sepcific colour and aim. 
Almost every political party in Indonesia has its own women's branch, 
as an acknowledgement of the important part of the women in social 
and political life. The Nationalist Party for instance, has the Wanita 
Demokrat (the Democratic Woman) as its branch. I specially mention 
this Party, because some of their members have been visiting your country 
‘and you yourself late last year. The big Moslem Party also has its women's 
branch, namely the Muslimat. In the armed and police forces, wives have 

organized themselves in associations to help less educated women among 
them. Almost every Government Ministry has a women's organization, 
whether consisting of female officials or of wives of male officials. Their 
purpose is to help women with education, legal advice and other things. 
In social welfare of the people, the part of the women's organizations 
is considerable. An organization of the Persatuan Wanita Indonesia, 
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| AM | “thè Association of ‘Women 3 in ihe Republi, hee a ‘high reputelion i in: this 
Y EC Schools: have. been set up, bureaux for legal; .ecohomic advice ’ 
.- tender: valuable help to the people: - “Funds, zre- raised through cultural . 
z . “performances: and collections of. money, to be’ given to. medical institütions 2 3 
v e and children’ s homes: In this respect, it is wort mentioning the existence: 
of thé w. 1:C., where Indonesian women work closely together with foreigri-- 
wornen in Djakarta and: other big places, in He Feld of social lta er 
_ of the people: M 
`- An ‘actual problem in dhdoneud at dé Irc ment | is the ‘problem of! 
© polygamy, An. intensive. movement -among women is carried on. to: get ` 
-a law. passed by Parliament, which will give certain:rules to safeguard ` 
. the. position. of the-woman in marriage. Feniak members of the Parlia- - 
^. ment play their part in Parliament, alongside che efforts of. big women’s <. > 
organizations in. Indonesia. ‘An important pa-t in.this respect is played, | 
by the Kongres Wanita Indonesia, the Al] Indonzsian. Women’s CODES ES 
an association of several Indonésian Women’s Organizations. : 
3 Some years àgo, à Bureau was set up to advise the women in-the field’, 
E OF birth control. As you know the problem of over-population isin: 
. Indonesia, and especially. on the island of Jave, ari acute problem: This *- 
` movement of the Bureau, of course, also has some relationship with thé: 
"efforts for complete : social emancipation. of the woman... o; Pera 
: Education to the woman has brought very-fruxfül results-to the society: S 5 
"The. nümber of doctors, lawyers, teachers,. judges. has grown considerably >. 
; during the. last 10 years.. And: this education ir schools. or in ‘clubs -and: ` 
* other meeting centres, to adults’; as well as to. zaildreri, has considerably: 
“reduced the. percentage of illiteracy. ‘Before 1940 only. about 6 per cent. 
«of-the population could read‘ and write.. Now elmest. 60 “Pet çent. of the. 
` population can read and write. >. E 
Indonesian women represent'the. country in. TER organizations 
and conferences, whether organized by Governments or by private people. | 
"We find ‘women in diplomatic. seivice and: recently the.-first Indonesia’: 
^ Woman was appointed Minister of Indonesia to Belgium. For years We . 
` had a female mayor in Menado, the capital of North Celebes. “One. of 
the Vice-Presidents .of our Constituent Assembly, is a. woian.' In sport, '- 
: in-art and- ‘other fields of activities, the Indonesian woman pla; ys- her part 
| ` well to give distirictión to her group. in particular, and to give e D 
to the Indonesian people in general. ` ge Se es 
: > And it is bécause of the: schievernsat of the idonei, Wonian: in; the 
|. Society now that I said the Inconesiari's an moverent is. one. of the- gs 
“most ame and advanced i in the iiim MEC. MENS. uU 
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The Religious Life. of Indonesia 


HE religious life of Indonesia may be described in statistical terms 

as ninety per cent Moslem, six per cent Hindu and four per cent 

Christian. These figures do not, however, represent a clear-cut 

pattern with sharp distinctions between each religion; they form, 
rather, a complex pattern with overlaid designs. Jn addition to these great 
world religions, certain elements fromthe more ancient forms of ancestor 
worship and animism are evident in many forms of national cultural 
expression. All of these religious philosophies have, in their several 
forms, played an important réle in the political, social and cultural 
development of the nation. 


HINDU INFLUENCE 


When the Hindus first came to Indonesia in the first century A.D., 
they found a people whose spiritual life was one devoted to worship of 
their ancestors and to animism. In accordance with these beliefs, all 
elements of nature were endowed with a living spirit and it was necessary 
to propitiate and honour these spirits which represented tremendous 
supernatural power controlling the destiny of man. Some of the art forms 
and traditional dances found in various regions of Indonesia may be 
traced to these ancient beliefs. 

With the arrival of Hindu scholars and philosophers, new spiritual 
concepts were introduced. Little is known of the history of Hindu 
civilization in Indonesia until the 7th century, with the consolidation of 
power under the great Indonesian-Hindu Empire of Sriwidjaja. By this 
time, Sumatra had become the seat of learning of the entire Mahayana 
Buddhist world. With the growing concentration of political power over 
large areas of present-day Indonesia, the Hindu religion spread eastward 
and a very large majority of the Indonesian population were gradually 
converted to one or another of the Hindu religions, Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, or a synthesis of the two. 

This Hindu religious and cultural influence remained dominant through- 

out Indonesia until the fall of the Mojdopahit Empire in the 14th century. 
But, at the same time, the Hindu concepts did not by any means entirely 
displace the more ancient indigenous religious culture based on the 
animistic cult and ancestor worship. It was, rather, a process of assimi- 
lation and intergration with the existing culture to produce a highly 
distinctive Indonesian-Hindu civilization, of which many elements have 
been retained until the present day. 

This remarkable synthesis of Hindu and Indonesian religious traditions 
is represented in the architectural style and decorative art of the many 
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= Teligióus monuménts atk have been restored. ‘especially: in r Central and; | 

- East Java. : The: Jargest and ‘most: famous. of these" monuments ‘are, the?" 

Borobudur and. the. Lara Djonggrang, both of” which-are found in Central. - 
A Java’ ‘and, date from the 9th Cen The Borobudur 1 isa Buddhist stupa, ^ v 
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m. AX few xhiles distant: ‘at: Penn are’ ihe Lara: Djonggrang - 
` Temples, a large. complex consisting of eight : rain shrines. ard. 224 sub: - 
temples devoted to the worship of-Siva. This temple group . also reveals " 
-ad integration of:the Hindu and Indonesian: cu tures and there i are indicá- : 
En "tions which. have led ‘scholars to believe that these Javanese temples: were. 
KE z ; inst fact: tombs. of deceased kings-“or princes.. "Thus, it is believed that-the.” 
+ “image of Siva: iñ the. main: temple is: not: intended. to represent ‘the god ^: 
ig p se himself, but-that it represents a. deceased king who was. believed to. hàve ~ 
| . been. the ‘incarnation ;of thé god... ‘This s, ‘a’ ccncept entirely. foreign: to 
o ae “Hinduism. and: felated directly to ancestor worship.: In fact, the J avenese. , E 
oce word. * ‘ tjandi,”? commonly used: tọ: denote-the Hindu temple ruins, is.’ 
D “probably, ~~ from. the. Sanskrit word Tor: the “house o the goddess: 
ae ;X of death.) «c z 
yes. There are thus, throughout” Jadna vital representations. of thie’ 
es ‘symbiosis of Hindu .and.- Indonesian religious. traditions. - This same ` 
" E 2 ms abt combination: of elements i is also found i in. other. forms of art, such.as the. . 
“ies dance; drama and music. Further variations are found iñ East Java under. 
udo i vtbe: "later Singosari. and Modjopahit Empires, when the réligion becamé -` 
“More and more a combination. of Buddhism and Sivaism but still retaining: 
elements of ancestór worship. * 2 i ee Ge ae ea 
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Meanwhile, the Tinie faith had a introduced i in indonesia in n 
.]2th: century by “Moslem traders" from India; first in northern Sumatra; - 
_and the coastal cities in north-eastern Java: i This new: religion gradually. | 
"2 throüghout the: islands, and, like the Hindu religion, Islam was. 
; promulgated ‘slowly: amiong | the -artisans and: merchants: by ‘Moslem ~ 
"i teachers or “ Walis.” The appeal. of Islam: was lárgely .ón the. basis. of” 
E (x / -jntelléctual and. spiritual ideas— brotherly lové . -equality cf all men, forz; ; 
| - bearatice, humility . and honesty-—all- ‘concepts in harmony with. the- ine 
- digenoüs ^ ** adat,” tradition of tlie. Indonesian people. ' These coñcepts:;: 
- also; were directly; in. opposition to the ‘Stratificacion inherent i in. the Hiridu, í 
© réligious philosophy. : With. the gradual conversion of. the. Indonesian `- 
.. people; the princes: ‘of the Hindu states gave.their support to the Moslem: : 
? religious traders. because of their prestige with, the: adherents. of the mew; HE 
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This transitional period of religious history in Indonesia is also marked 
by gradual adaptation and assimilation. One may find, for instance, 
burial monuments in Gresik, East Java, with the star of the Hindu 
Modjopahit Kingdom and the crescent of Islam carved on either side of 
the gateways to the tombs. The Hindu religion and culture also continued 
to thrive in many isolated mountain regions of Eastern Java and there was 
a renewal of the Sivaistic cult as well as other varieties of religion com- 
bining elements of Sivaism, Buddhism and ancient Indonesian cults. In 
the remote and isolated village of Sendangduwur, on the northern coast, 
there is now a modern mosque on the site of an old Hindu temple whose 
gateways in the traditional Hindu style are still standing although the 
original ‘carvings were never completed. 

The growth of the Moslem religion was accompanied by political dis- 
integration of the last great Hindu Empire of Modjopahit. While most of 
the small principalities of this kingdom were perpetuated as autonomous 
Sultanates, most of the people who clung to the Hindu faith moved further 
east to the island of Bali where this religion and cultural tradition have 
been preserved to the present day. 

Although the Moslem religion did not, in general, spread to the islands 
in the eastern part of Indonesia, it continued to grow in strength and popu- 
larity in the more densely populated and economically advanced islands. 
The Moslem teachers accepted customary local practices and existing 
art forms, often sanctifying them with Islamic ritual. 

In the religious ceremonies there are many elements retained from the 
earlier ancestor cult and Hindu beliefs. Thus, in the funeral ceremony 
the Hindu ritual of keeping an incense pot burning near the body of the 
deceased person is often followed; another non-Islamic practice is found 
in the custom of having children walk three, five or seven times under the 
coffin. Other religious customs, particularly those relating to the sowing 
and harvesting of rice, are practised according to the ancient animistic 
cult by both Moslems and.non-Moslems alike. 


CHRISTIANITY FROM THE WEST 


The Western European powers, who began their colonial expansion in 
the 16th century, brought with them also the Christian religion. The 
greatest influence of these new colonial masters, however, was in trade 
and economic activity with little concern for improving the social and 
cultural life of the Indonesian people. And while the rulers of the Moslem 
states were not sufficiently united among themselves on the political level 
to resist effectively the Western powers, the Moslem religion continued, 
throughout the period of colonial rule, to increase in popularity among 
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meet the challenge of Western Christianity. The Moslem religion of 
present-day Indonesia has become a personal religion based on respect 
for the worth of the individual and the recognition of his duty to his fellow 
men as individuals. It displays an attitude of liberalism and tolerance 
and finds its strength in a progressive and ethical philosophy based on 
democratic and social equality. In its modern form, Islam has been a 
- powerful factor in the political and revolutionary process in Indonesia. 


TRADITION OF RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


With the achievement of national independence, the Republic of 
Indonesia gave legal content to this traditional spirit of religious tolerance 
so that, under the Constitution, freedom of religion has been recognized 
as a fundamental human right. A Ministry of Religion, at which all 
major religious groups in Indonesia are represented, has been established 
to provide equal support and protection to persons and institutions of 
all religions. Much of the former mission activity of Christian denomina- 
tions has been strengthened by closer integration into Indonesian life 
rather than being carried out chiefly by foreign missionaries. Many of 
the religious groups have established schools and universities for the 
education of religious leaders of their own faith. General elementary 
- and secondary schools-have also been established in greater number under 
the sponsorship of religious groups—Moslem, Catholic, Lutheran, 
Baptist and Methodist. All of these schools are eligible for Government 
subsidies if they meet the necessary educational requirements, without 
regard to their religious beliefs. — . / 

As an aftermath of the revolutionary struggle and its inevitable effect 
of economic, social and political instablity, there have been some isolated 
incidents which may have appeared to be religious persecution. These 
disturbances have been aroused largely by dissident groups and they have 
not been basically related, in cause, to religious attitudes in respect either 
to individuals or sects. The Government is taking all possible measures 
to prevent any form of religious discrimination so that each Indonesian 
may, without hindrance.or restraint, enjoy the right to religious worship 
and belief in accordance with his own personal convictions. 

Religion, in all the various philosophies and tenets which have been 
dominant at different periods of Indonesian history, has been a very 
strong force in the life of the Indonesian people. Each of these dominant 
religions has been a source of spiritual strength and moral guidance 
through the centuries and they have contributed, both separately and in 
their combined forms, to the social and cultural pattern of modern 
Indonesian life. 
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- Rural Development ir Malaya : 


N the efforts to improve the economic condition of the agriculturists, , 
fishermen, and other dwellers in the rural creas, and thereby rectify’ | 

the existing imbalance between the rural and the urban sectors of the . 
economy, t the invaluable role which the Co-operative Movement 
could play. is rapidly gaining full recognition. It is realized, that within 
the accepted economic framework of free enterp=:se, it is only through the 
co-operative societies could these rural dwellers 2nsure to themselves the 
full fruit of their labour, and thereby contribu e to the happiness, peace 

‘and security of the country. Es 
In.this work of rural economic reconstructior, attention is devoted not 
‘only to improving the methods of production. both in agriculture and 
fishing, nor in addition, only to improving the methods of marketing, 
but also to the establishment of the necessary supply organizations or 


-= - Shops, which can ensure the highest possible purchasing power for the. 


increased income of the people. Thus every encouragement is being given 


' for the establishment of the co-operative organizetions of credit, marketing 


ánd consumers store in all the rural areas in the Federation of Malaya. 
In the credit field there exists in the country to=tay, 1,140 rural co-opera- 


-tive credit societies organized with unlimited 3ability on the Raifeisen 


model. These societies have as members more -3an 50,000 agriculturists 
and fishermen. , These societies in their turn are organized in 21 Regional 
Banking Unions, and these Unions have forced themselves into the. 
Federation of Malaya Rural Co-operative Apex Bank. These credit 


"Societies. to-day have subscribed a Share Cap tal totalling more than 


$2 million while Deposits and Reserves total.more than $500,000. The 
Apex Bank which is the main scurce of credit for zhe Banking Unions and 
the primary. societies under them, has a total Working Capital, of 
$8-1 million. $6million are Government loans arc $2million from an out- ' 
side source guaranteed. by Government. It i. to be stressed that the 
whole of the co-operative organization is baseC strictly on the principle 
of self-help; there is no question of spoon- ceeding by Government. 
Whatever advances of financial assistance are given are provided by 
way of loans repayable with interest within specified periods of time. 
These societies are conferring immense benefts on the rural dwellers. 


` Under the $5 million subvention to fight padi kcmcha for instance, these . 


co-operative societies are making credit availatE to the rural dwellers, 
for padi cultivation expenses at interest of 12. per cent per annum on the 


' balance outstanding, whereas an interest of as much as 200 per cent per | 


annumis charged by the local middlemen, SHOPS and dealers i in padi. 
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As regards processing and marketing, there exists on the Register to-day 
246 rice milling societies and 117 marketing societies of various types. 
These societies are however handicapped in their working by the lack of 
revolving capital, to enable a small advance to be paid to their primary 
producer members, at the time the produce is handed over to these 
societies. The Government is actively. considering the provision of 
necessary revolving capital to enable the marketing functions to be 
effectively and comprehensively undertaken by these societies. 1t is 
anticipated that with the availability of the necessary capital the successful 
implementation of the various marketing scheme could be ensured. 

There are on the Register to-day nearly 200 co-operative shop societies 
in the rural areas. In addition, there are also 50 stores societies in the 
urban areas. These shops and stores are organized into the Malayan 
co-operative Wholesales Society which is in the course of being re-organ- 
ized. ' 

In addition a Scheme of Assistance to the Fishing Industry is also 1n 
the course of implementation. The Co- -operative Scheme for the rehabili- 
tation of the fishing industry in the East Coast, is making very satisfactory 
progress. In the short period of less than 2 years since its introduction 
50 societies have been registered, with membership of more than 3,200 
fishermen out of a total of 20,000 fishermen in the area. These societies 
are formed into the East Coast Fishermen’s Co-operative Transport and 
Marketing Union, which has been responsible for the disbursement of 
loans totalling $1-034 million for the purchase of improved boats, engines 
and gear. These societies are rapidly freeing the fishermen from the 
clutches of the financiers and middlemen, who hitherto had been the 
owners of the boats and gear they operate. The Union has also under- 
taken the marketing of the fish of the members and for this purpose has 
purchased a local ice factory with necessary cold room facilities in order 
to provide ice and necessary cold room storage for the fish. These market- 
ing arrangements are constantly being expanded and made more effective. 
Last year (1958) when the marketing was done locally in the East Coast 
the Union was able to ensure a price of as much as $6-$7 more per picul 
to the fishermen. It is anticipated that with the improved and expanded 
marketing arrangements under implementation this year, the improve- 
ment in the price of catch will be very considerable indeed. 

In addition there are also more than 90 societies of various types in 
the rural areas. They include farming, land purchase, goat and buffalo 
breeding, poultry rearing, school, transport, fairs, electricity, timber and 
weaver societies. 

As stated, it is by the promotion of the establishment of these co-opera- 
uve organizations could economic reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
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the od areas be ensured. Unless it is ai to ensure that the in- 
creased productivity and income of the rural producer be -retained by 
him, the efforts to introduce improved methods of agriculture, and fishing, 
would be in vain. 

As shown above, a solid foundation for the expansion of the rural 
co-operative credit structure has been laic. The credit societies, the 


, banking unions and the Apex Bank are to-day implementing a capital 


accumulation scheme, whereby it is hoped that a total capital of more than 
'$18 million will be subscribed by the end of 1963. Organization of the 
marketing and consumer goods supply activ-ties in the rural areas is being 
undertaken. 

In the urban areas there are 129 thrift and loan societies, 50 stores, 
34 housing societies and an insurance society. These societies are organ- 
ized into eight urban unions, which in their tarn are organized in the All 
Malayan Co-operative Union. THese Urban societies have subscribed 
shares totalling more than $421 million while the Deposits statutory and 
other reserved total more than $7-5 million. 

.Maximum importance is given to education in the principles of co- - 
operation, elementary practical economics, simple book-keeping, and. 
auditing to the officials and members of the co-operative societies. 
Instruction is imparted botk in the field, by tae organization of courses 
all over the country, and in the Co-operative College of Malaya. Since 
its establishment in’ November, 1956, the College has trained 137 leaders 
from the various rural societies. These leecers are now in their turn 


most enthusiastically assisting in training their fellow co-operators, and 


in the organization and supervision of co-op2zative societies in the rural 
areas. With the assistance of these rural leaders and that of the steadily 
increasing number of Government officers worxing in the rural areas who 
now sympathize with and believe in the Movement, as a result among 
other factors, of their training in the Co-operative College the essential 
basis for an unprecedented future growth of :he Movement is laid. It 


. Should also be stated that the number of officers in the Department of . 


Co-operative Development has been increasec three-fold since the begin- 


ning of 1957 when an elected Government came into office. 
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THE AFRO-ASIAN STATES AND THEIR 
PROBLEMS. By K. M. PANIKKAR. Allen 
& Unwin, 12/6. zu 


This remarkable little book, every page of 
which is packed with close and cogent thinking, 
embodies the substance of six lectures delivered 
to the Sorbonne Institute for the Study of 
Economic and Social Development while the 
author was Indian Ambassador in Paris. The 
problems which Dr. Panikkar selects for 
examination are those connected with political 
structure, administration, economic life, educa- 
tion, science, and social organization. To each 
of these he devotes one chapter, while an 
illuminating Introduction ties up the entire 
range of these separate studies into a coherent 
piece of ordered thinking. One word of caution; 
perhaps, should be given to intending readers. 
While Dr. Panikkar makes fairly numérous 
references to Egypt, and slightly fewer to the 
Sudan and to Tunis and Morocco, these 
together complete his dealings with Africa. 
The scope of the study is essentially Asian—of 
course in the wider sense which leads his 
countrymen to term ' West Asia" the area 
which most Europeans, less logicaliy, call the 
Middle East. Yet his acute analyses, and the 
stimulating generalizations to which these 
analyses give rise, are in fact equally applicable 
to all States, irrespective of geographical 
location, which attained independence between 
1945 and the present day. By and large there- 
fore, his use of the expression ‘‘ Afro-Asian " 
is entirely justified. 

The dominant factors in the position of all 
these States—the factors which in effect give 
rise to the problems which the author investi- 
gates in such illuminating fashion—derive 
from their sudden projection into a world 
which is rapidly being modified at revolutionary 
tempo by atomic energy, air communications, 
and—a factor which has curiously escaped 
Dr. Panikkar's eagle eye—by automation. The 
extreme rapidity of the changes to which these 
phenomena are giving rise, together with their 
consequences, direct and indirect, are already 
a matter of deep concern even to the most 
advanced nations, which are obliged to strain 
their own very considerable resources in 
trained manpower, administrative skills, and 
scientific thinking in order to cope with them. 
It is therefore no matter for surprise that the 
newly-independent States, which, with the 
xceptions of India and to a less extent 
akistan, are ill-prepared to face this new age, 
hould find themselves confronted by a host of 
ifficulties. 

Dr. Panikkar's object in this book is to set 
t these difficulties under the six main topics 


with which, the successive chapters deal; and 
in the course of doing this he shows himself, 
as he has so often shown himself before, to be 
a scholar or original mind with an enviable 
knack of distinguishing ‘between the essential 


and the ephemeral. His long experience in 
diplomacy has given him.a thoroughly practical 
outlook, a profound appreciation of human 
values, and an insight into the motives which 
shape man’s actions, which are qualities all 
too rare in many historians with far inferior 
claims to eminence. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether there is another living writer who could 
have produced a survey at once so timely, so 
perspicuous, and so stimulating. The only 
serious criticism that can be made of this book 
is that it is too short. Let us hope that Dr. 
Panikkar, now freed from the toils and anxieties 
inseparable from a diplomat’s career, will find 
the leisure to expand this study to the propor- 
tions of Asia and Western Dominance. Here, 
once again, he has broken wholly new ground 
in the philosophy of history, for no one before 
him has analysed the world-position of the 
new States against the background of the 
world-community into which they have 
suddenly emerged as independent entities. 
It still remains for him to bring to this new 
field the intensive cultivation of which his 
earlier work has shown him to be a master. 


L. F. RUSHBROOK. WILLIAMS. 


EINFÜHRUNG IN DIE GEORGISCHE 
SPRACHE. By Kira  TSCHENKELI. 
vols. 8vo, cloth, Amirani Verlag, Zurich, 
Switzerland, 1958. Band I, Theoretischer Teil, 
pp. Lxmi, 628; Band u, Praktischer Teil, pp. 
614. 14 dollars. . . 


Dr. Tschenkeli is to be congratulated on a 
tour de force, which is probably unique in the 


“scholarly world of the twentieth century. Not 


only is he the author of these two magistral 
volumes on the Georgian language, but work- 
ing as a compositor in the Amirani Verlag, he 
himself set up a substantial part of the text. 
Jt is a work of devotion which has taken twenty 
years to complete. Over a thousand pages in 
the two volumes are given to an exhaustive 
study of the structure and grammar of the lan- 
guage, while the final 300 pages contain a 
Chrestomaty for practice in reading and con- 
versation. 

In the middle decades of the seventeenth 
century the Propaganda Fidei in Rome pub- 
lished Alphabeticum Ibericum followed by 
Syntagmaton, with a view to training priests for 
the Catholic missions in Georgia. But until 
the end of the nineteenth century lay students 
of the language had to rely on Brosset's Gram- 
maire Géorgienne, one of earliest and least 
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"adbglate of the works of that great pioneer of 
"Caucasian studies. At the beginning of this 
~ century, Dirr’s little grammar in German 
^ became handy; and between the wars, appeared 
the learned treatise on old Georgian by Marr 
and Brière and Vogts Esquisse d'une gram- 
maire du géorgier moderne, for the contem- 
porary language. It remains a major reproach 
to Anglo-Saxon scholarship that no practical. 
study of Georgian (or of other Caucasian lan- 
guages) has yet appeared in Britain or America, 
although, as Father Peeters observed, exhaus- 
tive works have been published in English 
on almost every African and Oceanic dialect. 

In view of the restrictions on travel in the 
Caucasus which have been continued now for 
nearly half a century the study of Georgian 
is of little practical use to Western students. 
Nevertheless, Georgian has a fine classical and 
an abundant modern literature, and further, 
Georgian, with other Caucasian languages, is 
of interest to philologists and historians. 
Indeed, the Caucasian group of languages—~as 
distinct from Indo-European, Semitic and 
Turkic—is recognized to be of the greatest 
importance in the comparative study of the 
history of ancient civilization. (Here, it is only 
necessary to cite the views of scholars from 
Sayce to Speiser and Cameron). 

Dr. Kita Tschenkeli's Einführung will remain 
of fundamental value. The work is, however, 
weighty both in'size and cost, and not handy. 
ror the zip-bag of the traveller. by air who likes 
to carry a few grammars and dictionaries 
around with him. Again, many students, both 
European and Asian, are not sufficiently 
familiar with German to be able to study a new 
language through that medium. Is it too much 
to hope that a summary of Dr. Tschenkeli's 
monumental researches may be produced in 
English and compressed to perhaps a quarter of 
the present size? There is a serious need for 
a smaller edition of this kind. 


W. E. D. ALLEN. - 


TURKEY AND THE WORLD. By ALTEMUR 
on GE Affairs Press, Washington D.c.). 
$4.5 


The author was born in Ankara, Turkey, in 
1924. He studied at Robert College, Istan- 
bul, the well-known American College which 
played an important part in affording students 
a comprehensive modern education and, in the 
words of Mr. Kilic, “ prepared the cadres 
which would.be receptive to American methods 

and way of life." 
‘Istanbul that he started his career. He subse- 
quently worked for the Associated Press in 
Ankara and then moved to New York where 
he-was a press officer for the United Nations. 
In 1952 he acted as Public Iniormaton Officer 
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It was as & journalist in. 


with tae Turkish Brigade in Korea and sir. 
1955 has been Press Altach4 of the Turkis: 
Embassy in Washingtc:. He is now Head 
of the Information Depzrtment of the Turkish 
Goverament in Ankara. 

Mr. Kiic therefore is well qualified to write 
about,his country and it: position to-day as a 
bulwark against Communism. To those of us 
who know Turkey well, ‘Ar. Kilic's survey is a 
close-up, always in focus, of the events which 
preceded and followed the near miracles 
effected by Kemal Ataturk in the realms of 
modernization and administration. To tour- 


‘ists, and :heir numbers are increasing enor- 


mously eazh year, “ Turkey and the World " 
will serve as an excellen: guice with regard tc 
the foreign policy which that country has stead- 


. fastly pursued in face of incalculable dangers 


caused by her proximity to Russia. But the 
book will do more than ‘his for it explains the 
how and why of the recor.struction which every 
traveller to Istanbul sees going on before his 
eyes, the slum clearance, the construction of 
modern blocks of flats ie their place and the 
splendid up-to-the-minuc: hotels which, have 
superseded the picturesque but somewhat in- 
sanitary hcstelries of thiriy years ago. 

The author covers a very great deal of 
ground, frem the events leading up to the First 
World Wa~, right down tarough the post-war 
period zftez World War 1t, to the Korean War, 
when tke Turkish Govern ment was one of the 
first Urited Nations mer bers to support the 
Security Council's recommendation that 
“Members of the Unresd Nations should 
furnish such assistance io the Republic of 
Korea as may be necessaz/ to repel the armed 
attack. and restore intematicnal peace and 
security in the area." Ir. July, 1950, Turkey 
sent a force of 4,500 mer. to Korea which led. 
Adlai Stevenson to write a1 1953: ** The Turks 
are the wor.d's best fightin; men and America’ S 
most de»en-lable ally." 

Mr. Kilic's style is easy, but it is a pity that 
the book Coes not contain any maps which 
would have made the raany references to 
Turkey's geographical position more explicit. 
A selection of photographs of p_aces and people 
would also aave eahancec the interest without 
detracticg from the dignity and Factual integrity 
of the work. 

Throuzhcut, the spreav of Communism is 
stressed as the greatest rienace, not only to 
Turkey on account of her propinquity to 
Russia, but to the whole of tha world not so 
far imprisored behind the Iron Curtain. i 

In the las- paragraph of his book, Mr. Kilic 
writes: * The realization that Communis 
imperialism is the ultimate danger everywhere 
and to.everyone and the determination to sho 
active resistance to this threat is the drivir 
force of Turkey’s foreign policy.” Em 
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| The Objects and Policy of the 
East India Association B 


(INDIA PAKISTAN AND BURMA) . 


^" 


IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the Crown, the East 
India Association was formed with the object of “ the promotion of the public interest and 
welfare of the inhabitants of India generally.” This object was steadfastly pursued during the 
ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India end Pakistan attained in 1947, while’ 
modifying the original conception, has increased the need for strengthening the bonds of 
` friendship and the importance of mutual understanding Eetween the people of Britain and the 
inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising thé India Empire—namely, India, Pakistan, 

the States, and Burma. The Associaticn therefore is continuing its work, with “he assistance 
of all those who are interested in the welfare and progress oi these countries; by the methods 
which have proved so helpful in the past, namely: 


1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and publication of the same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions affecting ` 
India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 


3. By promoting friendly contact between the peop es of these countries and of Britain 
through the medium of socia! and other gatherings 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character end has no connexion with any 
political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for tae consideration cf current problems 
relating to India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who are 
interested in their welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months oy August and 
September.. Members are entitled to invite friends to thes» mzetings. 
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